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The role of the -i*te<jgj^jrm ?.* - aciate in the. Partnership for , 
Rural Injprovement . ^ i u- tque. I>t represents an iinportant 

attest by a _ land r -_r Jk^pPtZ' t find new ways of providing resources 
and services. to, rura^ Jreas* ^is iS -being, done with the assistance of / 
the Kellogg Founda 3r ^ ^ by three community colleges who have 
agreed with, the We - l vJ*t, jt,-.:e tfiaiversity *tp joint appointments for 
the Field Program ■jE~^-*—~-* r ~ -v ■ 

The idea of . divjvljng ae^ ten county area into three sub-regions ; _ 0 
with Program Associates serving each 0e4 Was not part of the original , 
proposal .to the Kellogg Foundation;' It was during the Camp Field meeting 
in June 1976 'when representatives from the region met to begin impleraentating 
the Project that this idea was bom. Aside from a general job description * 
that was used to recruit people for the role of Fiferld Program Associate f ' ' 
there have been few if any guidelines to use by persons who accepted these 
position. This document attempts to capture how the people in these roles 4 
perceive themselves, performing various functions ascribed to thi§ role, 

The PR^program is now. at the mid-point of the four year -grant period 
and it seems especially timely ^o document how this role is functioging 
within each of the three regions . Major variables are in operation that 
are producing alternative approaches,. These include such factors as the 
varied training and experience backgrounds of the Field Program Associates, 
siie and nature of the sub regions, and the involvement of different 
partners on the sub regions. Variations like a these are seen as strengths 
that are contributing to the development of the role and contribute to -the 1 
success of the PRI program. A major purpose of this document is to record 



£he roles as seen by those persons performing,, the role , > analyze role likeness 
r and differences and to conpare them k to historic foles as found in the* literature , 
Later in the -Project this information should aid in the formulation ,o£' a role 
model for the Field Program As sociate i - v • 

■ * ' The tt two yekr history of the PRI program indicates that personnel turnover 5 
is an important factor and nnlst be anticipated in the future. Another purpose, 
in addition, documentation may be served, - by this docuinent— one of introdiictiori . 

and orientation to the role for the new Field Program Associates- '; 

* * ' ~' . * , *. 

.The procedures used included an interview schedule that was sent to Field »: 
Program Associates- prior . to. the extensive telephone interview and provided rthe 
basis for the information that was gathered. Summaries of these interviews " 
weare prepared and copies were reviewed by each Associate prior to drafting the " 
final, copy. - The roles , described by the Associates wer^ then analyzed , and compared 
to sane of the more * prominent change agdht literature to 'discover any likeness 
and/or differences - • \ ., a * > 

Concluding this document are sections containing professional resources - 
selected to be of special interest to the. Associate. *Aiso a comprehensive set 
of tools and techniques 1diat-have been adapted from previously published 
Northwest; Educational Laboratory materials are included for the field use of 
the Associate* The las t^ section contains a bibliographic list of newly acquired 
materials that. are available for use by PRI staff. . «V ".V;; 

Obviously, these sections are inccmplete. since voluminous materials are; 
available; It ^is hoped that Program Associates will contribute^ additional items 
from .their .own resource -collections to make this* a more valuable resource,, . 
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• ' ■ 1 . ' \ ■ . 

., OFFICIAL VIEW OF PRI -, BEFORE PROJECT BEGAN* 
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: ,, Rural regions are confronted' with a variety of "political, 
economic, social and resource impediments to the achievement of 
-an improved quality of life and environment, The emergence of 
complex bureaucratic^ systems in bdth'public and private' affairs , . f " 
£ased on advanced technical knowledge requiring skilled .specialists , 
has led to major, shifts in social and economic organization, A ' 
vast array, of public and private agerfeies and organizations pro- J 
vide services to rural areas, but often -in isolation from each other 
and in piecemeal approaches. Citizens and public officials are often 
confused and frustrated by, the complexity of issues they must 
resolve. They have not always, been notably 'successful in working 
simultaneously with the wide range! of .specialized agencies at 
'regional, state and ^federal levels. Educational institutions have; 
a potential role in sorting out- and helping to order the compl,exity, 
■but have been ill -equipped to proceed. 

The proposed rural planning^, and development programs will ■ 
develop, install, and evaluate a model for Collaboratiqn and ,'inte- '. • . * ' 
gration in a rural region, while increasing the competence of, * 
educational institutions in contributing to wrganization and sup- , 
port of planning and development" activity. '-Efficiency in the • 

\ t» ** *i ■ \ m ,* ' » * ± * * s 

production, delivery, and utilization, of knowledge will be in- 
creased through a collaborative effort among the educational 
institutions', support agencies , . and;, local jurisdictions. 
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.The model proposed here has eight Critical elements, which 



are important both to its -application in a single region and to 
dissemination in mother areas: 

First, the model will strengthen the capacity to achieve . " 
planning and development at two levels": (1) in localities^ as 
individuals, organizations , arid jurisdictions" undertake develop- 
ment, programs ; and (2) in externally-based support agencies with 

responsibility for assistance to local-, efforts.. 

* . .. 

Second, it :will improve and strengthen effective efforts- ipr* 

support of present * development activities* ; 

Third, the model will identify linkages among pommunitles , 
agencies, and' educational institutions and deyelop new' linkages 
where effective links do riot' exist. Training/ activities and ' * 
field services will be- designed to assist 'individuals, and organi- 
zations to/ build lining (mechanisms as a bisls for collaboration, 
Fourth, a high level, of participation 

b "in defining issues, building effective collaboration, 
acing N agency programs . . fc 

, the model will initiate an improved research and 
development system through a consortium of /educational iris tit u- 
tions serving the regipn. New linkages between u%ers knowledge 
(citizens, jurisdictions , agencies) ,and educational institutions 



public *rol 
and influe 
* Fifth 



w/ill assure a major 



will facilitate joint ^definition of issues! by users and researchers 
to enhanc^ the Slow o| knowledge production, delivery and utiliza- 
tion. 
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3 ix t h , ^he c ap a c i t y ior responding to, public needs wii'i * 
% be increased among ;.edye s ational ' institutions /km£ support agencies^ 

Seventh,, critical new\regionaJ planning >nd development * 
roies? will be developed and -teste.dv Train^ifig programs to support 
theae roles will be designed to. build* sfcdljs 1 ani^ utilize kn'ow^^' 
ledge about community ^and .regional, planriing and dev.elopfteih:, * • " 
requirements . ~, ^ % / I 

*' = . * * - K ' ' ' - * „ ■ ' " ■ ' 

Eight-h, programmatic research and evaluation will ; do«imeni , ; 
review, .and test phe application of the model/ -Analysis of-' 
critical propess^^ will assist in evaluation of planning and , : 
development methods, As indicators of program impact, public 
preferences* and reactions will 4 be measured over time,* - 

- - These eight^f lements are not mutually exclusive. . # The i^ 

9 * i 

interaction suggests that simultaneous attention to each should 

\ ■ ' : - ■ " " ; T ) 

produce greater achievements than, would a focus on only a few parts 

■ " *. . '■ , ■ * -= = i] - 

q£ the rurafl system, The program seeks to pursue all critical' * 
elements, and thereby create an improved system' for planning 
development in ruraj, regions , . % \ • - 

As* the model is installed and begins to -operate; a number 
of consequences are expected which will provide indications of 
success, These indicators -arre/in one sense objectives of the 
program, but in another .sense they are a test of effectiveness., 
V. 1 • Community, regional , state, and federal 5 agencies 

become more effective " iii 'achieving goals related ■ * 
1 * to rural planning and development, through improved 
* linkages, communication and increased collaboration; 
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•-,"2." ^ Community ^oHeges, state colleges,, and universities 

/V, strengthen their capability in supporting community ; or/ 

^ regional/ planning and development functions! . 
«i * -* ■ * - . ■ ■ . ^ 

J 3i Individuals * wit;h'in communities and support agencies 

'" . wij.1 improve their ability to identify problems, set 1 ~ '- 

. t , objectives*, plan to > systematically achieve* thos.e ... " V- 

objectives, implement the* plans, and evaluate the co-n- * 

, sequences ; ^ ■ • _ - 

< * k ; \ t • : - " / - . 

4 Public institutions and agencies *wi*ll continuously. >' 

examine, redefini and adapt their objectives and/* . ' 
activities in response <to interactions ,with % local d 

I * - ' * »»•»:.. I 

* jurisdictioijs, other agencies, and to current and^ 

future. 'problems and .opportunities in rural regions ; • 
5% The quality a^d effectiveness p-fc general- education - 
' in ruxal regions thr-ough local schools^ - community 

colleges, fCMar-year colleges, and universities' will \ 
1 _ be improved ; • ' ' ' . • * 4 -■ _ 

- . 6, A The Land-Grant University Structure and nfode -of 
operation will be directed toward more effective, 

integration of instructional , research and extension 

■ . . ■ * • . . 

resources in rural regions. • * v - * -, 



Excorpt from:- M CoHaboration and integration in Rural Planning 
and Development," p. 1,2 A proposal to the . % Keiloffe 



Fotiadatipn, September, 1,9 7*5.', WSU /'Pullman, Washing ;t«n.."" CTZ 
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THe Partnership for Rural Improvement is an idea! 
It is a concept). It is : aipaper organization] It is' ad^hocery 
•according to Tof fieri It is what people want it to hat*-! ' " fc 
What is PRI? It is a temporary mecB^nizsiii €q , baling - 
^d^catu^^ 

* ^iraX_ life iji tl^ven^ 
state. In ; the/process^, agencies an d i rist i t u nion s ar— g enc 6 ur age d 
to. examine their own ^organization t o ; ; 4e£e^ 1 they 

are able - to deliver needed services to these , rural ^ ^TTeas . Col- 
^aboration and learning how tS^qllabora^e" pataJiio^int in. the 
process* . . r ■ ■■ V ' • .-/•■- r '* '. V:' > ' ,,/<;--\Y -V v.' 

PRI is not , thei^, a narrow^ 1 . we 11^ hqused^ in, 

a Single institution,; Rather , it ' %m a bioad^ Creatiwve Idea th&t 
takes many forms. It, is different things /to differ er=it "peopled J 
PRI is an opportiinity to try new t Wings in old settings and/or , ' 
create new settings for old ideas 1 . PRI is what peopJt e~ make it. v './>.'• 

It is . an adventure into the known and unknown, Both community 

and organizational development strategies ar m -.being- empioyed>^t 
the local level .and at the institutional lev&l, At t — inifs they 
ftre found together because of their close relationshi—p v ! 
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' • " '- •: • 

* J n many ways .PRI is only limited By the imaginations 

. 0^.t]j^6^-^^q'<£ii^|bol-'wil!h'' it. What remains after tHe. termination 
of the -rfour-year Kellogg Foundation Grant wi 1 1_ be what peop le 
have found, valuable -and fulfilling profess ionally. and ior£aniza- 
tionally. • • \ t / v V ',. •;' '.£-^ : -'-r\?l' : '\r;. ; ' ?; •: ^^/^^V ^-r; .* ? r ; 
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DO CUMENTATI ON. OF CURRENT FIELD 

.1 . ...... 

PROGRAM ASSOCIATE ROLES 
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^ r Purpose of DoGignehtat:iqn / - " ^ . 

^ " In its second year, PRI ca still be seen- as in the founative stages 



• • v of ^velopment. pvo^of thr^ program associates have^ be^n oh staff Ifess ~ \ • 
than, a year, However, all hai^, by now', identi^ed a^- ©^afiiished their roles 
■ ^thin the project- M 

^erieiice ^ that offers ^ 

- ha - s ieaitt: that each associate wa% required fitf assess ^ist^ skills* and identify 
-M-s^l^needs^ij^^ 

-iinprovaneiit. Due in part to their varied backgrounds sociology, grotip pro- 
cess facilitation, 1 education^ adult ^ucation and cannnmity resource develop- 
ment — the program associates haw ^ach developed the associate role in ■' 
slightly different jaird unique ways* ^We perceive these differences as strengths, 
md/ttdnfc it appropriate, at this ti|e, to docunent the difiEer^ices. ' , - 

Wf hope that a comparison 6f the differences may lead to the development 
of a-generic model for future PRI ;pxpgram associates. Therefore, we will dis- r 
cuss three different approaches to the program associate role and draw some 
conclusions fron an exploration of the similarities and differences. * -• 
.As, we planned t±ds position paper, we realized that one the first \ : 
tasks would be to interview the three program associates in order to gather 
data that would acairately reflect their perspectives of the tasks. We % 
designed an interview ins twniOTt and mailed copies to each associate Va week - 
prior to the interviews^ It : was our intention that they have an opportunity 
to review the questions and spend some time reflecting on their positions * 
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sumnar^ bf^clui associate's ^> .;->^v ^ 

'* ~- . ^ • - ; : \ * - 

interview qu^sti--c3ns: r ~ ~- V ^ " * 

: . - - ' * I " " - i > "« ~ * * ^ ' - 
• ; would yosc-zz des«i^e :^oui^oj© fr> as^ prom^^soaliiB ^ ^ * * - V-"' 

: : -v.;-::- '•• * _ « X '•. - • v • ^ • ••' \ •• , "•. * •• v " ' v - "*'£--'. - 

•• = "' x ''.-"-"" " * Vv.V - ■■ .'• ."• \W ';. VViS -' • / r''.'^-*' "■: ,'-'}-. ' V-/^ ■ :[■ '■ 



3* What ^re youmar on^oingr xe&pdnstbili 




*sign a gezrarxc Schedule 

Ly, long rang-e):^ -V^: • . 

5. What entry lfEEsv&l shilla ^omB t PRX associate need to h^? '' 

■ . . • - ; , • ; ■ - g y ^ " . . . - v ^ ^r^^^^-;^-: 

6, Nhap zaater^Z3s or ^ Wo^i^i ; OTisfcttree otuIS benefit an associate? 



7, How do you gom? ^outrexpladning PRIZ* 

What would &mm of benefit t& you in-& manual or resource Jfcifc? 

."■•,.■.* ' ' ... . .... ~ .■ ... ....»•.. ..' =. , 

Smnary of liiterv — iews V 

Program As_ sociate #1. ~ / ~. ■,.>; * 

"How^ould^ you de^sorlbe your roMs) as & program associate: for PRI?" 

Program Associate #1 saw the role foiming two clusters of activities^. 



He identified activitia^ that start up a proj ect ^mitiating, motivating, 



^qgsdltln^ piamtag^ ^^P* — and ttese activities that inaintaiji a program 
and allow it to grow — facilitating, organize ing, adninistrating, . documenting, 
teach%/tTairiirig. Altrsdioxigh he actaiowledged - -^hat there is much overlap in " 
tile rolqs, he felt thatzr: it was important for ^he program associate to recog- 
nize the evolution of tnJie role. The program associate needs to be prepared 



one group, 6^ partners (a new grbijp to PR!) while assuming a maintenance 
and. ^jpport iLye Toh*z in another group " (an ongoing - group of partnersgwho ... 
hawf clearly^defin^ 

<£g$ct v Of ti^ Jtrtst nwlft iple role - - requires t&^t the ^prd^^rti ^^oc toe ' - . 
h|nsre good dia|9rb£t^c^^ f felt jezSat it was i^qirt^ ? ; y - 
ibe able to diagn^s^ the stage of development of a- groqi in order to shape ^ 
anal define the appzrgpriate role of the associate^ • c .-' . : -V* /' - ; H 



When^ask^ tJie following list 

s was added, to- anef' verified by his program #s= sist 



'Resource 



^r: 



Helping partners gi»d other community members 
become aware of r^s=ources (human, material f - 



Contact; Builder 
Maintaitfei- 



Meeting FaciJLt:ator: 



ttc# that can be waffle available. : 

An important role f^br opening and maintaining 
comnnsiication between the PRI pro j ectj. 'and 

key people in state__ and local agencies and 4 

■ ■ — - • • . ■ - ■ - ■ - . • . - ■ * ** 

institutions, ' / . > 

" . ■ ^ , _ * . ■ 

Keeping records of <=3ontacts made, problems 

-identified and recb^rds of PRI 1 involvement^ 

Arranging for n^etii— igs (dates j places, etc.); 
building agendas, jncusnitoring. and wp^prting 
group processes* * 



%o of . the PRI regions have program assistants. In this paper we will- 
t^K to dr^w a dist auction between information 4 gatzhered from the associates 
ancl information £t<^n the assistants, 
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Plaimmg/Admiiiastration.-*: - =Idrofetfyiiig a' path\jEor ^evelopiMent of 

, -* the PRI network and those adnuisristra-- 

' : ' -7 : ■ - ■ ■ ' ■ . ' tiire duties (budgets, etc.) thsat Keep the \ : 

..^ ;. \ '* program functioning.- ' ', -' ';' 

v in addition ^o ; ; i3«r; WstwOJSles ^^c^-'iisbid^^aftd-- tKa~^kity$$ 
motioned that there^^re^^^ deal*, of .'^ 

these were done by^e assistant yihojho solieitJd^eip fron parHbxit / 
agencies; wher4eWr.,^stoie/ ! They also ^entified ^ the toportant "^^sk of ; 1 

■ private resources. " \ •;■ . : ['/ : v. •', 

f - ; The associate in this region also felt ; < tSat it .was .j^oj^aiit " £ op a 
teaming relationship to be built between the associate arid rj^assistant 
(example: sharing training or*teaching events) so that the.assistrsint could 
becdTO^fatoiliar with the role of -the associate and be able to talced on that 

' role when the regular associate was . hot available^ The discussion seemed 
to drift. nattixaXly to the second question: * y 1 \ '\ 

"How did you get started?" ':/ \ .- 

/ This associate \ differentiated "between those tasks that build the ^ ' • 

' " v • ■ "■ ; ■ . .. . ■ ' ' /; •;• - * - - / 

.intei^; teaniaiig -_realtiiwish±p' : • CaSspc^ate/as^istant ; associate/PRI Staff) 

and those taslcs that build a relationship' with the partners* Som^ of tie 

first internal tasks were to; j ■ 

. • Explore expectations and Come to agreement about how the 
associate and the assistant would work together; identify 
indiviciual and share tasks; setup a record keeping and' 
account system; set up an office, * 
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eternal .steps ■ included:-'-/ . ! ^ ,s • * 

$ ^}}^-cm^^-j^k^res^ti^ into the' cbdinunity (this 

v \m 0j^^:i$a^p^^m%^AW;i&^OB. setti^^^a^*:. 1 ;; 

- ' " • ■ - » " ) ; * * ; * /•' • . >■ ■ 

• tjeipqij partners, iNan^" em^agaX^ Mks ;3nt;*^ii^ coam^tjr 
goals (formal ainii iatfoiinil . needs ^s^ssments) . - v / 



• P^^entinf orientation sessions (or meetings) '■■ With potent iaat 

p^TCQersor coixcerried citis^^nsX, * ^ t 4 - v 

^een aployed sane : months* Slje JdeAtified some initial task=£s thax ; 
sfaa hadjstar tei If both jneriajers of a-.teii ! startB4:at^^ the sims tifes, these »• 
ffic-.ght be shal-ed tasks . .. * The first te«sk -was. to identify potential ccamnnunity \. 
issues that o-coid be addressed 3y P=%1. ^ do^^V-she':r-i)/i^-*ciDftn«rittae. 
rerports Cstatelsirel, exanple: "Rgv^itsaizing K^al Washington, !•>•; • 2; 3 • ; ' 



mtified is«s5 given coverage ^....n the local newspapers; and 3) in. ter- 
vi— ewed staff ^fthc city planner's office. ._~ 

It seeme^ithit an over arching . task far both the associate and. tr^he 
as distant wiQi become 'clear |bout the ptential for' mi anvolveffleiit '• 
bn«e this Wa5 acCOTplished Cactuall^y, as they describe it, a 'Vision of 
potential," Smm to be an ongoing —task) they could determine strategies 
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(be to His job. the jp^mtfiers ' to him) Re saw his wle as a *catalvst/ 
• facilitator whose tasfc -was to move the partners [Jm fhe pEaiiosophic 
goal getting s^ge to^a_ = proactive stage. o£ identifying projects -and 



bwl<^link^^^ with a need and those "who cdiitd poo4 



services to -nfeet that n-«ed. Htf was very conscious of his- rjrole as 'one 
of ti^nsition, and, v&e»ever possible, tools «fte ['aim. parrlaiers^aSongv '. 
thus building their indespendence. ', ^ 

s, "f^iaiire your 0ftg^»ing' .responsi^ . . • .. ' - , . ; 

a raA^ extensive list of tasks: V /: . ; * 

: . * * continue to act as a catalyst .O^M^te gro^s) 
^lipond to inquELxies - " " - 

™k with j?artne*xs . to build/expand philosophic base ; '\J 

siflpoft,. chairperson/ vice chairperson (of partner ag«=ncies1 

tidi/train terfrmicpies ^r§instorming f probta-solvaiig, etc.) 

pll (internal^ staff; with-partiiarsj ~ ~ \ . 

deionstrate cswnwjoiity development models, strategies and 
techniques - to pa=irtners 1 i_ " - - : "•' ■ . 

Identify cesffim^i^ty deveio^ent heeds p£ partner^ mi. cdiiinunities 

build and maintazin contacts with state wise organiza_tions - - 
^agencies " 

Link local peopls to resources 

itwdel.role of faczzilitator and help individuals build. 
Facilitation sldELls 

Sin^ tht pwpose PRI is to build md maintain an , ongoing 



recip^QcAl relationship 



reen various institutions and- agencies t in 
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one:#awarenes=s building, working with participants to iden^fy problems, 
collaborating: as . 'k planner whin a ■ spliition has been c^ 
as an^uifonnfel evaluatqr^: ^ 

.eite b^ecjpB^^ institutionalized or is completed.' towever, while the V -. 

panf, he or ; sSie may be in the planning phase with mother.: 

f, ^a^tiaa 5our schedule and help, us design a generic schedule \ • ;/ 

V v. ■ : ■ :.'^V;'3 

Both the associate and the assistant in this region found this "to 
be a difficult: question to answer. They felt that there was no one. typical 
day or week. They could generalize that each- day had seme time spent in 
contacting partners, sane liaison work with the PRI staff and some 'time 
Spend in keeping the records up to elate. Some days were meeting days 
while, others were spent planning strategies for increased involvement. Both 
\ said that tiine— was spent in building the resource; library, 

- "What ent^ry level skills does a. PRI associate need to have?' 9 \ 7 

The progir-am associate pointed out that tp acmirately examine the role 
of 'program ass*^ociate and entry level qualiiicatims, we need to consider 
attitudes, in addition to skills* He felt that several attitudes were very 
important for —the associate (and assistant) . These were: a willingness to 
be ^flexible (xissdZ in^ose one's values on others) ; an ability to help others 
S 3 ^ S W11^ to plan ways to. diminish one 1 s active role in^ problan 

solving; and a tolerance for ambiguity, ... 



; The associate then linked these attitudes with certain skills 'and 



5© - . t-iiat vlieicoi^^ered.^iitry-; i%vel - qualifications . -Thejr were; 

• - C^Wuiibatioii; skills l^tten and^bral ^ 1 

• \ Groi^? pirccfes s^^ pf small gronp dynamics * ^ 

; aid how-to* intervene ta improve "group process.es V - • 

• ^ Development: COTMU-cation /• 
decision making, problem solving skills - ~- if 

• vA&unistoc^ inanalgejneni/ 

office management ' ^; -^W. ■ r. ■y y \j-'l/.;\' 



.^^^^g^Basa^^ 
v. • Prombtipn skills \ v 

The associate added several others: ; 
: • , , : ._ 

• . Research - ' ^ . . % - . " 

• Interpersonal skills- ' 

' Both the associate and the assistant cdnanented that since they came front 
:,. different disciplines (education and urban planning) they formed a coniple 
raentarjr^latiohship and felt t^ 

"What materials or technical assistance could benefit an associate?" 

Both the associate and the assistant identified a need for a PRI 
library, that could serve as a resource center 'for the associate, assistant* 
and partners. Topics, of materials included: change agentry, consultation 
facilitation, group processes, economic development, community development 
and growth impact literature . ; 
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" They alsc/ identified the.need for a brochure that describes PRI. 
~rTh^noted;r 

7 tion about PRf," and . a brbcWire; MlpJ 

"'• Both the associate and the assistant commented that they would like 
to have infonnation about ongoing development, projects^ 

in other states. * •. ; 

"... .*.---'_",. . 1 ". ".••J* -»>.'.t... !w* 

for occasional over-^^houlder assistance 

t MPe of i^h^ea^^is^^ have 



a different ^e^pectiye on the prbgress betog ty tile program associate. 
The consultant could suggest ^alternative •approaches or of fer; hints for 
improvempftt. They also said that they needed an occasional infusion of new : 



ideas/and these could be obtained at workshops 
5vided by NTL and University Associates) . 



(Examples were workshops 



"How do you go about explaining PRI?" 

They said that they follow a Similar fermat for both Individuals V 
and for groups, '.They describe a little about 'the history of the 'project, • • 
the basic philosophy of PRI and a talk about what is going on in 'current 
proj ects . If they are meeting witftTa group they occasionally engage in 
futuring activities so that participants at the meeting can explore possibil- 
ities and goals about proposel future projects. • ' 

"What would be of benefit to you in a manual or. resource; ki,t?" 
. y The associate and the assistant thought that the manual needed a . 
preface where the philosophical underpinning of PRI was presented the • 
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shcnild zmyiew sei 




•a. - . :. - f 
atxon. They ^sc^thought sf manual 



iconmiunit^ citizen involve- 

ment; tiie irite 

science ? : sociology, anthropology a^ . r >/ - " v - - " . . 

A manual . could present a generic 'model &r citizen ii^^ 
suggest that the practicioner make adaptations* from this model i Certain 
proce^?^ : could be} outlined in a resource" itit; brafes^orining- decisiirai^" 
makir^^priqri.tizatiQn, force-field-^analysis ,' conflict negotiations', ! etc* / 
£ln^ sx^ggest ^^ffl^mjal ; exj^re one o£ •tiie intfikv/ 



personal skills needed by a team, such as the^r own te 



am of ; one associate 




one assistant- These skills included teaming^ giving each other 



ositive reinforcement helpful, i 

"if you are successful you work yourself out of a joh'^and how to deal with 
a job that is often in response mode -- how to turn a crisis ' situation into 
a positive proactive way ^ ? 
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V \ _" iWam Associated \7 ; -; * ;. ; ' 



>:-: J ;This associate i^a^ ; >v;/ 
goal# th^at ^;W^e^list^: iQtthe vacancy' an^^clrtSit : program impi ^entatioiv "'^ 

ibi jl^l^^^nt, ij^tra-org^zational ; development, andjWer-ortajazatd^^;/^ 

. f -. kv-* ? --. v ?v . 



per^m tasks of 1 a id^e* : *" 

agent in .srcourag^^t^ partners ^ 

^aching soiutiGra ^(i?ciraiLmty problans, ' and' helpiiig partners 'to tiieir TOle 
in Tiffa^ ^tovelojment by ^ouragl^them^ to be active In ptogwts i^re t$my . 
nave , the i — Bsoixrces tMt are e^ecially useful, V . • 
•. She^^p«it on to descrtbe her am adaptation of % fto ^pJLes of change 
agrtttyCtb— velock, 1973) i 3 / 4 ' ; z C / >V s 7;, . ' ;; ; 

' ■—^Catalyst: identifies problan areas in ccaimmnity ; suggests \\ 
v ; - ^trategiS^r change; OTCoi^ges^p«^ersM^ and citiz^t "V \ 
/ ^^5>artlcip^ipir^in the -solving of cunmiunity .problems . ,r ^ v 

puliation Coordirtator: - keep the local partnership and . \- 
, ■Washmgton State University administration 'inf armed about ' 
• ; acummunity^ development - progrims and activities iii the sub- ^ / 
1 ^regipa; tf - 



^oceis Helper : guides confamity groins and PRI partoers 
MOiroiigh the J how to 1 of probla^ jolving, lliis includes not 
c^zmly grotq) facili a txon, but also an underst^iding of social <- 
.^change processes % Included, in thi^ ^tild be encouraging irfter. 
s.gency cooperation . b^' improving connmmication networks . " 



Note: 



p&s progrm 0i^iate ftan her kssistant- 

Hojwever, we wxll include cTcmrnients ^nade by the assistant, when they 
■ % a ^ Significantly diff er^it frcrfn the, associate and indicate who was 
, th^ respondant. t ■ * ^ ' " _ . - 

3 v , v. ■ '■' ■ : ' • • r ~> v..* * v 

jteelock^ a^teld Training for Change^ Agents :' Colter for Research ™ 
UtaiE^tiwi of Scienmic KnowlMge, Itaiversi-ty of Michigan f 1973 
Havelock identified the roles as: Solution" Giver, Process Helper, Catalyst 



Jtesour^ce Linker^ 
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to which ^-qmitark together. 
The assistant^fxOTi the^stern regi^ while using Slightly different^ tenns , ; 
also said the rcSe of the associate is that of >a change agent. This assistant, 
too, had bee^ hired prior to the associate and had" started to gathef to&riatidn ^ 



about the, ccfflnnunity^vte 

r^^h^saw*-t^ 



agencies 
mation si 



orgapizatiOTS^ ar^assisted "^ough better rr^^^trinn and infor- 
to identify ccsmttunity needs ahd wprk together in a problem 
to connmini^ dhangev ' . ~ 1 '. . : ^. V V- : .; 

How did you started? What were ydur first tasks?" 

s associate identified her first task was to b ecome familiar with PRI , ' 



^hington State Uh^ the sub^regional^ partner- 

ship and the connnunities of her region , In a critique of the first draft of this 
position paper, she further elaborated on her . Interview by providing a list , of 



first tasks: 



1 . become familiar with PRI : Ask how it was conceived and 
what it is now. Review tfre files, read the annual report 
and go over the goalie Read the newsletters and the - 

€ minutes for each subregional meeting, as well as the 

minutes for the;RCC and WSU gdyisory council. Read the 3 
correspondence and review the ; status of ongoing pro j ects. 
Make sure you understand the relationship PRI has with 
WSU and your relationship with the Program Administrator 
and try to get a feel for PRI f s adfaamstrative procedures* 1 
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v outJ*ttat~^spurces 



? : Bliii*8uea^diL 

v :Bctens^ — 
tensx 



ice. 



3. 



-r* are tJie~research and ex-. 
•ng,in (sic) that may be appro- 
ai . w< ,, . v, i?- I^ the resources available 

?cons^ts) ^ - e on -sources." 

,y BeGcm^ Familiar- With "tl^/e6U^e :'\-Be^--^..cDllefye\^teff 

f.ta^-tJitf schedule. \, ^-to* find out who? s -who in the 
college, and: if/possible^ have someone* take you on a 
tour and introduce you around. Understand internal 
procedures, e.g., travel Vouchers, purchasing, "ordering" 
equipment , etc . Know the resources thai are available 
through t^ of these ■ 

:resdurces".' ,T '^' : ' " v ■ ^: • ■ ; , .., • 



4. 



MstrifitS} ^ 

in their office • : AsIc fpr: a> toin^pf their o^cfe^ v 
andfl^ 

what^ th^ btt^ it can be? Whi* t^ 

have to ERT in teims of staff time and resources . " 

* >f Bedane Familiar ^with Community: W^k St the pl^iial 
environment; study road maps ; Anew where towns are; know 
the populaticm and other your 

community. Prepare a mailing list, or Iwk through an 
existing one to see who are the local government of ficials , 
_/also notfe what agencies and institutions are operating 
in til© ammmlty. Visit as many agencies and institutions 
an the subregioii as pi&ssible 

on a totnr of their offices (PCD, CAP, * Port Districts , 
Cmmty Commissioners, City Councils, etc*)* What service 
clubs toe active in cotauriity affairs ? What volunteer 
groups can you tap? ^ r 

What is the power structure- -who are the other actors 
iii th*? coiraminity? Read about the roles aid responsibilities 
of elected officials. Know the goveinmertt^" Systems that 
are operating. How mai^r cities are incorporated and what 
services can ^they obtain from the county government? 
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andread rheiyellbw pSpirs ^i£p^ feei^Siele^Ss 
"Y?* 1 *??*-' ^ with curr^ffc events; subscribe to 

• all the Weekly and daily newspapers in the subregion 

and visit the newspapers arid key radio stations." ' 

In addition to this al^ce firgn 'the. associate, /the assistant also shared 

some of the first tasks that she saw as important to building the project. 

She noted that in addition to many ; of the «generai awareness building tasks y - 

listed by tteassoeiate, she, ' - 

Alternatives for 

and^^ 

the assistant had built several key linkages with the partriers; I§ey decided I 
that the assistant should continue with these contacts, thiis' maintairii^ '' 
facilitation continuity with the partners. ,■ 

Due to the complex nature 
the associate felt that iiwas reasonable to expect an associate to be in an 
awareness phase for up to six months r . itowever,: during this tune there would 
be many tasks accomplwh^ in terms of need^ 

resources that would later become part of a systematic problem solving process . 
(This is supported by Conner, see the summary v 
■ , "What are your^ongplng responsibilities?" S 

During the initial telephone interview the associate identified 



tasks: 



• Liaison with Washington State University 
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new partners see ^ xqle in Cammmity Development 
• Encourage partners to participate 



• Educate partners in COTmiunxt^ fdevalbp^ models v 

-• team ' building) : .;^ ? ;;:^'V :; .;;: - . .• • v • \ /: '.}:. ..- ■ .'v . '■ " - 



* F«ilitate^^^ this role) \ 

• Work with task forces on ^artiajlar assxgim ^ ^ ■ 



Upon r^eiectiOT; (after Tf*n^ 
additional perspective: . . »*. " 

ft Mf ongoing responsibilities incJMe^tldng with t^ partt^r- ^ 
sMp wthe acco^lishm 

partner* How©^ 

institutional ties and this allows me to ronani neutral and 
, objective, The imti^ 

to create a climate for interagend>r cooperation by stimulating 
and encouraging COTanunication, as well as coordinating the 
activities qf the partners ^ 

Potential areas of , concern in the ccaiinunities are either identi- 
^ W 0 ^^ to partoers^ but a consensus is taken 
- before project implementation. Once idable projects are ' 
identifi^i, t^k forces cotijos are established 

to set the direction for strategy, my role in the task force 
is to encourage partners to participate in coraminity problem 
solving and to guide partaers who are not fmiliar with 
processes feough the social cKaiige strategies. It is my: 
attest to create a learning environment in these task force 
meetings so that we ' may share JLnf oimation, exchange ideas, 
and learn different ways to approach problems, * 

Ity other tasks center around the duties of an administrator 
in handling the' budget , d ^ 
' attending staff meetings, and acting as liaison for the 
western subregion with the rest ©f the PRr^ staff . 
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' - .' - While fnos^. of ay tiine is spent working with the partners , • 
..." v 1 ^o.cpncern nyself with conwunit^ work in id^ 

;- ne ®^ -iJ^^eTcoranuiu.ty-, linking resources , and through the 
use of partner "reso^ - 



: - famine your O^^uiZj© axid £<&2p us desigiika g^^c sc^edui^ • - _ 

' t2ie ^program ajsoclate. 11 (paily, w^afcly, loii^ range ; 

As in t^e previous ^ the associate and the assistant both felt 

thkt this was a difficult question to answer. The assbciate did, however , send 

us a ttatati^ plaiming^ ^ 

■ : • , December 1977 - tfcr 1978 Becdne fand WSTT^- WUH "- -V^y 

V the paartners , and the ^oM^-fy (see s^dto question) , as s weil : 

de^lcpnent '} ^ £<Jr : y 



3tm£.197ff ^ 

staff time aiid resoi^esTin proj ect i^lemeatatiori. Begin >; 
^ncOTrag^, p 

Obtain: outside funding for project that will continue beyond — 
the twu t years / Have lo&al government involved in PRI project 
.. sel^tipn* _ v „ji;. _ v-^ ^.^yW^- ,,..7;' ;yy>- 

December ^-1978 - ^vmber 1979 ? Gain partner lnst£»^^hal 
m^ort frtm staff mf^fM* outside th^ individuals i^presented 
in the PRI subregion. Begin having partners take on duties 
of PRI staff Xarirariging meetings, writing up minutes, etc.) 
as the progrjkni assistant role should be phased out at this 
tint. Expand PRI activities in regional affairs, ^TA 
or grant supi^rted employees placed in different institutions 
to promote goals of PRI and cany out tha tasks of associates ^ 
with project implementation* . . ,.• . • 

December 1979 - May 1980 Evaluate the partners effectiveness 
in project i^lOTentation, evaluate, the effectiveness - of * 
educational delivery systems , define the level to which the 
partners can effectively and efficiently work together on 
cooperative projects, / ? 

"What entry level skills does a PRX associate need to have?" 

associate generated a list of qualifications from her position: 

. ■ - - . d ' - * ' ' 

• A master's degree witii two years experience in either 
BSD, Plaradng Office , Extension, A [coimmity College _or 



She did not elaborate further on the reasons for requiring a Master's Degree; 
i-e-, the skills and competencies that this would specifically hiring to this 
positidn* , 

' '; . * V , X;.;,; 
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• "Course baclcground in conniunityt development , economics > . 



politick s^ 

related field." / ; r , 

'TJtodexsl^ 

fT Be -able to get along with people and possess neutrality: ' 
a thora 

ag€mc>r settd^;^^^^^^ if the PA could ; : 

'TLbderstan&i^ : ; ; ^; ' ; ; ^ ; H <S< 



•'Understand iji-group be- - 

relate to the total Gcmwimily) 1 !^^^; ^ V ^ ? 



ft 



• /TtoderstmdiSig ^of content, i.e; , gi^tsraansMp, planning, 
local government roles and responsibilities, etc. 

• ''Know how to assess cooirairiily needs" -' 



\ 



# ^TQniW to iwB Jiiie r^Swces" ^ .. .. . 

• f T&iow how to develop an educational program based on needs'* -I 
Our interview with the assistant also focused on effective characteristics, 

some mentioned by the associate. These included the ability to be perceived as 
a neutral third party, with no advocacy positions . She felt that this low-key 
approach was most facilitative to the partners; it assisted the- partners in 
developing ownership of the outcomes of any project. She also OTphasized the 
need for the associate to be a self-starter, a person who can serve as an active 
catalyst for the partners, helping than to develop the Qiteirai and intereat 
necessary for involvement. • ; ^ + 
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- r tec^cal as^lst^ce^uid benefit an associate?" 




^teri^ 1^ with names of staff \ 

subregion waiited a Ccire • reference 

^ntaining lite 

;chaixig^ ^tteoiy , : orgaitt^tio^l diagnosis , and material to help analyze local 
politics. ' J ; "VV- " v ' - U- = • > t \ - • -' v : ;;: ; : : - ' V 

• The assigtmt felt that several initial training ki^ic^^^i^^^ff " 
could learn process skills (decision making and meeting procedore) would have 

ful to her whm she fix^t started* •" ;_*' & * V. 

" Conversely, the associate felt that there was already enough assistance 
in the area of grpup processes and small group facilitation- £ •> ; 



tf As fr I meritidried before, we as I^og^ani Associates neai more " 
infoimation o between group process skills, (i-^- * Beal 4 , 
Bohlen, Routobough; Havelock, (etc We could do well with 
more materials on strategies to change (Ttogers, Shoemaker,, r 
Weiss, etc.) and ccaiiminity resource analysis (Williams, 
Howell, etc.)* 



In looking at technical assistance, the best approach would tie 
to assess the local resources first and then make requests. 
In my work I encounter cc3nnnunities who need technical assistance 
in civil engineering plaraung, gi^ntwriting, etc. It would.be 
encouraging to know that we had resources in our institutions 
that could help COTBomities in the &l£il3ment of tiieir perceived 
needs first, so tiiat we could then\work m otiier areas -of need 
awareness , ,f . ' • • ; 

"Bow do you go aJbout explaining PRX to the uninitiated?" 

The associate included two eacamples of how she defines* PRI: . 

nie long definition: "A simple definition of PRI can be ; 
^ found in tm goals ttet are spelled out in the ammal r^ort, 
; One is the «plMatiOT that PRI -is "a wrto^ ^^erimOTt--tryi^ 
to test the level to which various institutions can work to- 
gether. This test is done through project ij^lemeritation. 
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; The seccaid goal is of an. int^a-agen?y rature/--in*"that we are ^ 
; y ; trying to iinprove* the; de^veiy of; services^ f or : participating 1 

^ y ; - : :1 

* ' identifying resottrfces. Oar over-all" goal is to improve the 

rural cpzality of life &t; flie elevea coimties involved -in PRT* 

3 > The shb^ educational 

theii^i^ / 
■ . : Bridgeport School Board Meeting, January 17, 1978) 4 £ 

; The assistant went ^ to - describe a pfoq^xre wiiel-eby / she> explains a little 13 

* about the history of the pro j ect— how it came to be funded by t^Keliog Fcnindatidh 
. and the goals of the project- She t±iim tailors airyr additicmal presentation^^ ^ ; 

the specific needs of .the person or group seeking inf ormtion- She he>lps them ^ 
idmti^ how th the proj qct ^and identify the potential that they ^ 

, can s ' - - j I , , 

-ghat woaZ<J 2>e of benefit: to ffou in a mariiial r>r rpgnHf^ ktt?" 

The associate asked for ar^r material that would help an associate with the . 

looked for material to help with this, and "although the need for such material m? 
is .obvious, she had; not come across anything that was really suitable- She also 
said: .. . " . ..v... . . : , 

"I believe the need for a Program Associated manual i£ * 
Justifiable and the time pat forth in its development worthy, 
but I would encourage that any^ docinnent produced in the name 
~ of PRI include a broader base of philosophy and not have its 
efforts limited by one frame of reference." 
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. , "How would you describe gour to1&(sI as program associate jfor FKX?" ! , 

* "Bow did you get start 



OrigriTftlTy tl3i^^program ^sociate ^pmt "time getting to koow^people. 
Before deteimining how- she; Would carry d^^tfre to she would best 

use tor ocmsQijc^^ 
role. She met with staff r ofi^ F^ ^ 

these faculty members and her s elf. fit may tbe significant that ; site Vid^itif 

assistant with whom to team. ) She said that she worked* the assui^tion " 
that the PR! faculty and she could foxm an effective team^ and was not dis* 
appoin^^ 

mutual support off ered by her team members. 

She then set up the nom that her position could be that of a 
referral agent for the partners. She would' be available to receive pro* 
posed project referrals and would work as aT linker between the agency 
initiating the referral and people who could help with meeting the need, — 
For example, she received , a request from some county commissioners to analyse 
potential growth in their county. She setuip a meeting betweOT the ccranis- 
sioners and a person from W5U who is an expert in grovrth impact studies. 

This associate sees much of the role of the associate as that of process 
facilitator. The associate needs to work with groins in order f or then to 



%Ms associate ^ does not $ at this time * have an, assistant, therefore P this 
interview reflect the perspective of one person. 
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share gqB^ mi deteimine next siteps* . v " 

to ^sista^^S^ 

same paraprofessionals, aiid has develop^ a propossi for hiring - an assist- 1 
ant. She has giv^n a good deal b£ thought to the various roles that would 
(comprise such a team: , ^ V ^ ! *• . - 



TOQWi ASSOCIATE 

, develops piugtdjiib 

.coordinates pro j eets 

Thanks resources 

, stimulates interagency 
COTmsiieaticn 
_ *providaj ^ainingk 
" , desipis mterfals ; : : 



TBBC^AH ASSISTANT. 

* provides direct community 

developsient help for- projects 

.links resources - 

, assists jri rraim'Tiff hiiiding 
skills in project: client groups 



< 



/provide, short ^eera 
ct3mtifiidy^developax2nt/ ~ ^ - 
process help to client v 
groups on mi intervention/ 
consult tton basis 



* provides research assistance 

as -needed r ~ - 
.serves an "apprenticeship ,i 
in eo^nm,ty developamt 
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arid faciii^^Idrt slcillsj^l^ia^ 

mmxtioned, the ^^^e ; ^ 
; equal kttbDimts in all of ;the counties (6) 



I 



it; this was important if aJ.1 aregis 
ongoing , tasks include , Tnoh.i1 



region. TMs assbdial 

the budget (the sub -regional • 
budget as the WSUbudge^ is V^iueed cb»t budget) , ^tiatlng and condutrt^ 
planning meetings flj&'gjSiife 



student intern, thus freeing up her- time to work with the partners. The 
delegated respon^ 

(phones, etc , J and some recording and documentation. This associate has also 
Started preparing -a- monthly ^report^fbr^thl : - 

She felt that this kind of tangible documentation that is shared with every- 
one is one way of keeping people up to date in a systOTmatic and regular way. 
"Examine your schedule and help me design a generic schedule -for a 
/program associate." 

ALthou^rthis ""nttVC^^t^TAS^'tl^'ti^'cf developing a generic schedule * 
describing daily or weekly tasks, difficult (as did other associates) , due 
to the fact, that so much of the work is responsive^ she has developed a plan 
of work for herself and for other staff involved in her project. This is 
included as a ssnripie: 
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■ S<*#1 Otscricc 



> WSISTANCE , STAFF" ?Tire ■ » ^ 



.fea^ li :;^t;^j^ vi.'' A'-- 



• Lincoln taity 



lit 




jfanft wiring ; 




art OffUUU 



WT3MIU 
■ Cenpirehensive 

* Placing 



Staff ©iVilopfl©\C 
wd triU\g 
SpoltinrCaiity 



technical 



V 



'Mis Fiiiiiv 

afloi Traijiuif 



,Eecl 



B#cty ied Hsnry 
frogtimf Shirley 



teUt Jim Eawv 
"Ronfaas 



Jot hither 



ViddBra|iig. 
C Pace 



w. 



■India 



■Wlf Hfdli CeiEif, 
Video' -cechnicians 



Q<J; Bill Gb^ccer 



IH TERV EN TI 0 N 
ihlcLil 



ir 



Sehool^eciir^ 
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on-OT ±e*t you^can see that^here is_a variety of programs - 
school related programs, planningfcdnmssion programs / staff development 

{'•Nature, of Assistance") that the associate mus^have or locate is also wide. 
These range f^ 

is the .expectation of the client system that they. will receive some answers, 
to teaching skills, where the cli^ 

.rather than what specifically is done.^ /' ■ ■ " 

It is also ^^&imatdve to a«mine how this associate has pMed ^gether^ 
_ . a t<?aD * of P^P| # **th diverse aid complOTientar^^^ 
;; ^piartoer^ 

StSff ^ ^ -^^^ action, land use planning and > ; 

education. The staff also represents two different institutions of Mgker 
. l*mto&> .^^^r^ifyr^. the partnership concept. Her resource staffs * 
/ further elands tte^ 
.©f^pRI,-/^^ 

It is also supportive of the previous associate comments to note that 
while some projects are in an initial stage, others are either mid-way 
through or have reached some stage of completion. The role bf the associate 
with some. groups may be initiator while with others, - at a different stage 
of completion, the role may be one of diminished visibility. 
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ant for working with both individuals involv^ with change efforts and with: 
partner and potential partner agencies— Uiese could, be labeled as rfacili- 
jbatipn v skills * : C ,' : •Y^;--^/ . : : •," .; -y T- >" : ^v=. ' /• .- - - - '. y ' 

* cerainxnication skills. ; ; \ ■ 

* problm solving sttlls : , " - s " 

* " decision making skills (ability to facilitate r 



groups with decision ^infikiiig)/ 
* group diagnosis skills ; intervention skills 



* ^ d^eloping a teandng relationship ; x ; >/ 

- infoimatioai, A subset of skills ; need^fbr infoimation sharing include: 

^'communication skills and writing skills. ^ / ; , ' 

^ Having scane theory base from which to work was seen as useful. By this 

. ti» associate Mant having a ration^ change, group 

processes, cannuM^ etc.) for diagnosis and strategy imple- 

mentation. This associate had considerable experience in facilitating 
and relied on her understanding of change theory, group development an 

.. processes as a base upon which to build an understanding of comnimity 
evolving in the PRI project. > , , 
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"Whai^ materials or technical ^ssXstancG could benefit an associate?' 

As this person was already skilled in group process techniques / she felt 
that she would have benefited most from materials or workshops focusing oh 
diverse models «rf ch^ge a^entxy;- She also woid having access 

to a network :bf change agents : :•• 

A directory of resources within the s^ate, and especially witJiin the 7 



a need for a list of county ccanmissioriers and faculty that would be^3J^X\r^;l " 
in the project. She felt that workshops in the following areas would always 
be of assistance: ....... '..l • / \ 

r : v* 

learning workshops . ' ' j ' ^ 

-•' • ■ Group diagnosis techniques > . 

* Development of straie^ies for citizen ^ 
participation • ; - t V 

* Hikian relations training ' ' ' ^ ' / 
. This associate identified assistance falling into two categories: 

CI) materials (directories', etc . ) anji (2) consultation and training assistance 
in community development, land use planning, group processes and change agentryj 
"How do you explain PRX to the uninitiated?" 
: This associate determined that her descriptions of the project would vary 
from audience to audience , For those simply curious^ she gives a brief overview 
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works with tJieia to identify their lie resources arid how they: fit into 

the picture- - ' . 

"-" • . " - - *. • • 7"-""- ' --" - ; VV*-^ - ■'■ \ - '. "- ' , 

"wlmt would bm o£ bmnmfit in i^vmnucil or resource kit?" " 

• ' - : y. ?7- ; ' v 7;7^77-^ 7 : 7. 

' Th^s associate ^ organized according tp 

awareness materials tibr the novice associate) and supplementary materials 

for the associate who has been with the program for seme time, / These materials: 

could fall into several topical categories : ^ V ' .-. r ^ 

■ • * Group Processes • - -. . ' . 7 '•• ' :.7- .•■ ^ 

:i77/;77,7'7.:7^ ; . . ... 7, 77:V:.:^vIjw, 



- coapmmication 

- problem solving 
conflict management 77 7 

* Group Diagnosis 

* Orgarii^atiori: DOTelc^erit " •• 

* Change Agentry 

■*i History S^tement CPRI) 
Lmd Use Planning 
Resources (state and local) 
Directories •' (state and local) 
Information about workshops and 



training events 
* Bibliographies 

She cautioned, however, that materials ? especially procedural materials ? . 

% ".*.., 7 . 

need to have m ^^lmatiai that they are only guidelines or sfflnples, and that 
to be eff ectivf the associate needs to modify or adapt than to specific 7 
situtations. 
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♦ True ^ each'persoit came^ >from ■: f ^ 
_ a slightly different background and professional perspective; they each 

identified slightly different needs, but in many crises these 1 were similar ' 
needs. For example, one associate felt that she needed additional training -< : 

, . in group process skills , r i^le ;artdl^r ^ -had worked as a proqess facilitator, !$J 

-, ; that provided participants learning: experiences • Both of - 

Other similar heeds- work for about land use planning 

■ " and environmental intact. As i^ey described ^ of the program associate, 

- it seemed, too, to validate a model for a change agent developed several - 
- years- ago by Ronald Havelock 6 (see Figure 1) . 

W ^ TO BE A CHANOE AGE 




Havelock (1973) op.cit. 
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r. \* ' _ -\ v . .. ^7 \ _ - ^ - , - --^ 

. Hns model 'discusses, four roles of a change' agent , catalyst, process . \ , 
helper ^resource Tanker and problem^ solver^ This is how we see -Havelock' s ^. 
model applying to the PRI project r _ . ^ . - " 

. _ Catalysts: In one way or 'another, each of the associates describee! / 



/..^ir / rol.e r :as;.-that ; of:-a catalyst. Havelock describes the role of catalysts 
,>.asctne interymtion to^avjBrp^ system 
>* be less ^ pfqbjims, If %e7: 

consider the stystem the educational and service organizations in Washington, 
then' the program associate,, as catalyst, prods the associations to explore 7- 
ways -jji which a partnership would result in better delivery of services , : v 
^^^^^S^^^^d^^t 

to prod the partners to get from t±ie philosophizing phase of awareness to " 
th^ jh^e 

Process Helper: Although all of zhm per^r^M^t-^H rt^^ 4^ M -^4 ^ ^ - 
j the ro 1 e of having a ^rOTg^^rpI^i 
t f ue o£ the associates in the central and eastern subregionsV Both of ... 
these people have undergone extensive training in groi^> process work and 
therefore are especially sensitive to process^eeds. Once a project- is 
established it^is ajiportant for the agent to be conscious of the needs of 
members (partners and citizens) to the basic needs (Schutz, 19S8) of groups 
needs for inclusion, control and affiliation- The associate ^ /irking with 
connnunity feaders, needs to plan strategies to help participants have these' 
needs met, ! 

Also in the role of facilitatpr, the associate is responsible -For > 
helping groups^attend to their group process needs »■ connmMi cation, decision, 
making^ problem solving and mnaganent of conflict, ' 

; . ' • , ' • ' : -. * ,. ' ' = , "■• 38i " s 
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relation to the role of lie associate liiiker -C The 

assdc&atP can be seen ^ spokes of the PRI net- * 

vtjgfc. - Consider tfte various pBXts^p£Jthis pro j tl^^ 

HgWe ?) ; ' ./ X.. ^ / 

: To be the source linker to this diverse audience , it is not sur- 
prising that those ^twv^ 

agency directories . ^ ^ ^ : : ' 

i . - . ;■; ' ! . "AJs^ i'. ' .V'" - " * \. " • - ' • . ; # — •'."./''•"*.'•*/ 

• Solution Giver: Havelock identified a fourth role for the change 

agent ^ Giver. This was not a role that was mentioned by any of 

the associates . (The closest that anyone came is one quoted statement where 



an associate described the role as "identifying client needs for them." It 
would be fair to assume that they view themselves as outside the system and 
in that way not legitimate to give solutions, but rather legitimate to help 
partners adenti^ choose, between, alternatives. 

Considering this difference from the Havelock model, one could see 
the PRI Program Associate in the following figure: 



Th* Pruyjim Associate Balsa i 
Tf» Gifsng Sysvm 
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_Jtac _ _ 

tnr to sa^e^enttfocumento^ 



rf ••■ -.■<.'■■ - '■ v»-j r -51. '-• --r* . ~ .—■■>-?.-*'!■ .r: :••<.•.->..,•.-..•.-. :rr- T .>.-.-,••*-.•-'-•»-•' • r'v "*• 

ate include those of administra- ^ 




PRI subregion organization* M -styles were not 

in th^ interview, all of the associates mentioned building learning relation- 1 
ship with those- with whom they wprlc v It yould appear that those :sBlls that 
facilitate the relationship between the. associate and the partners are also 
viewed as important iii5^ j^/v 
Four other roles haw bb^ identified by. Desmond Connor • (1977) 7 ^ 

'. •Facilitator : • Community Educator 

• Social Researcher , • Publicist 



Facilitator : ^e role of -a facilitiator^ is to inafe a ^inifi^r rrf~ : : : : - 
key contacts in the ccaranunity during the first mcmths of start-up. This 
role of facilitator continues throughout the project; both internally as 
-a team member and externally vdlA the participant gf 6^ (e g* partners and 
caranunity groins. This role calls for knowledge, attitudes and .skills 
usually developed thi^ugh small group triraining: and experience in the field ^ 
of applied social psychology and human relations. 1 ' v ' 

} Social Researcher: Mother essential task is to obtain a conprehensive 

understanding of .the various subgroups and publics that constitute the total 
connunity. What values, goals, attitudes, beliefs and opinions prevail among 



Connor, Desmond M, , "Constructive Citizen Participation, The 1977 Annual 
Handbook for Group Facilitators, University Associates, La Jolla, California. 

"1977 : ■ r " ' •;; " ~; " " ' :'. ' ; . " ■. " * : : ; ••• 
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through which ijiiti^ly na?n^ shared ^ then broadened 

to develop a larger shared frame, of reference , f Within this process, 
creative alternatives are generated* evalimted and accepted; " ' ^ ^ ;'j 

Publicist : This role -refers to the > capacity to orchestrate both 
informal conmuzncati is an "t 

essential skill for citizen : ^ - 

> the; roles identified by Connor are canplen^itary and in some caseslsubsunmied 
by the roles identified by Hayelock. At any rate , together they seem to • ;^ 
accurately describe .the complex role of the PRI program associate. 



Congruence among the associates in role definition was also supported 
by* a similar congruence when the associates (and the assistants) discussed 
the sequence of events for initiating, building and maintaining relationships 
within the PRI partnership. Here too, a comparison can be made with work 
done by Connor when he describes a five step planning and participation 
process that we have summarized, #\ 
1. "Start-up (one month) r 
Connor sees the objectives of this stage as gaining a rapid appro- 
ciation of the character o£ the comnUnity and issues it faces ; contacting 
key citizen leaders; detaining the design of the participation program*; 
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During this^ stafe the change agent (associate) identifies the dif - 

ferent Dllhlirs anrl Min<j 3 rhnmrohonVi>r a -^.c x.- " 



ferent publics and gains a comprehensive understanding of each' — values, 

ject, etc* ' — . - v : ; - : • . -" - .. --'". v "-. ' v"" .- : " ' 

3."Mutual Education" ' f six mon t V ^: r V , ^ > X f : 

works to Puii4 ai^opte: 
goals. • ( '* 

'Connor identifies this stage as starting with "the public distribu- . 
tion of ^ of the study, alternative 

solutions ajready proposed, names of the public or project staff,, and a 
response form. Individuals and groups are asked to review this material , 
raise Questions about it i contribute further ideas for solving the issues 
at state, etc. Responses are then tabulated, summarized* dis^ibuted to the 
pluming teanf, prwiew^ d hy the project e^ittea, and shared with the .public, 
Constructive discussion is encouraged. 

4. "Choice of Alternatives" fone montM 

Connor: "With the help of citizen contributions, a number of tech- 
nically sound methods and solutions are developed and evaluated in terms of 
the criteria put forward by citizens and planners,- Those alternatives are 
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^__i__^ cal infQrmation in a final-report, and passed on to the project ccan- 



ndttee and tne public - 

5.- 'Decision and Folic^-up™ (one month) 
- 7 -pace the decision on the prpjedt is elected represeijta^ • 

tives, the agency responsible cdnraunicates it j and the reasons underlying it> 
to all involved. Particular concern is given to those adversely affected by > 
the decision* Jt is iii^ th6se who conributed to a project be kept ^ 

occur * - An evaluation for the participation program is essential - for the suc- 
cess of future activities." V v : 

\ Further elaboration of this fivq step involvement process is provided 
by the following diagram: : • ' ^ , / 



Public 

Participation 
Proceaa 



1 Introduction 2 initial data 3 Mutual education 4 Public response $ Present 
and start-up collection on Issues to project decision 

: - alternatives* 

©valuation 



Implementation 




Planning 
Process 




1 Introduction 2 Preliminary. 3 Technical studies 4 Project 

and start-up .- design and and development alternatives 

review of objectives, . 

criteria, priorities, etc, 



§ Decision by, : 
representatives 



Time 

Eatlrnste* 

(Months) 
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Connor, 1977, op, sit- 
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^Sjy^^riJ^ We see - 
both t&e ^sociat^ 

DLeeds. The associate needs to develop an appreciation of the character of ' \ 

the caimamityCs) and the xs^e^ This can be done by identifying 

Afferent faction different goals, and 

d£ leadership within the ci^ -f onnal and ihfo:^ 

networks. ;'.>"...: ;. ,v;'/-\" ■■ : 

Associates said thai: they would have benefited frcm an ihtroductoiy : 



on the project at this time. Whether or not they woiild have 
stood the project well enough to develop one : is a .question, 4 « ^ 

^art of this phase needs to be v spent on orienting new partners and 
the comnunity to the potential for PRI . It needs to be "en^hasized that this 
is a reciprocal process. Although associates may have plans and goals; they 
need to develop a teaming relation with the partners so that the partners in 
fact become the chief planners, CThis differs fr on Connor *s model , where 
the agent .seems to be in a greater advocacy role) . One associate said that 

.. . . . ......... ^ . . . ." Y ' . *-• ".= ' 

this phase could last up to six ninths* ; ^ ■ ■ •. 

Phase II : - .•.Problem Identification : 1 This phase incompasses much of 
what is covered in f Mitual Education 11 by Connor. The, associate 1 s goal is ' • 
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two partner agencies have identified similar need^ and could have a i 
collaborative effort for problem solving. ■' ' \ - 

■ Phase III - Identification Of Alternate 
been targeted it is the responsibility of 

partners with resburces;- This vas d^nstrated in 4 a proj ect in the Eastern 
Region wheri a cojrantmity identif ied same planning needs and the associate f ■ 
asrr^g^^^ The pinners help 

and were possible* ..; It is iinj^rtant to share the ^^^sible alternatives wi^h 
the public and involve the public ^^^^m Connor^ 
reconttends the p^ dhdic&s. i Other involv^n^rt- 

r " stratet 



*gies engage the public ^ decision ma^g. One recommends; 

that task forces inade up of citizens rej^reienting different community fractions 
may be involved "in identifying^ critiquing, and choosing the appropriate alter- 
natives. Most strategies emphasize the role of the associate; as the person ' 
who insures that communication is clear and that all parties share the same 
expectations (process helper role) . - .[ ■ "- { .. ■ 

Phase IV t Planning and Implementation : We have combined two distinct 
° step?.; in a problem solving model into one phase ~ planning for the project 
• and : ^le^nting.,the. prbj.ect^; ; Iii-some cases different people may have a role 
in the planning, while not in the actual execution of a project. However, 
If 



Rural Futures Developmtot Strategies, Northwest * Regional Education 

T ^^Tatory* , ' " . ■ ■ , ■ ; ' ^ ■ . ' . 
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people are pn planning cp^ttees. [ jt is Biso iinportant-^ 
involves the media in a way t±at those people who were involved in the pro - 
r blem identification know what is going :m dxxrix^:^i±s phase. 

^ Wfmse V - CMgbing ^port: Simply because a project is Started up ^ 
is no indication of success. It has been found ^t inost projects ne^d 
V adaptation or modification when installed. "The best laid plans ^e^ 

-Therefore, there needs to be sane monitoring and feedback lo^ people 
involved with the project and planners. The public too needs to be kept / 

going? 1 1 ,f Are other partners being kept infant ; 
outside resources?* 1 • \ * . r 

.... We _^ v ® ^Y 1 ??^ 21 ^f?^™ that show^ ^ between tfe^ .... J- 

roles of the associate and sequence of phases in a PRI proj ect (see figure 
4) * Two things are important to note. Although the figure shows a linear 
development approach, the associate will be. in several phases at once if 
different projects start up at different times, and as new partners join PRI* 

.... It is also important for the associates to realize thaf while they 1 , 

have a veiy substantial role in the direction during the first phase, they 
need to diminish their out front role to accommodate the increasing involvement 
and ownership ©f the process by . the partners (represented >by dotted diagonal 

V ■ "... * - . ^ 



line) , 
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model fSF delivery o| services by a Land Grant [diversity. The role of 
the Field Program Associate seems crucialvto this concept. Now that the 
Project has reached its midpoint, it seemed Mghly iiiportan collect 
anfoimation ^reetty r^ these As^ciates ^ 

that: to perceive the program associate role through the eyes of those staff 
• members; filling these positions, to examine their similarities and differences 
and to compare. the results to references in the research literature. 

In no 'way have vre tried for this important 

role but ratto to re^ We believe that during the final two 

years of PRI these roles will and should change as new experiences unfold. We 
think this would be a healthy sign if it should occur. 

Finally, we. trust that program associate's ^ 
ported and encouraged to view, their roles in a flexible manner* Uniqueness 
should be considered a strength rather than a wesfi^ -ss and to contribute to 
the knowledge to be gained from, the PRI program^ " 
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RESOURCES FOR FIELD PROGRAM ASSOCIATE 



r 
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the J?ield Prog^^ of 



resources represent the beginnings of these collections . The Associates , 
will have many other items they will wish to add to thaw resources as the 
projeet continues and their experiences expand* These preliininaiy collections 
will become more valuable if they will do so. 




ERIC 
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Two types of resources for 




"in ti^ fran a: wide Vmetr'; 

of sources that will likely be oij personal interest to the Associate, Their 
selection wag admittedly arbitrary and have been included to provide general 
background infoimation on certain aspects pertaining to the role of the Associate 
Obviously these itams are riot all inclusive and a much more ccnnprehensive list 
could be developed. Recognizing that have varied * 

backgrounds jof interests, experiences and training, these materials, 'too, 
will vary inVjrtieir appeal and usefulness. No doubt each Associate will make 
a personal collection of resources that he/ she finds most helpful. 

The second set of resources are different . They are specific tools and 
techniques that may be found useful while performing in the role of Field 
Associate. These resources have befeo selected front a larger set of resources 
that were developed by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 1 s Rurki 
Education Program, Adaptations of then have beai made to fit" FRI - purposes ■ 
and they were reviewed by the Tield Erograai Associates for possible use in the* 
FRI Project. , 
s Again, other tools and techniques are available in abundance. Field 
Associates may wish to add, modify or discard items in this set depending upon 
their personal style, experience aid need. This is as it should be I Hie 
bibliography also suggests many other resources for Use by the Field Associate, 
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ssl. .. _ . .. . .... . ............... ......... . . ... . . , 

-- j^ruressionai Kesouixies^iror -The - hi 6j.ct ■ Fro gram ^ a <^nri a t- p > v > ,^ ^ - ^ 



; ,|his Mef article fron the University -Associates 0972 Handbook 
describes the basic strategies that are' used by most individuals and groups 
to bring about c h a ng e . A handy one-page chart summarizes them very neatly t 
Cogmimi^ Development : ■ - : ^ - - ^ ; ^ 

1 - Thul len presents twelve descr ip t ive approaches used in 
the field of Community Development , arid fits them into three v 
basic "strategy" alternatives he calls: (a) collaborationV (b) 
campaign and (c) contest .He concludes that there is no one 
right approach to development and appro aches need ti be mixed. 

2\ 



'Community Development ,, - John Gisler , University of Utah 
Gisler, a professor v at University of Utah provided this digest to his 
ccnmunity development students as a quick orientation to the field. It defines 
the process , shows how ^OToimi^^^^^ipSt applies to pro£essicmls, identifies 
who comimmity developers are and shows a problem solving method often employed : ; 
by them. - " ' * 

3* An excerpt from ff The Parameters of a Training Pro-am for Coflimmrty 
Development Change Agents 11 - Jeff Boyer 1972 NWRBL 

Boyer views Ccrammity development from his years in the Peace Corps as 
commLsiity Developer and later as trainer- of volxmteers. He suggests primary 
objectives for community development and outlines what he believes are the * • 
dimensions of CQDinimity, develqpmOTt. ■ . 
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Connor describes a five step planning model and the roles required to carry it 



5. "What is Anticipatory Democracy" - Alvinloffler - The Futurist - 
October 1975 , . .' 

? Toffler, a futurist, believes that denwcra^ twi 
CTUci^ 

•participation. He sees "antMipater^^ cope with these ^ 

. two problems. ' '-'^vj"- • v; v..; \.v,V;' 

Collaboration : 

1. "Agency Collaboration in Planning and Service" - Ed Moe 1973 

involved in collaboration. He cites researchf studies that have categorized '-. 
collaboration into low, middle and high lebeli of cooperation . An extensive 
bibliography is also included. , .. ..... . .... .. .. ' • 



1. An excerpt from "Creative Church Administration" Abingdon Press 1975 
Four planning models, as used m^hurch administration are shown. They 
are: planning from strength; by cliche; for tomorrow and, nonplanning. 



Though this appears to be an unusual, reference it is stimulating and very- 
adaptable to other circumstances. 

2. "The Cookbook Collection" - Joe lather and Others 1978 
These Eastern Washington University staff members have proposed planning 
references basic libraries that cost 1) approximately $50.00 Z) approximately 
liOQ.OO^and 3) a complete working library for $300,00./ 

Cooperative Bxtmsion Service , , • 

A bulletin that helps the "outsider" become acquainted with and learn how 
to use the Cooperative Extension Service. ' 5 5 
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Moe presented this paper at University of Maryland in which he sees 
coOTnanity- developmCTLt as a systems appipafch^ He also concludes that catranunity 
development is making e^cation relevant to t±e problan we now confront. 
Orange Agent : - / *. 

S.'-,-. The RH) Process Facilitator is described as performing in at least 

roles: consultant, process helper, catalyst arid solution giver, f^racteristics 
of the process faoJitator role are shorn concluding with snecific goals for 
the process facilitator. * ^ ',-'/•/■.-•' " 

Community Change Agents 1 ' -Jeff, Boy er 1972 NWREL 

Beyer, from his Peace Corps experiences suggests appropriate behaviors 
for connmsuty development change agents, He sees the change agent feeding to 
create systematic linkages between the agent and the conniunity which is the \ 
target of the effort- Based on Peace Corps work* Boyer proposes 20 specific, 
areas of concern that the cannunity development worker mist address, He sees 
COTrnmication as the single most isportaJit Idnd of action in which the change 
agent will engage. . ■ 

__ .._:'...='.._ „ i ... „_..;.. .".__...„__ ..J. ...... A..1 . ...... .... .... 

3- ff Rules of Tlitrab for Change Agents' 1 - Herbert A, Shepherd 

Aphorisms in the form of eight rules are proposed here by Shepherd, 
They provide basic concerns for the change agent to think about I 
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is the Key 1 ? USDA . , . 

Moe becomes q^%fce ~s^ agencies can 

do to increase citizen participation^ He would like to see a new and indre power- 
— ful partnership between j^lic and private agencies and citizens established. 
7^ Before Progtam: A Recipe for Coinraunity Inrolvemej^ ; 

Green NWRElt V ^ - ' ; 

Five fpsic principles of successful citizen participation are outlined 
which woula include citizens in planning, goal setting, program building and - 
evaluation/. These principles include : ownership by citizens , skill training for 
pjarticipants , rec^SLtibn of tfie ^^H^&iess^^" TOffi^t&ttonV bmidi^ and 
inatotaining wide representation and i^eutral facilitation. While this article is a 
dir^ted toward ^COTmtarity Education, the principles seem to apply to '^many other 
areas of concern. : .. " / _ 

K 3. A cdiart excerpted from 1 'Effective Citizen Participation in Transportation 
Planning: Volimie I, US Dept. of Transportation W.D.C. 1976 ^ 

Over thirty- five specific citizen participation techniques are listed under 
six broad categories. They represent alj^taiawn tedmiques titet have been 
employed with citizen groups . The reference book itself describes each of these 
in detail showing strengths and weataiesses of each technique costs involved, etc. 

4* "Constmdfive Citizen Participation* ' - Desmond M. Connor University, 
Associates 1977 Handbook * - 

Connor concludes that "the training profession, now has a imique o^ortunity 
to conttdbute not on^to staff devel^nOTt and brganizational effectiveness , but 
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Kurt 6. Olmosk 



In recent months I have become increasingly aware that various individuals and groups 
• > ;|jppbMK.;(N problem of change in v ra^jn.< Itorv tends, however, to certain -amount 
of consistency inthe strategies employed within one gro«p or by one individual OVer time. 

This paper is an attempt to describe -the various approaches I see being used most often. 
^It^hyWmeanraT^ 
is an attempt, however, to describe some of the more prevalent strategies in some detail. 

I first begsn. thinking about the various strategies used to bring about change, while working 
with a group in Kansas City. This part ieulai group described their purpose as an attempt to 
increase Contact between blacks and whites and to increase awareness of the racial problems 
facing the city and country. This was to be done through wading, stuch/y and discussion In an ' 
atmosphere which would encourage frank and open examination of feelings and prejudices as , 
weJl as fccts. As I worked with this group, it became dear that they were following a strategy 
simitar to that used by many churches and other volunteer organizations. I call this approach 
the Fellowship Strategy. , 

This strategy, and seven others, are described on the following pages. They are summarized 
in the table at the end of this article. The Order in Which they are presented is not meant to- 
Signify either their relative importance or frequency of use. •. 

FELLOWSHIP 3TRATE<GY 

Sifriply stated, 4he assumption underlying this model seems to be, "If we have good warm 
interpersonal relations, all other problemj will fee minor." Great emphasis is placed oh getting* 
to knew and like each other. For this reason, it is not unusual for groups using this model to 
sponsor discussion groups., group dinners, card parties, and other social events which will brine: 
everyone together. - 

This strategy places wrong emphasis ^ ••■ 
as needing to treat everyone the Same way. Every/ne must be accepted into membership no 
one is turned away. When questions of ohoioe or decision-making must be faced, everyone is 
allowed to have his say and all opinions are to be weighed equally. No- fact feeling opinion 
of theory is to be considered inherently superior to any other. Arguments are few and connjsing 
since conflict is generally suppressed and avoided. 
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Groups ^bich tend to use this strategy also tend to be composed of individuals who have 

- t<&*tisfyin% tW-needs. Most of the iscussions, pinners, and parties are light and pleasant 
with a minimum of conflict They mre designed i» foster feelings of warmth and goodwill among 

the participants. \ ~ v : *,C ; .. ^•••-■^'■'r^'i:.-;- . ■ < • 

, f Groups whieii < use diis approach aire faitly successful in gaining members initially and 

often they ^ ^ 
belong to. For many people^ is extremely valuable and niay sustain a group for some time 

^mehihz^ what the Mlo^ 7^ 

i ftda ^ initial oommittient is to individuals^ rath#r \ : 

-than to ideas or projects, the |^u^ directionless. It has trouble stating what 

it is m ally trying to do. #ithi!h!^ 

equally, it often becomes virtually impossible "to iet priorities. There is bound to be someone V 
Vfho entirely agree with any decision wKich is made*'And/since everyone must be 

heard and no one must beunhappy^onaiperson can immobilize the whole group. 

♦For these sapie reasons; the group often has trouble implementing any decisions it is able V 
to make. The trouble may take several forms. Being unable to face conflict, the group often , 
makes unrealistic plans. Because the emphasis Is primarily on keeping everyone happy, questions 
of economics, politics, or engineering feasibility are often minimised* An example-of this is the 
fact that many churches have difBcrulty remaining financially solvent Yet unless this is done, 
plans may have to be changed or the church dissolved. * 

- - : ^ diffieul t - for gro^ - 

strategy to maintain the commitment of their menrJb^rs, The feeling begins to grow that the 
' group is floufKfering, that it isn't doing anything, and that it is a waste of time* At this point, 
... old members begin to leave and the group can only survive by finding new members who need 
to belong to something.: " , 

As I have implied above, groups using this strategy tend to suppress certain questions 
from their members, These are questions of individqal competence 4ud of indivioliial difference 
which would threaten the norm that all people are equal and' that they should all be treated 
in the same way, They also suppress the question, "What's in it for me?" This last question is , 
often interpreted as "You don't trust us (the group)." If the group cannot find a way to face 
these questions, it is usually short lived. 

In nry experience, the Fejlowship strategy is most often used by churches and other voluntary 
groups which have few" financial or physical resources with which to reward or pimislr behavior 

of members. " • " 

■ > ■ . -. 

POLITICAL STRATEGY . ' 

The assumption underlying this approach can be stated as follows, *TF all the 'realfy'" influential 
people agree that something should be done, it will be done." Emphasis is placed on finding 
and understanding the power structure that must be dealt, with. Tins pow stmeture usually 
Includes not only the formal, recognized leaders, but the informal unjoggcial leaders as well. - 
* Much of the work done using this strategy is d done informally on the basis of one-to-one 
relationships among these Readers* 

This strategy 'emphasizes the identification and influencing ...of those individuals, who seem 
^fo be most able to make decisions and have them carried out. It generally focuses on those men 
who are the most respected and have the largest constituency in a" given area. Wi^in this 
strategy, influence is based on the level and breadth of ones perceived power and on one's , 
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- in making the decision. . ^ T r - 

Groups \VhicK use this approach are often ^ decisions implemented 

once they are 

initially, once a decision is made it is often simply a ma tteb of carding it out. This mobilization 
of power and the implementation of decisions is the area in which this approach seems to work ; 

best. ••• - ; • - - :/ - ; -' V,- v : - '.V v.' • ." - ; - -"y;- ; - - : 

•However^ over time, groiips vvhich rel>5 primarily on the political strategy face a variety of 
chronic problems. Since influent e is defiii^ 'as being aW^ to get decisions made which are 
beneficial to one Vself and one s comtituency - a few adverse decisions may s limit one's 

influence and completely change the power stni^ a fairly unstable system with a 

continual shifting of positions. ; . *V ■ v" 

-This shifting of positions leads to another/rand related problem, that 'of* maintaining 
credibility. ^ With the constant bargaining and compromising which this approach requires, 
it Is often chfBcult tcJ remain consistent in cmes actions and to fulfill all of the promises made 
- to ones constituency. Over time this can lead to a loss of faith by one's constituency and a 
«: corresponding loss of power and influence for the leader, — .: - V . .." 

"~ ^ ^ 

opposing cons tituencies. Any decision is bdurid to be unpopular with some people and if enough 
" decisions are made which- they don't like they may organize their own power group to counter 

those making unpopular decisions. ■■■ . .• . ; : . . . 

'•••/ People using this strategy often Jiaye trouble dealing with questions concerning value 
/ systems and loyalty* When compromise is called for, it is often hard to draw the line between 

decisions which are within the bounds of acc^Br^bility tolone s own Vidue system and to one's 

constituency, and decisions which are the resuU c^iort term pressures. ^ . 

ECONQMIC STRATEGY 

The underlying assumption for this approach -is "Tf we have enough money or "material wealth, 
, we can buy anything or any change we want." The emphasis in this approach is on acquiring, 
or at least having influence over, all forms of material ^6dd£ Tliese might include money, land, 
stocks, bonds, or any other tradeable commodity. This strategy is widely used in the United 
States and the Western World. ' r / 

Inclusion into a group using this^ approach is usually based upon possession or control of 
marketable resources. Influence within the group is based on perceived wealth* The more 
.money you have, the more people are willing to listen to you. . ' . ~ '■ 

Most of the decisions made by the group are heavily, if not completely, infiueuoqd by 
questions. of profitability as measured by an increase in tangible assets. <fhe approach is -highly; 
rational and all people are assumed to behave more or less rationally from economic motives. 
-Groups using this strategy, often evidence strong emotional needs for ^control and rationality 
in all of their dealings, • •: » , , - •. • ,*< ' 

The economic strategy works well in the* United States. With the Puritan ethic still strongly 
held by many people, material wealth is not only a means of making lite more comfortable, but 
is also a positive sign of talent and being one of the chosen. As long as die money holds 1 out, . 
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this strategy is usually, able to get decisions implemented ontfe they are mnda* 

This strategy does Kaye some drawbacks, however. As Herkberg (I666j pointed, out, money , 
and material reward^ are only temporary satisfies When people have been paid to make 
changes, they are satisfied for a while, but sooner or later they want more rewards. In order to 
maintain a change, it may be necessary to keep paying fori it indefinitely. _ ., ~ - t : -\. 

This is related to a second problem in using this strategy. Few individuals or groups have 
unlimited resources* Some things or changes may simpl y jbe too expensive to buy given the 
resources available. There is often no way 'to significantly increase the available resources in 
the short run. " . . - \ ■,)-..■ . . • - : - - •' 

As with all other strategies* this one suppresses certain questions in its pure form/ The 
most significant of these is "Is the practice ethical?** Since this is a somewhat emotional and 
philosophical question, it can not be answered within a strictly logical economic framework, * 
This strategy also suppresses or ignores all questions which can not be answered in terms of 
profit or loss. These I n r^ feelings of people* 

'^^^^S^^^^^^^^^^SSmSmll!%y: is most often used by corporations or the very rich. It is, 
howev^ y*Bg^^^^ ^o be uied by other groups such as the poor in Operation Breadbasket. 

ACADEMIC SIBATEGY^ _ , , - . - ' 

The academic strategy makes the assumption that "People are rational. If you present enough 
facts to enough people, people will make the changes required." To this end, Individuals and 
groups adopting this strategy undertake an unending series ^f* studies And produce thousands 
of pages of written reports each year. \ 

Membership in groups using this strategy is based primarily on the possession of knowledge 
in a given area, or the desire to acquire such knt^Iedge. Leadership and influence v/irhiu the 
group is generally dependent upon the degree to which the individual is perceived to possess 
specialized knowledge, i, e* f the degree to which he is seen as being an expert. The newcomer 
to the field is generally considered to have little to contribute to the group while the man with 
a Ph.D. or many years of specialized study is listened to closely. 

. People using this strategy tend to approach most problems, and the worlds in general, in a 
detached, analytical way. Their primary emotional needs appear to he for rationality and 
autonomy. People using this approach as a primary strategy often pride themselves on being 
disinterested observers or researchers ^f the world around them, \ ' , 

: This approach is very useful in some cases. It often produces much-relevant information and 
makes it available to people considering change. It may point out opportunities or consequences ' 
of action which would not be considered otherwise. It may also point out the cause of problems 
so that they may be corrected, ■ 

The academic str ategy does not, however, have a very good-record when it comes to actually 
bringing about change. There are several reasons for this. Because this approach emphasizes 
detached and disinterested study, it is often difficult, to get people interested in the findings 
later. Only the researcher has been involved in the study during most of the time prior to 
publication so only he feels committed to the findings. The time and effort required to read and 
digest a complex report just does not seem worth it to most peoplei Without reading the 
complete report most people have trouble interpreting or believing the results of the study* 

The emphasis on being a disinterested observer also makes it very difficult for the researcher 
to mobilize the energy and resources to implement the findings. For many academically oriented - 
people, the emphasis on being a disinterested observer makes it hard to^take an advocacy position 
on almost anything. Therefore, unless someone else becomes interested in the results of a study, 
no action will be taken on the findings, 

go 
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: ^ There is one further probWhr with using the academic strategy to solve most problems, it is 

time consuming. It takes time to do studies and to write reports; Unless; the/ problem being ''.V 
studied is fairly stable; the situations when ce report 

may not be the same one that existed when the study began, This is somedmes the excuse'given 
for not implementing findings, occasionally with justifi^^ - ^. 

The emphasjs on rationality and bei 
; majces -it yef^* di ffietil t for people usi rig it to answer several questions. One of the most prorni n en t 
-of th ese is' **How should the results be used?"- Most academically oriented individuals feel this 
questioiiis up to otherpebp * * 

* A second but related question that often goes unanswered by the researcher is, 4i Hpw do I 
feel about the results? 0 The .emphasis oi^\tfbnality blocks direct examination of this question. 

My expene^nce would indicate thai^|ns strategy is likely to be used by people in some 
positions more often than by people in others. This approach to change is often used by people 
who are outside the system they hope 20 effect. For instance, this approach is particularly . 
popular with many consultants and people in staff posi Hons (as opposed to line positions)* 

ENGINEEBINO STRATEGY ■ 

This strategy is particularly interesting because it tries to bring about change in individual 
- ' belmviorwit^^ 

stated as "If the environment or surroundings change enough, people will have to change also/* 
For this reason, much time may be spent studying the work situation, the classroom, or the 
ghetto street from the standpoint of physical layout, required or permitted interaction patterns, 
- and role descriptions. 

Groups which approach change in this way often recruit their members on the basis of the 
technical skills the individual possesses. The group may look for a systems analyst, an engineer, 
or a management specialist in order to grow. Group needs are often defined in terms of technical 
skills and these are considered more important than interpersonal style. 

Within the group, influence is based on the perceived level of the particular technical skills 
required at the time. Outside the group, however, influence is exerted primarily by changing 
the structure or the environment of given tasks or individuals. For example, the assembly line 
may be speeded up in order to get workers to produce more. Or, departments may be reorganized 
and tasks redefined in order to break up troublesome cliques. ... 

Basic to this strategy is the need for rationality. The emotional side of human beings gets in 
the way and is suppressed whenever possible. Within this focus on rationality, there is a strong 
emphasis on task relevance., Data, and decisions are evaluated primarily on the basis of these 
criteria. If the information or decision does not help to get die task done, it is irrelevant 

Because of its strong emphasis on being aware of the structural aspects of problems, this 
approach often leads to considerable awareness of the environment in which a group works. 
This may be particularly helpful in highly unstable Situations, since new developments and 
informatfun are discovered quickly. Because many management problems are problems of 
information flow, this approach may also produce results when reorganization and redefinition 
/ of tasks results in new and shorter communication links. 

Although this strategy does get results in some situations, it also runs into some typical 
problems. Management literature is full of studies and articles concerning ways to get people 
to accept change. Since people are often treated like objects or machines when problems arc 
being analyzed, they are often resident to changes this approach would indicate as desirable. 
The people most directly effected often do not feel committed to the change or do not understand 
it Since people are assumed to be totally rational, their feelings are being ignored, and thus 
can not be talked about. . . 
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There are several other prbbfe encountered by; groups iisihg.i Ais - ;^ 

strategy* First, it is often time consuming. While chMiges in A^surrounding world tnay b^J^^^^^^^ ; 

2 . detected quickly, analysis and decisions based, on these changes take ~ time to implement. 
Second, structural or environmental changes often produce unexpected results, A department 

k - whidh is ^ 

: relationships which jmade it reasonably efficient. Third, in most organizations* there are vfecy - 
few people who have a broad enough per^ectiyte andien^iigh power and influence tq bring 
" about widespread structural change, Fpr this reason, this strategy is most often used by fairly ; 
high lpv#l management in an or^aTuzationV / - ^ * 

The question tiitist often ignored or suppressed by groups using this strategy is "How will 
people feel about the change?" Because of the emphasis on rationality and efficiency which is 
inherent in this strategy; this question is usually considered to be of little importance, v. 

, MILITARY STRATEGY : , ■ v,->; : .-- ; > - /. r^n ■ : -^- r -- — ^~ r y..-y- 

This approach to change is based on the use of physical force to change behavior- The name 
Military has been given this approach because it seemed to convey the right connotation tO\ . 
most people, nob because the military is the sole user of this approach. In various forms, this 
approach is also used by many police departments, 'revolutionary* student groups, and some . 
"T teacKersl ~ m •— - ----- ■ - - — • ^•"^t^ - - * — ...... ...... 

The basic assumption behind this approach can be stated as "People react to real threats. 
If we possess enough physical force, we can make people do anything.** To this end, considerable 
; time is spent in learning to use weapons and to fight. Priorities may also be given to physical 
conditioning, strength, and agility, ^ '■■ 

Membership in groups using this approach is often determined on the basis of the possession 
of physical power, and willingness "to submit to discipline. Both within die group, and in its •- . - 
dealings with the surrounding world, influence is exerted primarily through the fear of authority 
and the threat of punishment Even tlimigh the iron fist is hidden in a velvet glove, there is never 
any doubt that the iron fistfxisrs and A be used. 

Much of the perceptual approach used by groups using this strategy is determined by the _ 
emotional needs of the members for control, status, and security. Out of these needs often grows 
a tendency to see most problems and relationships in terms of power, authority, threat, and 
exploitation, " - ; 

One of the main^trengths of this approach is that it is often good at keeping order. If the 
threats are severe enough, most people are reluctant to misbehave and will try to find ways of 
getting what they wmt within the existing' system. 

One of the most severe handicaps of this approach is that once resorted to, the 'enforcer* 
can never relax. As soon as he does, the change that is being imposed will disappear, 

A second problem is that force is often met with force. Resorting to the use of force often 
starts an ever escalating cycle of violence. People resist having change imposed on them and 
whenever possible will rebel. 

When this approach is used, many moral questions tend to be ignored by most of the 
group. The average member seldom asks who should "really" make decisions. He Tcnows* that 
the answer is '"Those hi authority". Questions of right and wrong are also difficult to face since 
in a very real sense "Might makes right" within this approach, 

CONFRONTATION STRATEGY 

This approach to change is based on the assumption that if you can mobilize enough anger in 
enough people and force them to look at the problems around them the required changes will 
be made, From this basic assumption, it is clear that this strategy is a high conflict strategy, 
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However the strategy stresses non argument as opposed 

to the actual use of physical Force. .- i..: 

Membership groups change is often based on one s abii ity to deal 

witfi i and use -conflict in ways that further thf goals of tn% group* Influence both ..within* and 
outside the'grbup Is based primarily on om*s ability to argue brie S point aiicl to deal with 
conflict short of coming to blows. Most of the early civil rights groups and student groups made 
heavy use of this approach to bring about chahge. % v > 

• As I. ^ much of their 

argument on a yejr)^ Much of their perceptual a^prMch is in 

m terms p£ highly idealized moral arguments. Out of this idealized moralit^ alteri corn© strcmg 
emotional heeds to express one s anger, sense of indignation, and sense of self. It is but of th#se 
needs that the confrontation wi^pther "offending'' groups is generated. ^ v - 

i: . _This approach to change has several strengths, AVhen a group adopts this„approaeh it is 
usually fairly clear to the ^opponents" that they will need to make some kind of answer before 
the confronting group will go away: To this extent, this approach often does get people to look 
at problems they would rather not acknowledge. Secondly, and sometimes more importantly, 
this approach gains attention and publicity in the larger community. It is very hard to ignore a 
thousand people marching down Main Street. If the cause for which these p£bple are marching 

^catcKlSTft BieisidW m^ers^to 

changes where £ll other approaches have failed. 

This approach to change alsa has several major drawbacks. While it often does gain 
attention and point out problems* this approach, When used exclusively, often fails to suggest 
solutions, Because many of the people using this approach have little power to make changes 
themselves, and because people join the protest movements for such a wide variety of reasons, 
it is often difficul t to get any agreement on alternatives or soiu tions to the problems- s 

Secondly, because this approach is based on the use of conflict, it often polarizes people 
and creates considerable backlash. When students stage a sit-in in the dean V office, he often 
becomes, determined not to give in to this type of pressure. If this is the second or third group 
of students who has tried to use this strategy, he may feel he has no choice but to call in the 
police. When this happens, even students with legitimate complaints may have trouble getting 
a hearing. 

As the confrontation approach to change escalates, one question tends to get suppressed. 
"Is there anything in the opponents argument that is worthwhile?*' To suggest that the opp^ents 
might be right about some things is often close to heresy, and the person who makes that kind 
of suggestion is often treated accordingly. r ' - 

This approach to change has most often been used by stuflents and the poor. These groups/ 
often feel that they have no other way to make themselves heard, 

APPLIED BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE MQDEIi 

In recent years many people have been increasingly vocal in their assertion that most problems 
are extremely complex. This is thm basic assumption in the Applied Behavioral Science Model. 
Simply stated; this assumption is "Most problems are complex and overdetermiijed. A comftirur^ 
lion of approaches is usually required to achieve a solution.*' 

Groups using this approach usually. argue that inclusion into membership should be based 
on the effect the issues under consideration will have on people. As many people as possible, 
who will he effected by the decision, should be included in making the decision. Within the 
group, influence is based on knowledge and the degree to which the decision will effect the 
individual. Ideally, the individual with the most knowledge about a given problem and/or the 
person most effected by the decision should have the most influence in the group when the 
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decision is being considered^ Given th that I^deralilp grb^; 

should change as the problem being considered changes. ' ; - / ; 

The perceptual approach to ^ using this approach is often very eclectic. 

Any information or theory which will help to understand th^ iituaHdn an^ reach decision is 
"" used^ In Its "purest' fbnh» the emotional needs Hf members seem to be primarily for emotional 
and intellectual integration* Attempts are made to keep from fragmenting one s life and approach 
to problems. '"'-/" ' --- ■■• "-. : r : r ' * : ■■■■■■ 

• This broad based approach to problerns, along wi th a situation centered focus, is the major 
strength of this "model. Very often more information is considered and utilized in reaching 
decisions by groups employing this approach, than by groups using most of the other approaches. 

This approach 7 does have some drawbacks, howe*r. One. of the biggest is simply making 
itself understood. Because it is so eclectic and situation centered, people using it often have 
diffictdtvv iuiswering what appear to be simple questions. When considering the question of ho\y 
to motivate workers, for instance, the work situation, task requirements, social needs of workers, 
value systems of everyone involved, work precedents and many other factors need to be looked 
at* Any answer which considers all these factors is likely to be 1 long, complex, and somewhat 
confusing. . — V " ' \ ■ 

Second, because each situation is somewhat different than every other, people using this 
jipp^Dicin^ 

consideration, may change the recommended sdlution completely- To the outsider, it may 
appear that the question is the same but only the answer has changed. 

The question that is most often suppressed or ignored by people using this approach is "How 
should I 'really' do it?*V This question just can not be answered within this approach since the 
assumption is made that there is no one best way to solve any problem. 



SUMMARY 

In the preceding pages, I have tried to describe several of the strategies I have seen used most 
often by groups and individuals to bring about change. I have described each of these as a pure 
strategy. In practice, these are seldom usje^its^pu re approaches. Rather, one strategy may 
predominate with modifications based on one or two of the other approaches* 

My main purpose'here has been to describe each strategy in* as much detail as possible with 
the hope that if people can recognize the strategy being used, and the underlying assumptions, 
approaches which are appropriate to the situation can be chosen. 

All of the strategies described In the^preceding pages are summarized in the following table; 
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POLITICAL 


Basics 


; If ^havejgood vy^rm: interpersonal 
relutionsj till other problems will 
be minor. ; : ; ; ^ : ; = v 


r ^IfSlLthii really influendal people agrfee 
to do something, it will be done : -r 


Inclusion 


Get" every bo Ay in " \ 


: "Get t veryone in who possesses power " 


Influence 


Everybody equal 


Based on level arid breadth of * 
perceived power :\ -~. 


J "Perceptual . 
Approach 


Accepts ait. Shuts out none 


Stereotype, Ignore individual differences 
unless they relate to power 


Emotional 
Needs 


Warmth, love and trust 


Control and attention 


Good at 


Mobilizing initial energy 


Mobilizing power. Implementing decisions 
once made 


Chronic ■ 
Problems 


implementation of decisions, 
Maintaining long run eornmi tmen t "" " 


Maintaining credibility. Fighting backlash 


Questions 
suppressed 


What's in it for me? Competence. 
Individual difference- 


Is my action consistent with my 
value system? 


Most often 
used by - 


Churches. Volunteer organizations. 
Croups with limited power, 


Those already in power 


Basic 

Assumption 


ECONOMIC 
If we have enough money or material, 
wealth, we can buy anything or any 
change we want. 


ACADEMIC 
People are rational, If you present 
enough facts to people, they will change 


Inclusion 


Based on possession of marketable - 
resources 


Based on possession of knowledge and facts 


Influence 


Based on perceived wealth 


Based pn specialized knowledge and 
expertise 


Perceptual 
Approach 


Materialistic 


Analytics! and detached- 


Emotional 
Needs 


Control and rationality 


Autonomy and rationality 

1 k 


Good at 


Implementing decisions once made 


l iiiuiu^ causes, i lesenting relevant 
information * 


Chronic 
problems 


Few people or groups have unlimited 
resources 


Implementing findings, Mobilizing energy. 
Getting people to pay attention or read 
reports, Time consuming. 


Questions 
suppressed 


Is it ethical? Most feelings 


How do I feel about results? 
How should results be used? 


Most o|(fen 
used^Sy 


Corporations, The very wealthy 


Outsiders, People in staff positions. 
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Bsuip / 
assumptions 


: ENGINEERING 

If the environment or surroundings , 
change, people have to change 


CONFRONTATION 
• If wt can rnobili^e enough anger and force ; 
people to look at problems around us, 
the required changes will be made ; 


Inclusion 


Based oh possession of technical sldlls 


Based on ability to deal with and 
use conflict 


Influence 


By changing stnacture or bisk 
environment. - . 


By non-violent argument 


approach 


Task relevance and rationality 


Narrow belief in "Truth" 


Emotional 
needs 


Rationality, elaritv and structure 


Expression of anger. Expression of self 


Good at 


Being aware of surroundings and/or 
environment 


Forcing people to look at issues they may 
not want to acknowledge* Gaining attention' 
and publicity 


Chrb nic ^ " " T 
problems 


Gaining acceptance for change. Dealing 
with unexpected consequences* Time 
consuming. Few people can control 


" Fin ding a] ternatives .^Dealing " 
with backlash 


Questions 
suppressed 


How will people feel about it? 


7 • 

Is anything in opponents argument 
worthwhile? ■ 


Most often 
used by 


Top management . 


Revolutionary students. The poor Unions. 






MILITARY 


APPLIED BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 


Basic 

assumption 


If we possess enough physical force* 
we can make people do anything. 


Most problems are complex and 
overdetermined. A combination of 
approaches is usually required* 


Inclusion 


Based on possession of physical power 


Based on including as many of those 
effected as possible 


Influence 


By fear of authority and threat of 
punishment 


Baged on knowledge and the degree 
to which the decisidns will effect them 


Perceptual 
approach 


Exploit for use.of power structure 


Ecclectic but situation centered 


Emotional 
needs * 


Control, status and security 


Emotional and intellectual integration 


Good at 


Keeping order 


Using as much information as possible 


Chronic 
problems 


Rebellion, Can never relax* 


Making itself understood. Not appearing 
"wishy-washy" 


Question 
suppressed 


Who should "really" make decisions? 
Is it "right"? 


How should I "really" do it? Do you 
really know what you are doing? 


Most often ' , 
used by 


Military* Police. "Weathermen" 


Human relations consultants, organization 
development consultants 



*1972 Uniuersittt Associates 
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ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO DEVELOPMENT^ 

: ■ Manfred ThullenJ/ ' 
v Michigan State University 



INTRODUCTION 



Not too long ago, a predominant ■ approach to Community Development . * 
existed. This approach was an accepted way for working with and in communi- 
- ties. Very few alternative approaches were considered or utilized by 
• community development workers/ 

. • _ Essentially , the approach tliat; was ...prevail in 

thG Past emphasized group decisions and needed actions which resulted from 

^ community consensus, collaboration, and cooperation. It was felt that if 
these conditions were not present ..meaningful community change or develop- 
ment was not possible. It wis an approach which promoted gradual changes 

In the community, 

" . . 7 "~ •. * 

However, with the large number of people that have increasingly become 
involved in^ development activities within communities in the, recent past, 
who have tried new and different approaches to this task it has become 
apparent that there are different ways in which development can be brought 
about * , 

As new approaches trr development evolved, two phenomena occurred. On 
the one hand , those who conceived of and implemented a new approach, would 
describe it as something else than Community Development, Their position 
was that Community Development was one approach to change, while theirs 
was a different approach that merited a different name — since they didn't 



- k P^per presented at the North Central Region Intensive Training 
Program for Non-Metropolitan Development. 

2/ 

— Associate Professor, Resource Development and Extension Specialist* 
Community Resource Development, Michigan State University, ..East Lansing, 
Michigan. * * 
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want their approach confused; with what >as| known as. Community Development. 
On the o t her hand , t here were o t her s who. using new al t ernatives to deyel- ^ 
opiinti took the position that their new approach was really the right 
Goffi^nity Development other approaches were no t cofmuhi ty 

o^etopmentr They f^t that their way was the only way through which •£ 
meaningful' planned Change eould take placi in communities , -m'^ 
, Today, through a combination of new available- knowledge, new freedom 
to experiment and a willingness to consider alternatives, a welqome state .'•'. 
of change in the outlook of people concerning alternatives to development 
exlKjipi^'here are a growing number of people who feel that there are 
valid different approaches to development, that none of them is the right 
approach under all circumstances, and that all can be classified as Community 
Development - * There is. also a growing belief that it is. important, for 
those who are engaged in development efforts $ to know about the different 
approaches that can be used in different situations, and to know how to 

- ' . / - * " , 

use different approaches whenever and wherever appropriate* 

The purposes for this presentation are for development agency staff : 
lv To understand the existence of different approaches to development; 

2, To understand how different approaches have been ujsed ; and 

3, To gain insights on their and their agency's approaches, for 
more effective development efforts, 

In this presentation, "approaches" will be discussed from two direc- 
tions. First, some of the great variety of approaches that have been 
developed and used in the relatively recent past will be described* They 
will be described from which basis they developed and the kind of rationale 
they have employed, fc 
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^ext, alternative approaches from ,a Cfiiore ibitfaet and £heei:etieii^ 
; perspective' — Basically using y*he typology of three^ •strataglas" for 
social change at the community ievel, developed by Roland Warren will 
be examined , . ..-.••./.•:•• / .. ■ . =•'-• .• --. :> 

Finally , these two .perspijctive^ will be merged into -in^kf all frame- 
work* Hopefully, this framework can be a meaningful tool. for those engaged 
in development efforts* - . . . ■ 

A DESCRIPTION OF DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO DEVELOPMENT 

During the past 20-3^0 years, a great variety of approaches to develops , 

ment have emerged, . Some were identified as • "community development f M and /- 

.... - .- = ■ -• , . v .. • - ... • - , •' 4 

for some, new names were coined. However, if proprietary interests are put 
aside, it becomes apparent that what all of these approaches have in common 
is a desire 7 to improve the quality of life in communities V 

, For/discussion purposes, a series of alternatives will be described* 
The assumption is that all are alternative approaches to community develop- 

/ ' ' '. ' • " . V . ■ . 

merit, All use the community problem solving process to one extent or another 
/and all are aimed at improving .communities , Each approach is given •a des^ • " 

criptive name or title — to better illustrate it* Most of the titles were 

^ ... 
.> ■ 

made up, but some have been borrowed from other source!!* 

The different approaches will be discussed in the general order they 
evolved, However, before they are described, a few brief words of caution 
are in order* Each described approach is highly simpli||J?ed ,. in some cases 
even oversimplified, This was done in order to make a point', In^ addition, 
there is also a certain amount of overlapping among these categories* They 
were not meant to be mutually exclusive, but descriptive of narrow alterna- 
tives, again, in order to make a point. Finally, it ^ 3t be remembered 



that this classification is purely descriptive^ La 

these approaches will he fitted into a more rational framework which is* %"/ 
based on theory, . 

v It would halp> a^ each appi^ach is described , to think about examples 
fro© personal experiences ♦ ; ^ A 

1. The "Community" Approach ' 

This is one approach that has been borrowed, largely from Me J. Gary* 
who developed it in a recent publication entitled, "Approaches to Community 
Development." 3 v ^ 

This approach was picked first, because it represents the "original" 
approach which used to 4 be equated with Community Development for a long_ 
time. Though it is not the exclusive approach any longer, it Is still an 
approach which is widely used here in the United States and in many parts ; 
of the world* * . ' c 

a* Some ma loir elements to this approach are : ; : 

« work within a well-defined "community" (usually a small one) 

- holistic approach to community change 

- popular or broad based participation by most of the community 
residents * 

- high emphasis on people Involvement 

*• high emphasis on consensus, and agreement on action 

- high emphasis on internal communication within the community 

- attempts to involve ail aspects and segments of the community 
in concert toward common goals* 

b. Some basic premises to this approach are ; 

- One has to work with the total community , otherwise change will 
not be significant, * ■ 0 ' 



- H^gh participation by all elements of the community eontri- 

- bute tp the identification of eofmnon needs, common goals, and 
eommqn strategies vf or dealing with them i / \ 
'V "V 1 fc is ©nly Kh^tT^ tKi Hjhoifl cemjimni £y is: i^volv^d t ha t ^rogr^s s ' 
can be made toward real Improvement. 
cV Some examples • \ '". ■ T* 

- Cooperative Extension C.D. efforts in some states 

: ~ Community Development Clubs or organisations in several states 

..; ~ State sponsored Community Improvement programs 
2 * The "Education" Approach 

.. This approach is closely related to the* first one. It is also an 
approach that has^be^ir practiced for a long' time, * 
m# * Some major elements to this approach are t *' 
; -Educational programs for community leaders and citizens on 
community problems and issues ^ 

- Seminars, workshops for community decision-makers - ' 

- Information systems that "feed" Information and data about - 
community problems and issues to community leaders and citizens 

^ * Some basic premises to this approach are * 

^ If only' people. Cor their leaders) were educated enough and\ad 
enough knowledge about r what the issues and problems of the 
community are ; vJ what the causes of these problems ahd issues are; 
what kind of alternative solutions ar fl e available for dealing 
" * ': with the problems and issues; what resources are available; then 

these people would be able to solve ail their eommunicy problems 

V so ■ 



- All people are rational Lnd if they were only educated enough, 
v - v * " ' or have enough: kribwi edge approach a IT 

^ V 7 : •••";' c , 

e« Some . examples z • • *" * • •• > 

r.T ^ in most states : . 

- Other University Extension an4 Adult Education programs ; v 

- Coiniiiunlty ' College programs in pome states 

* League of Women Voters programs V 
3 * ; The v M Humyi Resource Development'- Approach * .. ^ " 

This has been a more recent approach, hut again it has been closely 
related to the past two approaches, /\ " 

a * jome major elements this approach are* * :r - * 

- High emphasis on individual development \ 

. " Focus, is on people and their ability to function within group 

situations v . ' . 

I , -. - . "' ; 

. \ High emphasis on self-help and "grass roots'* ' 

- Low emphasis on the physical, biological environment 
™ Low emphasis on visible outcome or" output 

b* Some basic premises to this approach are ; 

" Communities are made up of people ^ "• ' 

" Host people don't have the knowledge and "skilff^ for working 
effectively within their communiti.es 

- To help communities, - we must "therefore help people develop to 
their v full potential. 

. ""If we help people develop to their full potential", we will then 
automatically help the community develop* ^ 
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- c * ' ^9"^ exanrples :^ * , \ . 

— Many Adult Education • pro grams ^ * " : : ^ : >:-^ - : '~ :•: ■ r. i : 

— Some, past OEfb programs y. '■'/■'.. -: w ■ 1 (/"'"vi: 
4. The "Planning^ Design and Architectural" Approach / ■ - ^ ' ' ' *./sy'; 

' ^Thls approach, thougft different from the previous ones, has ' also" beeji" " 

around. for sdme time. It still has many proponents, though less than it *' 
• diS^iH m* fatar ^•■'••^^egory lumps several different approaches 
. togither^au sT the^'a^ 

\ a - Some major elements to this appgoaeh are : ' " .' ; * 

— A "Master Plan" • • •, 5 ' ; 

- -"Highly geared toward the improvement of the aesthetics of 'they 
_. ; — — ^- community • 

" The Interrelationship of space, volume, and design is highly ' .: ' 
important '»'• * - "•„'■, - 

; - Low emphasis on people and their involvement \. 
' " Attempts to ■design pliysically beautiful and ecologically (natural 

ecology) sound cpmmunities * ■ ■ ' ' "" 

~ Often highly technical in orientation , ./ ' - 

b v Some basic premises to thig approach are ; ^ - " " * ' ' ' - : 

" - The architectural: and . design 'components of a .Mtdty are highly " ; 

i important • - . "-,,-=-_*. 

* ■ • ■ * ^ ' , ' ' ■ " * " ' . * » ■ ■ ' - * 

- ." If enljr the/cammuhity 'were ' "designed" better, most of our .prob-:" 4 ' ' 
lems would go- away, e.g. if the roads and strcrtf. wore better. ' 
designed we would not have traffic problems. 
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- * - If cemflrurtities and 'people would only use consistent architect 
a * • feural design, and if our cities *rere made up: of well-designed 

;/. ^ftd beautiful; buildings v P^rks v- streets , etcv t ; ; we would not ; - v , 
' ; have the urban problems Ve have today. .■■ 

. - If we only^had i "master plan ff that would show how everything 
# • should be, and then stick to it t we could deal with most of , . 

.• ^ our problems* . . ' * ■ ; ;.. 

' * c * Some examples * . • ••• 

-Official planning efforts in major cities and metropolitan areas 

- Planning efforts, in counties 

------ — - Planning efforts by consultants - — - 

* C.B*D- or Central Business District planning efforts i particu- 
larly Urban Renewal programs, " . 

5* The "Community Facilities Improvement arid Physical 'Development 11 Approach 

This approach has been closely allied with the previous one, though 
it flakes a somewhat different perspective on development* It is .also more 

recent in origin* * 

■ . \ " v ' 

a* Some major elements to this approach are * . .' * 

r Highly oriented toward "bricks and mortar" . . ■ 

- Very "action" oriented - visible action 
■ - Usually technically oriented 

t - Low people orientation and involvement 

b» Some' b asic premises to this approach are : J ' 

- The real problems of most ^communities are that they lack the % 

proper facilities and services that the citizens need, e.g". , 

* ■ * * 

water systems, sewers » solid waste disposal facilities f - police , 

• • • ' x . ■ • ' • . " 

fire' protection services, etc* 

• . ■ : > -go " /r ; 



-niid, most of our communities would be in vary good shape* 
C? Some examples I • v 

"\- ' • Sonne* Regional Planning and Development efforts 

: ^ Economic Development DiS trie E and- OEDF programs 
^Resource Conservation and Development efforts •"" 
Many Corps of Engineers programs 

— . USDA Rural Development programs \. , 

- ' - . - . ■ . ' ' 

JLaw Enforcement programs _ - 

. • \ ■ v ; v, % . ■ ■ * 1 : :' : \ : . ' 

. *-* Regional Health programs 
6 . The "Economi c DeveXb'pmeti t Tf "Ab p roach"" " ^ ^ ' "~ — • ~ ' " " """ 

This approach is also more recent in origin than others » and it is 
closely related to the previous approaches, This approach has been widely 
used and advocated in this country and- across the world, in the past 30-40. 
years - 

; a • Seme major elements to tnis approach I arc 
- Economic plans 
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*- High emphasis dn fc industrial development 

• i 

- High emphasis on job training programs - toward greater indus^ 

trial and business .development \ 

* Emphasis^ on the development of new technology - in order to V 
foster new industry -.«*,."*"■' - 

* Strategies for increasing population growth and decreasing 'popu- 

' lation outmigration • - 

* • 

- High emphasis on growth — more, bigger, better , « 

■ ..." ' • " ! . •• - 

fa* Some basic premises to this apprAch are: 

. " If only the eponomy of the community were developed and prosperous 

all problems would take care of themselves * , = 




' everybody had a good paying job* our eotmunity would be in 

■ • good shape* ;;v ;;' r ; ! - ! ; v: ,' " -• J";":;'.,:-'-""-," vi: "'k-'v^V" . ; ;;V 

■■■■■ ■ : •' .:-.■■■■} '- ■- •:•":•-;•>••,;•■■•,... •> v .«. .\ .--.^ i- 1 .. ■' ' H" '"='•.•'.; --■•. -v.-" >v •-..•..-...•.«-•, ■■• • ,-. •■ 

- %£ f weVonly> Had enough Indus tr we * cpuld- at^ ; more 

industries 

- Community development equals community growth 'equals economic 
_ v growth equals population growth* =.^~ : 

- If we could -only increase our tax base % we could" take care of 
most of pur problems • 

c* Some examples i . ' - 

•• . " Economic Development District programs 
~~ — " : Industr lai ~" Be^e J o pmexf 1 7C"o5&lt^s !I on re ffol 

- Chamber off Commerce programs 

' - Multi-State regional efforts (e.g. Applachian, Upper- Great Lakes , 

. Four Corners, etc.) . . "~~ '.. ." 

* - Foreign Aid programs 

i - ■ 

7 . The "Regional Development" Approach 

This is also a relatively recent approach tp development, and is 
related to the past several approaches* It is an approach that is still 
gaining strength and is growing, . 

a* Some major elements j^o this approach are t 

• - Multi-county or even multi-state programs , - 

- Mul t i- j ur isd ic t ional programs — or else 

- Emphasis on economies off scale ' . 
; - Emphasis on efficiency 

- Emphasis on avoiding duplication of efforts 
/ - High emphasis on rationality 



bV Some basic premises to this approach are I -v 'T- : ■ j"^.:/ ' ^ r r ' \- 

• 5 o. : "-s'v V- : -;4ft6irt community problams ar©7 too' big to be mo Ivted by And tviduai 
. . . . e ^ communities or political jurisdictions. , 

- CotrnnunitiM must work together to work on their mutual problems . 
^ ; -^lf . ©ftly communi t ies and/or political jurisdictions would work 

zfpg^ther .in. harmony, on their common problems and sharing their 

■." - ' ' . .^/. s^.ur ■ . ■ .* ="/■ . ■ 

;|i^e^diirces, we wouldn' t have many; problems, ; 
• c *• 1 ' Some i ^Kamp las : y . . . t 

, ; - Regional Planning and Development; programs, on sub-state basis, 
-Multi-state regional efforts, 1 

- - - ~ - ^1 ti^jurisdictidnajL .contract -Arrangements , •— — *i -'- 

-.. . .... .. 1 . 1 • - 

- - Councils of GoverrijRient . / 

" - Area comprehensive planning ..efforts * 

". . = ■# . ■ ■ * 

: : " Some Resource Conservation and Development efforts, 
8- The "Power Structure" Approach / 

This is a different approach from the *j^es ^already described,. It has 
been ' around , in various forms, > for about thirty years. Often it is not so 
much as t an approach, as it is a state of mind or a philosophical foundation 

which governs the behavior of the community change agents as they pursue * 

\ ' ' - ......... _ _ 

their approach to development. * However, >ecause in dome instances it has 
very definitely been used as ahgapproach to development, it has .been included 
a, S_gme major elements to _thl_s approach are * 

- Work done "behind the scenes" - low visibility 
Low citizen participation 
• " Emphasis on involving only those "who count," or "who have power" 
or "who are important , H jo r "vho'niake most of the decisions anyway, 1 
Some basic Vremises to this approach are : . 1 ' 
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Moat comMnity dteisigns art madi by i fiw powerful of iafiu- 
ential " individuals • ; : '/\ • V • V 

= ** Thus, ;if t these eanvbe identified and enlisted thif we can ; 



. " so lye most. of. our community problems, 

> There are only a few in each' community who have Jthe capacity 
for deciding what should be done to improve it* 

- If we involve the right people, we wouldn't be "spinning our 

*.- ■ ■ -. ■ * ' t . • . . . 

- wheels" so much and would get Some things done, 
e. Some examples i . ■ . \ - 

-Sbmfe Cooperative Extension efforts 

• . • . * . -- ■ . _ .- 

—.Some city, county, and other planning efforts- , 
9, The .'{Helping the Disadvantaged" Approach 

In some ways, this approach is the opposite of the one just described 
It is , hbwever-, an approach that lias come to the forefront only in thr pai 
10 years or so, It seems to have peaked and is apparently declining at ^ 

. \ ,,• " . . •-. . : .. ..... 

present . ' , • ■ ;. 

a. Some major elements to this PXQach jLge :. 

' - Organization of the "po^r," "disadvantaged f " "people of limited 
resources*" "minorities that have been oppressed ," etc . 

- Emphasis oh self-help and "bootstrap 11 efforts ^ "We will "go it 
/ * alone just give us the means" 

- Emphasis on local autonomy of programs that were designed to 
help the disadvantaged s and control of these programs by the 
disadvantaged* 

- Highly "people" oriented, - 

Some basic premises to this approach aj^e : ■ 



^ - Most of : our community profaiems resul c from inequities o f 3 is tri- 
bution of goods 9 services, and access to services within our 

— One is not really engaged: in community development unless one is 
working on the problems of the disadvantaged sector in our 
communities — because their problems*" are the key problems in 

• our communities, 

— If we could only solve thervprobiems of our poor* disadvantaged 
and/or oppressed minorities, we would solve most of our problems* 

c. Some examples i - • - . . 

r - Majsi^ p as t 0 - E . 0 .Hand on Pb verty rr programs . ."*' ' • - — ~— — 

— Many Social Services programs 

— Model Cities programs 

— "Bootstrap 4 * programs and operations in neglected / isolated and 
depressed areas- 

(A highly related approach, which merits special mention, and which 
has become more prevalent in recent years, has had the following premises i 
■ — The only kind of valid eonnnunity* development efforts ate those 
which try to attack urban and metropolitan problems, since it is 
here that most of our people live and here that we. have the 
greatest problems , " # 

— Host urban problems are a result, of racial discrimination and 
oppression. 

— Thus , community development programs, if they are to be effective 
and relevant, should be aimed at providing the blacks and other 

/minorities in inner cities with economic, social and political 
power* 
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10. v • Thflt""* , Conf lict" -••Approach < -" : -'-" , :"-:^" J ' ; : ""^V; : \^/ T ^'.''\- ^\";"/'" ' '^V-' 

This approach to development is also relatively new . For the most- 
part, it has only become visible as an approach in the last 10^15 years. 

a. Some major elements to this approach : 1 . ' 

- "Direct action" - sit ins - protest- marches - and "in soma eases* 
even civic disobedience 

J" . '- Organization off factions - of the aggrieved — minorities — the 

. _ : __ poor f < .-. • ^ y-. -. .. _ _ : 

- Sharp delineation of "sides' 1 polarization of cotnmunitie^ 

- Struggles for power or for changing institutions, 

b . Some basic premises to this approach t 

- It is useless to work "within' 1 the sy stenr-f or. the purposes of 
dealing with most community problems* ■— - - 

* Action is needed to ''shake 1 * the, system, to make it respond. 
• Drastic' action is necessary to significantly change our society , 
so it can really deal with its major problems, 

- Any other approach, which attempts to deal with the system, is a 
waste of time. 

• r - The present "system" has not been able to deal with the serious 
problems society is confronted with, thus why use it? 



Some examples i -rf" 

- Some past O.E.O, and "War on -Poverty" projects 

- Kany inner-city urban programs 

- "Saul Alinski type" efforts^ 

' ■ ■ ■ • f 

- Hany "private" organizations working with racial or ethnic minor 
i tries, such as Black Panthers,* Brown Berets, A.I.M. , etc, 

... . " m :■ ■ 



11. The "Radical Change'* or "Reform 1 * Appro&eh — ; = r 

•* : This is really a variant of the last mentioned approach* However s it 
[ ■ seems ]_ to b#: an app roach that is gaining ^eme support recently* It desls with 
liii open confrontation than the conflict approach, but is similar in its 
aims and assumptions* In some ways , it is *aUk approach which has evolved 
from the "Conflict" approach — more sophisticated in its methods, a 
. a. Soige^ major elements to this approach are I 

— Organization of the aggrieved - minorities , * 

— Acquisition of political power , - • . 

— Attempts to take over; established systems of decision-making 
Working mostly' ,l witKin f, ^the^ system - i.er f 'taking it over , or 

using it for own ends* . 
b* Some basic assumptions to this approach are i 

- "We can have the power to do- things , we just need to take it 
away from those who have it"* 

- The system is really not that bad, just had been misused or used ■ 
inequitably, thus it needs to be reformed and redirected* 

" .... y^ r % . > ■ 

— Once those who have been mistreated by the system have taken on 
.» _ the power and reformed it 3 they can deal with the problems 

communities have been .faced with, * * 
e- Some examples i - . • ' , ' 

- Some Community Action groups and programs 

- Some Model Cities efforts 

- * 

12* The "Revolution 11 or "Total Change 1 ' Approach 

There is, some doubt as to whether this approach should have been inclu- 
ded in this discussion* but .it is an approach that deserves seme scrutiny* 
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First t -- r because' it does represent the other end a f the icentihuum * at vth^ 
opposite end to the approaches which attempts to work wi th end within our * 
established society , Second^ because this is an approach that seems to 
have gained a small but significant following in, our country* This approach 
has been around for some time in many other parts of the world, hut only 
now does there seem to be an element of acceptance of it i by a few, in 
this country. 

m * Some maj or elements to this approacLfa are ■ 

- Revolution, whether by peaceft^T or forceful means 

- A complete change in the wky society is structured 

—A complete ^hange in the qgiic value systems governing society 

- Idealism and dogmatism by ixs proponents, as well as great 
. * . dedication . : ■ . 

• .-. — Unwillingness by proponents to consider or discuss any other - 
change approaches 
• : * The "ends justify the means" 

- Planned, aimed, ^and/or random violence. 

b. Some basic premises to this approach are % 

- Our society is completely "sick." - 

- Our society can never deal with its problems because it is, in 
itself, the cause of them, • . 

- Thus we must completely change our society before we can ade— 
quately deal with our problems, 

- Any other approach is a complete waste/of time, 

c. Some examples i ' 

- Different revolutionary groups - usually small splinter groups. 



These constitute 'twelve descriptive approaches. As can be seen, they 
ape^very simplistic; descriptions and, Itave only been elaborated on very 
briefly. : They are also categories whieK were developed based on personal J; 
experience and knowledge. Ho doubt some other approaches have been missed, 
and that other people , * with a different background and experience j could 

, ... v. "■, •--;// ...... \: .... :.. - .. <* .. . 

develop different seta of alternative approaches. However , it must be kept 

In mind that these were developed to illustrate, in a simplistic fashion, 

the great variety of approaches used in Communi ty Development. 

With this basic description of different approaches that can be identi 

f ied in the field of community development, it now would be useful to turn 

to a different perspective en alternative approaches to development * 

• i • _i ■ -, ■ 

THREE BASIC ALTERNATIVE DEVELOPMENT APPROACHES ' 

It is not too difficult to develop, on a purely descriptive basis, a 
number of diff erent . alternative approaches to development with some obser— 
vation, experience and analysis. The question is thouph, whether it is 
possible to find a more fundamental system for. classifying arid ordering 
all the different kinds of ways that change agents approach development, 

Such a system does exist , one that is relatively simple to understand 
and which makes a great deal of sense. In addition, it is a system well 
founded in social change theory. Namely, the system of classifying types 
of change strategies that ftolaft# Warren developed^in the first essay of his 
book, "Truth, Love and Socdal Change, " The following discussion will thus 
be borrowing very heavily on his concepts and subject matter, 

Basically,* Roland Warren has been able to, classify three major alterna 
tive approaches to development efforts, The three approaches are called: 
"Collaborative Strategies," "Campaign Strategies," and "Contest Strategics - 



This alternative approach to development is based on .the assumption that 
subs tihfiiilv agreement exis t s between the change agent (party o r par ties who 
want to brlnfi abou t a change) and the community out\ - 

a - What is the situation in the community; and ■ \/ , 

b -^The i ssu e < an aspect or possibility of purposive .change which is; : 
being actively considered) or issues that need to be addressed by 
the community. \ - 

A further assumption is that common values 'and interests between the pro- 
ponents of change and the community do exist. 

In other words, an "issue consensus" ^situation is present, - in which : 
a - there is basic agreement as to the way an issue should be. resolved, 

. or . • 

b - there is a' good likelihood of reaching such an agreement once the 
, _ issue is fully considered* * J. 

this state of "issue consensus" can arise out of common interests among .the 
partie^ involved in the development efforts % based on common values, or, a 
convergence o£ interests on what needs to be done, even though the values of 
the different parties involved might be different. _ 

The role of the change agent is not so much as that of proposing changes 
but of helping the community reach a consensus about the issue and how to 
address it* * 

If there are differences , they are only minor — based on not enough or 
the. right kind of information. The assumption is that if all the parties 
concerned knew enough about the issue, and communicate well with each other, 
agreement will be reached* \^ r 
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This kind ; of an appiroich to development appeals to many people dnga ged 
in community -development efforts. It, appeals tovthem because there is no 
element of coercion ;v£it- is based on democratic 'ideals and is a* process that 
should; work among "rational" and Reasonable" people* *: v 

- However, it is not always possible to find sueji basic agreement among . 
the parties involved in development ef f ort-s , and thus other alternative ^ 
approaches to development must be considered when differences do exist. 
2, The "Campaign Strategy' 1 Alternative 

This approach- to development is based oh a situation where an "ISSUE 
DIFFERENCE" exists. ^ That is, when at the time the development effort is 
proposed, there is : 

4 - a lack of agreement among the principal parties that an issue 
exists; or \,. ".. 

- b - a lack of agreement as to how an issue should be resolved. ' • 
However, under either situation, there Is an assump tion that agreement can 
eventually be reached* ;-• 

This situation can arise when a change agent sees 4n issue, but the 
community does not: recognise it, or when both the change agent and the 
community agree on the i^sue, but disagree on how to deal with it. From 
the charge agent 1 s^perspective, he is dealing with apathy , in the first case 
and opposition in the second case* ■ 

In this kind of a' s^juation, ' the change' agent * s role revolved around 
attempts to; ( 

/ N • 

a * persuade and convince the community that the issue hte sees is 

. ■■ . h 
really an issue; or, . ^ 

b - persuade 'and convince jt he community that his means for addressing 
. the issue are the right ones, \ \ " . 



Persuasion can be -aeeoffip lisHed * in different ways : 



i i C <a ^ ! "£iu^ obtaining ^ 

:/ ■-. •••= -'• '«'.';' •>.-;-•'.• *' .*-= '. : : v- f ;V . ' . 

. '.V'-v'^'- V/O :V^r"^ ; - = ./:. 4 •=. : ..f,;. - l : : O" 

= ;; y . ^ •■ enddrs emeriCS.-'r #Ce^, j ■ v,/'" A-";'.r rv : ;':;^ '\.y-V-. :--V'-v. : V' ; y " A - " : y-'-"; 

; • '• -. . ■ ■ ; ■' = .• . ; '• • -■ ■ •• .v, 1 '.- .... » • 1 . /'; ; '' . 

b applying subtle pressure to key Ind ividu als and groups: for 
- • support j and/or, ; \ ,\\ * — \< 

= -- e « pf faring various kinds o f inducements or rewards to key individ- 

X ; uals . • and groups , for going along with the proposals* 
The objective of "campaign strategies" is to eventually obtain consensus - 
about the issue and means for dealing with it* - : .-*\ '■ • v - • ■ 

Again, however, situations in communities do exist, where there is . " 



little hope for obtaining consensus about the issues or how to deal with v: 
them, and again there is a need to consider another strategy for these- s 
situations . •• 
3* The "Contest Strategy" Alternative . ■ \' 

ttiim alternative approach to development is based on a situation in 
which "ISSUE DISSENSUS" exists. In this situation, the two parties (change 
agent and target community) cannot agree a^ all about the, issue or how to 
deal with it. This situation usually occurs when there are basic value and 



belief differences between the parties* When -there are basic differences 



in the values 
nize the* exist 
with, or one p 



and beliefs of two parties, then one party refuses .ro.racog— 
ence of an issue that the /other party is attempting to deal 
arty is. absolutely opposed to the ways of dealing with an 



issue, that* bo|th parties agree do exist* 

The role bf 'the change agent is therefore that of a "contestant in 
which he pursues his own goals in opposition - to others in the community.* , . ^\ 

The contest, role of the change agent can be played in different ways : 



"... c a Confron^cation and contest within acceptable and normdi procedures, 

^^♦g. v through the ^courts » in 1 egisl at ures , ' The * a t temp tr* T is to ; win V ^ 

* , Sver enough control so - that the "proposal" being advocated can 

*te % irapiemented* '/•;,':''.' • ' : ' '. ,.;' = ^- : ; 

b Attempts to change- the distribution bf^power that controls whether ^ r 
■ something is an issue, or how an issue should be dealt 'with, ;tp^p. , ^ 
by electing the "rights kind o i^ peopley" by p roy irig t he bac king of 
large numbers of people, ' legal demonstrations , etc. ; - . s 1 

• • c - Confrontation and contest outside the. normal and acceptable proce— , ^ 

— ~ — - break the "rules of the- contest," e,g. , sit-ins , illegal demon- 

' • . strations, etc. . 
\ . Koland Warren makes a distinction iT^tween "contest strategies 11 and 
. "conflict strategies. rf He defines a conf l~Z~cr£ strategy as one in which there 
is not only, issue Dissensus 3 but whenayJthe - situation\ is so that one" party * 

.' '. ; ' * * - : v : v :: - %j\ : y ■ , - x 

tries to eliminate the other 1 party, or both try to eliminate each other, 
He did not develop this as a separate alternative approach to development, s ;" : 
. but it might be well to consider this - as a possible fourtn approach, \Not * 
an approach that would be advocated, but one- that needs to be recognized and 
underatood today, as it is being' used throughout the" world and eVen within * 
the United States on occasion, - ." . - ^ ; ' . 

INTEGRATION; QF THE TOQ PERSPECTIVES - ON ALTERNATIVE APPHQACRES : * * / V 
■ ; The" twelve, fir st mentioned descriptive 'approaches can, with some "puslfing 
. > and pulling" be fitted into the three basic "strategy" alternatives of Col la- . 

, • - - ./ " ? ; : ... ;'-=" r ;;>■' ' ■ - 

t bora t ion , Qajmpaigp t and Contest . Again, a word of caution — we are dealing •- 
with complex processes and .concepts and sLrippilig' them down to ^ very simplistic 
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terras, fo^ the sa>,e of illustrating points and stimulating discussion* ; 

1, The "Collaborative Strategy" Approach ' ^, v 

(a) Basic , elements eo this approach : l *. 

/ (i) "issue ^oasepsus" - Actual o£ potential consensus abpluit - the 

issue, or ' 4 ' ' - ' . * * ■ ' t> r : 

# *■ ways of dealirfg with the issue* ■• " ■ -\>^= ^ 

' / "■ 1 : % \ ' ; 

(ii) *The change agent is a facilitator , stimulator, catalyse. '"• 

* i , * " * ~ . ? " * 

s • »*.'*/ 

(^iii) The change a^enf doesn 1 1 have preconceived^ ideas about an - ip 
issue or hew to resolve an issue.' * " 

(iv) People and factions will agree upon the issue and how to deal 
with it, once they 'all have enough knowledge, 

(b) Descriptive 1 1 a p pro aches" w||ich f it i . ' 

(1) The "Community" approach ^ : 

(ii) The "Education" approach * \- 

(iii) The "Human Resources 11 ' approach *"■ 
(lv) The "Power Structure" approach '* 

2 . The '"Campaign Strategy" Approach - • 

(a) B a£ i c elements to thij^ approach : Nj 
(i) "Issue Difference 11 — Lack of agreement among the principal 
parties or^x 

- whether an issue exists, or / 

■ * / i « 

- how an issue is to be resolved, /■ 4 

(ii) Though there are differences - there ^s an assumption that 

agreement can be reached on the issue and how to deal with it* 
(±H) The change agent role is that of a persuader , campaigner f 
convincer, ^ 

,«•' 97 • " 



(iv) The change agent hsts "preconceived" ideas about issues and 

» solutions to issues, which- have to be "sold" to an apathetic : 

* "** > * * 

community or which have to gain acceptance over opposition 

* [ ■ ' i , ' = 

i - . ' ■ ^ : 

within the community'. - v 4 

(v) The outcome of this strategy is a state of issue consensus • 
(t) _ Descriptive "approaches 1 - 1 , which f it % 

(1) The ''Planning; Design and Architectural 11 approach 
(it) The "Community Facilities Improvement and Physical D4velop-*> 
merit" approach • * ■ 

(ill) The "Economic Development" approach * * *" 

(ivi^ * The- "Regional Development" approach- * * 

The "Contest Strategy" Approach 

(a) Basic elements to this^ approach : 1 v . 

(i) "Issue Dlssensus" - Complete disag^^^ent (based on values 
. and beliefs) about , 

T - - ^ 

— whether an lssue t exists 

— how an issue is to be resolved 

it 

(ii) The^ differences are basically not reconcilable within the 
■ * forseeable future, thus one or the other side -lias to "wins" 

I It's an "us" Versus "them" contest. . 

•■• (iii) The .role of the change agent is that of contestant, who tries 

to have "his side" win, ; K * .-; . 

(iv) The change agent and the "other side" both have "preconceived" 
, ideas about what is an issue knd/or what its solution ahould bd . 

(v) The change agent attempts, to work* "within the system;" at *s ; 
changing the 'distribution of power; or by -confrontation and * t 

'working "outside the system;" 
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(vi) The outcome is 'that one or the other side "wins," 
(b), .Descriptive " approaches " which fit I 

• 0 (1) The "Helping -the Disadvantaged" approach 

, ■ • v . • \ . . * 

. - til) The "Conflict" approach ■ '\ . 

(ill) The. "Radical Change" approach * 

4, Finally, a fourth possible major alternative approach to development - 

labeled the "Conflict Strategy" approach should be considered* 

It f s major elements, would ^ei • ■ 

- Complete "issue dlssensus" - absolute disagreement on issues 

and methods for dealing with them. 
V • * • ' • -.* 

- No reconciliation between the factions is possible, v 
* i " ■ - . .-..=., 

- Either side Cor both) tries to completely and physically' * 

# , . 

eliminate the other, side - a struggle for survival in the 

- s - - ' v 

literal sense* % t . 

- - The role of the cWnge agent is to eliminate the "other side* " 

* - . ■■■..*■ 

- The change agent will use any method that is necessary to achieve, 
his ends - (with the "ends justifying the means") n including 
working with, and through the "system" all the way to destruction 
of property and actual violence on and. killing off the opposition. 

The one "descriptive" approach which would fit' into this alternative 
would be the "Revolution" or "Total Change" approach. * " 

SOm CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATION 'S . * . " 

^~ ". -J . 

■ . =- Even though, on a descriptive basis it is possible to .identify a host of 
different approaches being used in community development, there are basically 
three major alternative approaches in which the former can be fitted, The 
question is how can community development workers' use this information . 
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; s The first majos 1 conclusion, which has already been alluded tv] is 
that there are different ways in which the development of communities can 
be brought about. There is no one right way* but, there are somoi altcrna- : 
tives that -are more effective than others, depending on; the "situation- 
The factors that have to be considered in the situation, for deciding on 
what alternatives are best, would include t 
0 1 - The personal orientation of the commute. ™ development worker 

himself*; What are his beliefs and valu, ,2 What are his skills 
and knowledge ^or working in different situations? How flexible 
can he be? 

2 - The orientation and philosophy of .the agency or organization the j 
community .developer works for, What are the limits that the 
agency permits, in terms of situations it will become involved 



jf situations it will become involvejd in 



and what kind of alternative "approaches will it allow its staff 
, to become involved in._ * 

3 — What are the issues that confront the community. Does community 

consensus, difference or dissensus exist about the issues* 
4* - What are the alternative means for addressing the issues in - the 
■' community. Is there consensus , difference or dissensus about 
the means far dealing with "an issue, = ■ m " - 

Ideally, i^^ho'u^ld be poss'ibl^^ozr change agents to use all Chree basic 
alternatives to development, whenever arid w^herever appropriate. Though most 
would hope that all coranunity development were possible using the "collabora 
tive strategy" approach, practical reality precludes this* In 1 most communi- 
ties, rural or^ urban p > it is usually nofi possible to find "issue consensus" 
situations when significant issues or problems are being considered, 2-Jost 



significant issues anc . ro % )^.;^^ o*> unities result in both "issue m = ; 
difference" or* even f iuc Jzssv; . : situations. Thus, change agents' 
should be able to ac ^ J^eiiP" * • • - a ,es accordingly, . ^ 

In fact, most ,c ™nity vr-le ars " do u#e more than one basic approach 
to development . iTh -t , n combination appro aches Cised , usually 
without .being ava: - ? j£t „ '. ,iat of thd "campaign strategy- approach ? 
followed by* the "co*.* — * h*« m t-. 4*t— strategy* 1 "approach* Usually the agent sees 

" ^ 1 ... . . . 

an issue that |' eQcr^.i'.cv t _esn* t * convinces the, community that the issue 
exists | and then proceeds to facilitate collaborative efforts in resolving 
the issue, Or, the agent knows, of a way of resolving an issue in the 
community, convinces the community that* his method . is the best, and then 
they work together* on implementing the needed change/ . 

The real difficulty in adapting to the situation and being able to appl 
all three major alternative approaches comes whei> there is a real "issue 
dissensus" situation in the community. Host change agents who can and* do 
use the "collaborative" and "campaign strategy 11 approaches , hesitate to 
become involved in a "eoi>tept strategy" approach. They hesitate. because 
of their personal inclinations, philosophy * belief s and values* Also, 
because the organization or agency orientation would not allow them to 
become involved in such an approach, even if the individual worker was 
so inclined. In addition, those who do regularly use the "contest strategy" 
approach, do so based on their beliefs and values s and have no inclination 
for using the other approaches- = 

Under these circumstances , it still is important, -however, that change 
agents are aware of the different alternatives and can recognize t hem ^ when 
they are being employed by themselves anti others, It ma^ be-lhat, even 
tfhough one, ^.s reljuctant to actively use the "congest strategy" approac h, 

■ tO'x x 



it is possible "to wor It indirectly with ChosA .who do-. employ .thi».'*pp.roacli. 

It 'is also' important tblt, within' Che.; limits" that one. personally sees. or" 

that one's organization or agency sets, one can use t^ho.se alternatives ^ ' 

that arc available in, a flexible and „ appropriate maimer . / ' * 

- - ~ » * * . . 

... i n sura, there is olo dne ^right approach to development for all communities 

undervall circumstances- Approaches need to be mixed according to the situ- 

at ion. -Comunity dev-alopari naed to be flexible; themselves -and also tecop- 

nize different approaches Used by othdrs. They also need, te J examine what' 

approach' they, as individuals use -and, why.* In addition, they need to , 

examine what approaclVtrs their agency or organization 'take, and approve of. 

Individuals and ^agencies need to examine it the approaches chey. .use are ■ ^ 

the " result, "df a conscious effort to use the appropriate 'approaches , or^as ■■ 

a result of history, tradition, rules and regulations * 
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Corrfnunity development is a process of , helping people ^ 
help theifeeMes by 

1. facilitating group process in /determining 

< ^riirpr.f inn Of action 

: .. . ■ • * - 

! _^**& supplying technical assistance, resources 

'■■7-'" ' (financial, himan and material) * * ' - 

3; <_ identifying and mobilizing resources to 

" facilitate change, - 

B, OOTinunity developnent as a process is basad on certain 
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assumptions ; 

f 1* People can change thoreelves and others, 

2, People have the talents and Utilities to de^l 
effectively with thelx own probler®* 

3, People should play ; a significant role .in changes 
affecting them. . 

4, Qi^ges^Jji whiefi people are personally involved 
11: have a meaning, different from' changes which 
e imposed. . • r , • . ■* 

icipation in * change frottt" below presents a 
•iable alternative to, pltan3J^g , and policy setting 
polely fran above* (Control sharing is imperative 
in a denocratic society). • - 
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COMMUNITY. PEVfflJOF&ENT AS ft. APPLIES. TO PRDflSSICNALS 



Ccmnunity development is a term which is often construed to 
be th© safe, as conraunity organizat ion and technical assistance, 
They not t|he same, 

Adapted ■from a paper by John Gisler, University 
of Utah 
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• • - 2 - 

■■ n A, Ctonrnunity Development : is the process in ^vMeh groups of 
■ #■ 
people work together to .improve a condition which affects 

*' their lives. } ■■ * * 

* B* Ccrrinunity | Organization : is the act(s) of bringing together 

s 4 people who have coranon needs and who are looking for change* 

/ { c. Technical Assistance : is the help which &-fchers provide to an 

organization, upon the request of _ the. organization itself* JCt 

nay be long-tem or short-term, The natirap of the technical 

assistance najst meet with the approval of the organization - 

Both oonmunity organization and technical, assistance are tooli 

which facilitate the ■.conmjnity developmea± process* 

Cbnmujiity developers are those Jpersons who &x*m facilitating t 
.. the ccmiTuni-ty development process. 

Ifcey nmj^ be either organizers or technical gwfcvisors (assistants)* 
On occasion a person tmy play both roles sta^ti^eousiy. There is not 
always a clear iiistinct ion between the two. Most often a person vJLILl 
be playing one role or the other* Whatever role Lm being played, tlae 
person should be acutely aware of the implications of his/her actioxis - 

Basicaiiy, the distinguisMng characteristic between -the two 
/ rolef as they are played out in relation to the or^ganization are as . 
follows: " 
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'Trusted Outsider 

Non-identification with the group 
Non-initiating * 
, Non-advocate 
Opens doors (legitimizer)^ 
Identifies resources 
Objective 

Works witiugroups on invitation 
basis , 

Articulates needs into^ problOTS 

\ 

FRCBLE4 SOLVING APPROAQf: 



Ttusted Insider 

Identification with the group * 

Instigator . 

Advocate, 

Uses open doors 

Mobilizes resources 

Subjective 1 ^ 

Icings people together in groups 

i 

Identifies p^ple f s needs 



Within the community development process,- it is sometimes- neces- 
sary to assist the group to adopt aiid utilize a. problen solving abroach 
which can lead to logical and effective solutions of problems* Ere- 
quently a ^oup*jbeeOTes fraipnented by seeniiigiy disconnected discus- 
sions and * ideas. It is not* uncarmon for a group to^seek or request the 
help of a technical advisor^o offer guidance. * * 

One problai solving approach is surgnarigad below: • % 

Step One - problOT identification 

Step l^o - seeking alternative solutions 

Step Three - seeking objeotive(s) 

resource identification ' , 

action steps (who, ^)at, how, when). 
Step, Four — OTplonentation * 
Step Five - evaluation 

r 

Caution: Ihe ^technical advisor should avoid ^allowing grouj* 
to develop long^teim dependence on him, 
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PRIMARY OBJECTIVES OF COMMUNITY ••DEVELOPMENT 

A. To create social structures, social acUorm 'and group work which 
, , would stimulate; * ? ■ ■ 

1 - Self reliance . 

2, Self «conf idence . * ' , 

3* Self -determina ti6n fc * . 

- 

4, Self -leadership and^/initiative i ' 

B - To guide and help cornmunity members: " 

% -1, 'To realise their- individual potentialities and develop their * 

abilities and. skills *. 

2 V To develop positive^a^t-itud es towards life 

3* To orient themselves toward failure and "risk taking 
.* ' " * * 

4, To learn new social roles (rigKts and responsibilities) in* the * 

community ■ " , . v - \ 

j _ 

5* To discover the division of labor as a convenient, practical and 
-beneficial means of grjpup efficiency and productivity -it is also 
important that community members discover the limitations of 
" division of labor and thereby -learn when this technique can 
be advantageously employed 2 

6. To observe ani understand cause and effect relationships within 
the empirical, realm 1 

7, To find out scientific explanations for social and physical events 



* From: 'The^ParameterC of a Training Program 

for Coninunlty Development Change Agents 
NWREL - Jeff Boyer 1972 ' lOG 



To encourage Che community members: \ * /" ' 
i Xq take ^respQnsibkjlitv* in consnunity organization, 

2. To take part in problem^So lying proeess-es ind .decision- making | ■, 

3 . feel* they are the pribary 'factors in the social development arid 

- ' * fc - * ^ » * - 

progress of their communities '- - • ■ , 

. * ^ * 

4. To have confidence in their promotional effort* . - ' 
DIMENSIONS OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT . 



is are: 
is target 



Social scientific research ail over the world has identified three ... 

* * ^ * 

basic factors or variables that condition the community development processes 

They are the primary determinants of the acceptance and success or failure 
of a community development program. These independent variables' are- 
CD The change agent's behavior; (2) the characteristics of thi 
community, and (3)'* the characteristics of the innovation or "project. The 
remainder of this section treats the Important features of each of these 
variables and how they interrelate to condition the processes and 

outcomes of community development. „ . 

The basic concept Lonal model Riding this ' discuss ion of the dimensions^ 
of community development is shown on the following page % . 
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_ . THINGS INDI VIDUALS' AfcD AGENCIES CAtl- DO TO INCREASE 

.". • J. '.; ; CITI26N PARTICIPATION * - \- 



>' hat " needed —.and possible now — is an 'iwi 8 oratioh of citizen' parti- - 
cioatioh- in co'tnaunity, State and National affairs r nboded because of the " \ 
problems which, ejeist and the necessity of resolving conflicts between -the 
,vprlv«*- ^.^lic;' : intwi«^j '!fc^$i#-l*iB^\«£*tfa great skill »Hd com-" 
-petence of citizens and the changing philosophies If^nagWnent and adminis- 
tration in both" public and - privante agencies'. These new philosophies valtje 
citizen participation and see it as 3 : means to the achievement of a better^/ 
society, forms of manipulation which parade'- as participation ■areV^ueiSbned.''' 
Uses of inforniatiojii .techniques _ of placation and some aspects of public rela- 
tions are being rejected as mere tokenism.' [ We are seeking a new and more 
. powerful; partnership between publi^ndrprivate agencies r and citizens through 
which performance of public an^ prilate Agencies can be evaluated, and at- • 
tention focused -on what is and what is net being done.- Through such a partner- 
ship the desire for the solution of problems and f or quality 'in community life 
can be exprfessed, and the cliLite created which makes reasonej, action succesc- 

fui. • ■ . ;■ ■;■ . . '. ■ - - -.' : — • . . \ 

■*•'.• ■*"•'•. .''../.'..•'• • ■ 

This brings us then to what citizens and t^air agencies can do to. help .' : £orgfii 

a ,new partnership • , ^ ; - - f ^ 

What the Iitdivjdual Citizen Can Do * - '. 7*!;..'. ,V 

These are ^onie of the things an individual citizen can do: Ha s; tan ^-' ?i;V: ' >;? - 

Talk with friends and neighbors about things that concern , , ; 

■ him/ Raise Questions., Tell others wh£t he'd like to see 

happen. in \he conwiunity. Others ruay want to see somethins , - 

happen^, too*, i09 #> 

Excerpted from "Citizen Participation is. the Key 11 by Dr - 
E.Q, Moa, Principal Soci^ogiAts Cooperative State Research - "* " 
Service, USDA 5 Washington, D,d P n ' 
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2. Seek information about action vhich affects the corammity 
. * -and/or his interests. _ Get tcL know vjtiat his rights are as 



a citizen. Become informed* ' 
5 * ^ J oin^ brgp^nis a t ions or grd\ip£r i/hiieh^ ar0 t ry tng ;;t a : do something > 

to improve, the coiranunity or which voice his views on^ issues . ^ 
4^ _ Seek and/ or accept opportunities to serve on eonmittees^ • - J ■ 
- councils » boards, and task forces, both those organizations ^ 
"to wliich he belongs, and those appointed by publie agencies 



5* Use all the means available to him to get his ideas across to 
t agency leaders, local public officials, members of State legis- 
latures, Con^fBs^s and the genSpral .public * such as personal' con- 
tacts; letters; petitions; use of mass. media - newspapers, 
radio, television; attendance, at public hearings* : 

6* Help other people become involved at points where they ^see 
their interest at stake, 

7. Help staffs of public and private" agencies create opportunities 
for citizen participation, \ ■ ■ ■ ■. . . " . -• .. 

8, When other alternatives are exhausted and important issues are 
not resolved, he can take- court- action .with competent legal 
assistance* • " ■ 
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A?ti^t by individi^ls en >thetr;pwri; is , highly i^ditan?v \ /:Ind^l^i^i/«dti^ - 
channelled through s©roe group or or&aniza&£on is likely "to fce'evini trora fef- 
f active - most of the;tinte. - More ^powerful: still are^ coalitions of individ-* 

■' i .••'..'.;=.=' .v." - : ' ■' .v. 1 l . . /*t. "\.r :.. . • ' : . 

uals, informal groups f and torroil organisations and associations^^ich " 4/ 

join their resources to» achieve clearly specified objectives. ^ Citizens and 

organizations working through such coalitions can improve their conmtunitics V 

It is likely' that such coalitions will be pm^rful tools in the accelerating 

community improvement and development- . 

Mliat Agencies Cifi Do ^ ^\ - 

There are many things agencies and organizations can' do to increase citizen 
participation and make it more effective* Some of these ares 

1* Re-examine existing structures and -procedures for involving 

citizens to make sure they are adequate and effective, 

■ ^ - • - 

2 t Look at the make-up of existing policy making and advisory 
groups - do they accurately represent whatever they are 
supposed to represent? Are they inclusive enough? Do they 
include the left out groups? - 

3-' Create new opportunities for participation to supplement 

general advisory and/or policy making bodies such as policy 

re eoinnend i ng groups on special problems or ^issues | groups 

to propose compromise solutions between conflicting interests! 

quality assurance panels to review plans and programs, 

4, Make groups large enough to represent the interest involved, 

*• ■ • -tt' '"*■■. * 

Small groups of 3 to 15 members can reach decisions quickly, 

but the decisions may not be implemented, Accept larger, more / , 



^ ; representative groups and :dev^ and ; ; v 



v-.v 



5.; InVolw leitijgen^ 

S* CohClhuStly par tic: 

. - through public education and information- 
^7 • provide ? technical he lp and assist ance. to ci tizens to support 



their participation* 



8, Help participating eiti^ns. and groups build their own 
support systems to deal ^itl^^iticism and attack/ . 

9 . Build in "feedback" mechanise so' that people participating 

v. •" ' • ' - -V % "• r *. ■ * > - r— - . ■ 

; -and the /general public know *£rhat sugges tions and recommenda- 



tions "made by citizens are . t||ken into account. This should . 
be an iinportant part of ftve^y public information 'program, 

.. 10. Give appropriate recognition for participation. . 

....ilt ' / "",;•*"• • -* -■"<- ■ ■'■ m ' ' ■ ■' 'i , 

These are important considerations in strengthening citizen participation. 
The Road Ahead 

The present concern about quality of life and quality of environment "has 

arisen in* part as a citizen protest * Great resources and great opportunities 

Have, no ti_ been translated into the good life implicit in the American dream* 

What is at stake is too important to be left to the experts, .. A new partner- 

* ■ . ; "... = . . . . - . t 

ship between "citizens, their public and private- Agencies and their Government 

with widespread citizen participation can lead the way, 4 

V * ! ' ■ 

"'. ! " % ' 1 
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By 

U1E GREEN % 

Rural Education Frograni * > 

Northwest Regic^ai Educational Laboratory 



Commum^ educators have iWestedVyears of effort in 
:- developing programs to incre ase the sgryle^schools ogfen 

hub the community and increasing the ties- between the 
two. Another direction is taken when community influx 
•• ^nce moves into the school and cijizens^ake up active^ 
participatory roles in defining educational decision mak- 
ing and creating new school programs from the very be- 
ginning. _ ; r * ,\ 

W_ " The Rural Education Program of the Northwest Re- 
jibnal Educational Laboratory, in Portland, Oregon, has 
been working for several years on a process for'invplving 
citizens of small communities in educational planning and , 
-decision making^ As we looked at our successes and fai- 
. lures; we found some factors kept turning up,, and were 
^noticeably present in our successes, and weak or lacking 
in ourfailures. We decided these must be principles; I will 
discuss five of these: 9 f^wnership; 2— skill training, 3 
— recognition of uniqueness of each situation, 4 — rep* 
resentativeness of the community grdup^ and 5. _ facilita- 
tion by a neutral party. It is my feeling that these principles 
.are those which are needed by community educators as 
they work toward wid es pread community i n vbl vement 
processes; \ ^ „■ " •. ^ . m>' • 

OWNERSHIP " : . ' * ! 

The principle which seems to be most vital for success- 
fol involvement of people is (hat of ownership —as people 
coine to understand that the program and plans involved 
belong to them and not to the school or to the community 
educator they begin Xq invest energy and commitment. It 
is difficult but not impossible to get this understanding of 
ownership started, and it is essential that it be maintained 
at all times, This causes a somewhat new role for some 
community educators; many others have already discov- 
ered that the dive programs with high participation- are 
Jthose where it is clear that the program belongs to the > 
people, and the community educator is there to facilitate 
-'■ \ - - = ; ■ , .' - . ■ ■ v * \ k £ 



; . , : ^ . - ; ^ , Lee Green : ", 

'Vv ' '• - :V ^ ' "' ' \ ;<:-V " - ;: ; ' - ' ""V 

rather jhan direct their efforts: The skills necessary for 
^grMttgljand m 

stigating and supporting Jneeds ' assessment ictiviilei 
which dp not have program^ssumptions builtln, for shar- 
ing skills on data management ahd analysis, for promoting 
group participation iii a way; that encourages all to take 
v '\ P art » Md i n general, the skill for advancing and guiding 
v other people in planning and decjsipn making activities 
rather than doing any of these things for people, It^is 
^ s f n fi^ that such a pr^ 

persons have a right to 'be involved in decisions which 
' affect them. No less essential js the belief tnat.a// people 

have the capacity for learning constructive skills for such 

participation. Without these cornerstones, ownership will 
- remain with the skilled professional, and communityjn- 

volvement will be nonexistent or superficial 1. 

SKILL TRAINING . ;• .. ' ... • J " - * - 

.. The second principle which seems tied to the success of 
citizen involvement is closely related to the first. It is that 
people in general do indeed need skill training in order to 
participate effectively in groups, and that this skill training 
is most successful When done in the context of real activi- 
ty. The early cycleiof community participation efforts are 
something like teaching a youngster to cook — the mess is 
. incredible, it takes much longer than, doing it yourself, the 
outcome is often less Jhan perfect and not what you might 
have chosenrbut it's a lot of fun and.they can do it again 
wffen you are not around. Skills for the community 
educator who is providihg-skilJ training for others include 
awareness of sound problem solving processes, well de- 
veloped communication skills; training skills of a subtle' 
nature, and expertise in developing leadership skills in 
c0mmunit y P eo P le * Tfrs last is very important. The com- 
munity educator or process facilitator who can assist 
community people to identify, utilize and support com- 
munity leadership is well on the way to a successful pro^ 
gram^This leadership will be most effective over a long 
period ' if it is drawn from both. existing leadership and 
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PROCESS BEFORE PROGRAM 

potential new leaders* and front all components of the 
community. When thfs is in effect, the first principle, that 
of ownership, is greatly enhanced. i 

UNIQUENESS . : V 



The third principle whi£jh seems to be, linked to all 
successful involvement effects is that of acknowledging 
the uniqueness of each situation. This point seems self- 
evident^ however, the ramifications of it- are not. While 
^community educators may.' Stkierstand that each local 
situation is a unique combination of; resources, needs, 
awarenesses, and limitations, tjiey.may not realize that the 
only people who know what these factors are are the local 
community people. The local people are always the* local 
experts, even if they or the professional are not acknow- 
ledging this feet; As people begin to work in an accepting 
circumstance, where they are yaluedj they often express, 
themselves in the following way — "That sounds like a 
really good idea,-but 1 don't think it will work here unless 
we change it around some/* Now that's not a terribly 
clear plan, buf the wise process facilitator will recognize 
the clue, and pursue the point, hunting for validation 
among other community people, Often it turns out some 
local custom* attitude, or belief of which people are only 
- partially aware underlies the ur^a3Jness*T and if this is 
ignored or violated the program will nor succeed. Other 
skills related to the principle of recognition of uniqueness 
are those related to assisting people identify local re- 
sources, to analyze local capabilities and limitations, and 
to Engage in flexible planning. " 

REPRESENTATION : " 

'•. \ \ >:■■=: 

A foucth factor linked to-successful community partici- 
pation efforts is tftat of representation. When people from 
ali aspects of the community are involved, program suc- 
cess gains in probability. One reason for this is that wide 
representation enhances communications more than any 
planned P.R. program — people listen to people they 
know, and that they view as -having life styles and needs 
similar to their own* Another reason is that each faction in 
a community has contributions to make to the progmm 
which are valuable, and varieties of values, attitudes ^nd 
informayon "provide rich resources to groups interested in 
improving education. Skills needed to ensure representa- 
tiveness include knowledge of easily used socio-metric 
techniques, and skill in supporting an environment in the" 
group where differences are valued and respected rather 
than suppressed, An additional note is that many groups 
of people are usually excluded from meaningful participa- 
tion in planning and decision making, and w*ill need not 
only skill training, but active support and encouragement 
Sot their involvement from the * community educator,. 
These groups vary from community to community, but 
often include the elderly, minority people, students, and 
the very poor. V * 



The fifth and final principle is the bnrlhat makes\tlie 
others operational f I * J.'- A 



; NEUTRAL FAGILIT ATION V * ' ^ V 

"That is Ih^tcommunit^.involyentent processes succeed ■ 
whfn they are' facilitated by a neutral party ~ -The kind of 
neutrality referred to here is that of being filling to have 
.. the/outcomes of the, program be decided by the, people in 
-.them, by lack of vested interest in any pn^l^^^uiar 
outcome, by equal valuing of pjofessid||H |pnon- 
... professional participants * and by; promotion or fairly ob- 
jective eyaJuationfef ail aptiviti^ 

and programs. If the community educator or process 
facilitator has d efiriife ends in mind , and win co nsider no 
effort acceptable'which does not le^ to these, ownership 
will quickly fade if it ever does get started . It Is "often .. 
difficult to ignore a heed that seems very clear* and assist a 
group to work on a^ need they hav^ "defined -which may *- 

- seem trivial in cpmparison. ^nly_ih v rQugri :sucli jyo^k, ^ 
however, can skills and awareness be increased so ,that 
people can widen their ' base i; an d 'look at more \of tfi e 

- situation in which they are functioning; As groups gain 
confidence from small successes, they typically begin to' 
put up their heads and look around, to see where they can 
grow to next. It may take five years before a local group of ' 
citizens expresses interest in lifelong education,, or other 
goals community ediaBtors hold dear, but experieh^e.telfs - 
,us that people in general do want good education for theirifl 
children and happy, productive lives for everyone. ^Ajs^l 
they become skillful in participation^ith the assistance ~ 
of a neutral person who knows for/sire that the program 
belongs to the people, they find ways to work toward these; 
goals with which community educators are very familiar. ^ 



GOAL-CONSCIOUS COMMUNITY ; 

- These five principles — ownership by the citizens, skill 
training for participants, recognition of the uniqueness of 
each situation, building and maintaining wide representa- 
tion, and facilitation in a neutral manner, — seem to be the 
basic factors for successful participation by citizens in 
educational planning, goal setting, program building, and 
program evaluation. William S. White, in a recent article 
jn Ihe Christian Science Monitor said,. "The key thing 
here is that the planning-consoious community is a goal- ~ 
conscious community. And where thje citizens participate 
in goal setting through community councils the fl y hold 
themselves accountable for results. The community 
council is a vehicle which can bring together all the facets 
of the school andcommunity in a forum ofjunderstanding, 
trust* and appreciation. This positive atmosphere dissol- 
ves feelings of alienation, fear* distrust, and ignorance 
which are the heart of most of the problems facing schools 
and indeed society today," Community educators can 
work toward creating this positive atmosphere by pa-^ 
tiently and skillfully building a successful community par-^J 
ticipation process in their community, jjj 
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^PUBLIC INFORM^ION PROGRAMS - 



' DROP-IN CENTERS : ' L 

HOT LINES ' ' - / - 

MEETINGS - • OPEN INFORMATION 



Information Collection 

surveys 

FOCUSED GROUP DISCUSSIONS : 



DELPHI ' 
T COM^fpriTY-S FONSORED MEETINGS 
POTLIC HEARINGS 
. OMBUDSMAN • _ . _ 

3« Initiative . Planning " . % 

ADVOCACY PLANNING ' ' V 
CHARRETTES .' 

CO£MINITY PLANNING CENTERS 
" COMPUTER-BASED TECHNIQUES 
DESIGN-IN AND COLOR MAPPING . 
PLURAL PLANING 

TASK FORCE -. 

■ - - - • .- ^ jt 

.- WORKSHOPS 



^CITIZENS ' AWlS#K^ COMta 



CITIZEN tePRlSlNTATI^iS^N POLICY* 
MAILING BOAJU)S . ; ^ ? 




PISraC^?^t^NNI^G 



CERACTIVE dABIJK TV-BASED - - 
PARTICIPATION ■ , .... % V .;V 

MEETINGS - KE^HBORHOOD 

NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNING COUNCILS 



VALUE DIALYSIS 
5. Decisionmaking ^ v 

"••^ : V- - 

ARBITRATI VE AND- MEDIATIVE PLANNING 
CITIZEN REFERENDUM ■ 
- CITIZEN REVIEW BOARD . 

MEDIA-BASED ISSUE BALLOTING. 

6*" Participation Process -Support 
" CITIZEN EMPLOYMENT :" 1 

CITIZEN HONORIA 
CITIZEN TRAINING 
COMMUNITY TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
COORDINATOR OR COORDINATOR/CATALYST 
GAM SIMULATION 
GROUP DYNAMICS ' 
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^rg^s<»Ie age^es itf g^ 

of citizen participation. There h no doubt that the movement tqward citizen participation 
is spreading. From its traditional roots in the tbwn-mfceting form of direct democracy and 
its use by minority groups in ^irban programs in the last decade, it is nowTbeing adopted 
by a large suburban middle-class population in'thewake of the environmental and energy 
crises^lt is further encouraged bype thrctst for an accep;tabir M quaIity (of life'* (however 
defined}, a cause that can create slme utfe#e*^W££r&afr alliances among formerly 
unrelated or even antagonistic groups. Thus it becomes important for the organization 
development specialist, the community development professional; or the change agent to 
wprfc with eitiz^ 

possible for all concerned. - . ' • • *• . 1 • . • 
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DEFINITIONS AND ASSUMPTIONS ' * " , ' ' I < ' 

While citizen participation is as old as democracy^ it is'-a relaHvely recent field of profes- 
sional activity and, like many new areas, has about -as* many definitions as there are 
practitioners: persons outside the planning agency, including members of the lay public, N 
are involved in the planning of public faeiiities and* programs" (Willeke" -1974); "those 
types of activities Undertaken by members of the publio tainfluence die decisions made , 
by government officials'' (Warner, 1971); "a communication process between the planners 
and the public with die object being to share in die decisions that are made in the 
formulation and implementation of projects" (Tabita, 1972). * . . " 

During a dozen projects over die past five years, the following concept df construct- " 
ive citizen participation has proven useful (Connor, 1972).- citizen participation in plan- * 
ning is a systematic process of mutual education and cooperation that provides an 
opportunity for those affected, their representatives, and technical specialists to work 
together to create a plan, Thii pla» will thus reflect in a democratic manner their values 
knowledge, experience, and best judgment at the time; it will be understood and sup- 
ported by most of those affected by it. 

. This definition makes several assumptions: '■>,.'> 

1. Public partJeipation is neither a single unitary act, such as a public hearing, nor a 
haphazard set of occurrences, but a planned process, responsive to die unforeseen 

. but-guided by a.general concept. ; . \ 1 • 

2. The process of public participation fs largely a learning experience by which each 
participant acquires a more complete understanding of both the issues and how 
other parties see the issues. Each participant is potentially both a learner and a 
teacher; a growing mutual trust and confidence between die parties is, of course, 

. an essential foundation for learning and creative cooperation. This view of public- 
• participation rejects those approaches that focus ouLeonflicts or negotiations be- 
tween protagonists from initially fixed and polarizeff positions. ' • , , 
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^ " Public participation elcourageN^he acceptance of civic responsibility in ways 
- meaningful for the pebble concerned. 

4 Since "thbse afiectea'tbften jncluHe *e-un%rn, future migrants, and the cur^ . 

appropriate levels and fgencie^ 

The responsibility for tie technical aspects of the project — 
sional staff; public parti .ipation does not remove that respons.b.hty nor that of the/ 
' elected representa«ves|jftder whom the project yearned out . r ./ 

6 There is a focus on creating a plan that represents the best ^"^^^W^ 

f *. N . adapting a standai^ p^ ,\1 - 4 

' 7 Sbice technology ^ P • 

5 The demberaUcmWmer 

* nation 'ideas, and preferences as directly as possible from cozens and to respond 

: ^n^ 

public policy. ;'>-: jfj.-ff- [■' ..'•"•;••>'.... 

^^^^^^^^ 

CONSTRUCT IVE OltlZlN PARTICIPATION \ ' % 

%tizen participation will alwa^ 
b^S often iHs too late, too Ifitle,^ 
pSrs- can hardly'choose whether or;^ 

• be positive. Specifically, constructive citizen participation happens when: . 

V ■ . planners listen to residents concerning their attitudes, .goals, fears, and factual 

. ' ; cS^^hich may include visitors as well as residents) find early and convenient 
* opportunities ymaKe positive continbutions; , , , 

. citizens lean, from planners and others a broader and deeper knowledge and 

understanding of their environment. Its potential/ and its iragihtyH 
. individuals, interestigroups, and agencies identify their own positions, recognize 
those of others, an| work toward a win^win solution cooperatively rather than 
become locked into a destructive win-lose or lose-lose pattern; 

• relationships between planners.poiitieians, and other people are strengthened so 

communication barriers are breached, and mutual trust increases as a founda- 
tion for communities to function more effectively in every way. 

Constructive citizen participation is not: ^ ....>. . - 

• selling a predetermined solution by public relations techniques; 

. planning behind closed doors when, instead, information can be shared; 
» one-way communication^ e.g.yplanners telling people what is best for them; 
. public confrontations between "people power" and the bureaucracy; _ 
,' . bypassing elected representatives or impairing dieir freedom to exercise their 
decision-making responsibilities. . ■ , , - 
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There are many, benefits to be obtained througli constructive citizen partieipatioii. 

Data on goals, ait ittides, values, preferences t and prioritieSfkte a crucial inpu t tO^ht 
planr^ valid sources: are the citizens afledhlcL Attempts to give 

■■:} people what planners think is best for them or what planners thin uSey Want hav^e led to 
pne debaele after anpUifer, Such dlsasters lea^e ffie brfg^ 

financiW expenditure with little to show for it/ and a corrosive residue of ill will/ ^ 

T^he p^aiiwiB ^cajmpity ibr p^c^vlhg soiutioris to- problems M not a prer^ative of 
technical experts* Indeed, their training often equips them with as many bJinlers as 
; ^ightl* Cqi^rried layrpen can pft^n ^ee sound alt^atiyes that experts do not; Fpr 
example, a technically souhd/ alternative highway route in Ottawa was identified by a^ 
citizens* group; many teams of specialists had •considered the problem for years without 
reporting this sound and widely acceptable solution, / 

Additional data, important to planners, can be provided by people who often have 
decades of year T round experience of the environment. Whfen official records are recent 
and the project does not permit a full year of original data collection, the systematic 
i recruitment of local observations can supplement other data sources* 

. Teohnical expeHise in the key subjects of the project is often possessed by residents 
of the area. Ei^er^ey resource in support of the project or, if 

^th^K: ft^l ^Wn^dr'^y can edrispire powerfully against A t ' Constructively involving 



these people is a skill essential for project success, * V 

V Involvement in planning is demanded by increasing numbers of citizens wWo want to 
experience th^process of creation as well as its product Often they have a substantial 
sense of ownership in their part of the environment; to ignore this is insulting. 

Managerial solutions for environmental jprobieqis (as opposed to purely structural 
solutions) require changes in people's behavior. The likelihood tha£changes will occur is 
greatly increased if people systematically become aware, interested, informed, and thus 
convinced that new behavior is needed Planners must be careful that new recommenda- 
tions are not left to traditional mentalities, thus increasing the need fqr regulatory legisla- 
tion, enforcement procedures, and the needless proliferation of a law-and-order society, 

THE PLANNING PROCESS 

The stages of this approach to constructive citizen participation (Figurt 1) are designed to 
parallel the steps in the usual planning process (outlined here for a twelve-month study); 

1. Start-Up (One Month) * 

The objectives of this stage are to gain a rapid appreciation of the character of the com- 
munity and the issues it faces; to contact key citizen leaders; to detail die design of the 
participation program; to recruit, select, and orient die staff; and to prepare and distribute 
an infa-oductory brochure on the project N 

2. Collecting Information (Three Months) 

The a focus now is on identifying the different publics and gaining a comprehensive under- 
standing of each—the values, D goals, attitudes, and knowledge of the people; leadership 
patterns; relevant organizations; communication channels; reactions to the project; criter- 
ia seen as important in making project decisions, etc. 
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Process 



1 Introduction 2 Preliminary . 3 Technical studies 4 Project ■ S 'Decision by 

and start-up design and . and development alternatives representatives 
review df objectives, 

criteria, priorities* etc, s \ * 



time 

Estimate 9 

(Months) 



* Based on a one^yiif planning process. 



- ■; ■■■■■■■■■■ • ■-; -; : ' ~ f . ' jf ~ 

Figure 1, Public Participation In the Planning Process 



Growing mutual understanding should enable the various interested parties to start 
working together. A foundation pf acceptance and increasing trust should develop, foster- 
ing a cooperative climate for the definition of shared goals and encouraging a common 
effort to achieve them. If this Basis for trust does not develop between the agency and die 
main citizen organizations* a coalition among various citizen groups is likely to occur, 
foretelling well-organized confrontations, in the future. - 1 *....-. 

3, Mutual Education (Six Months) 

The objective of this phase is to ensure that each party has a full appreciation of the 
viewpoints of each other party so that blind spots are eliminated, and shared goals become 
evident as a focus for action, '-. " . 

This phase usually commences with the public distribution of information: back- 
ground data, die purpose of the study, alternative solutions already proposed, names of 
fee public or project staff, and a response form. ¥ Individuals and groups are asked to 
review this material, raise questions aboirt it, contribute further ideas for solving the 
issues at stake, etc^ Responses are then tabulated, summarized, distributed to the plan- 
ning team, previewed by the project committee, and shared wife the public, Constructive 
discussion is encouraged, = - ' 
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4. Choices of Alternatives (One Month) ' 

With .the help of citizen contributions, a number of technically sound methods and so- 
planners. These alternatives are previewed and publis 

invited to respond,7,ndicating first arid second preference^. Individual and group re- 
sponses are collected, tabulated by areas, summarized, combined with technical nforiria^ 
tlon in a tmal reports and passed on to the project committee and the^>ublie. r • . 



5. Decision and Follow-Up (ari»Menth) * / ^ ^' . : 

responsible communicates it, and the reasons underlying it, tQ,'all involved. Particular 

contributed to a project be kept informed of steps toward implementation, or unnecessary 
compiicahons m aM .occur ( An evaluation of the participation program* essentia, for the 
success ol lutur* activities. 1 -.' # ■■" •"- - 

• ■ , ■ .... ... . * ...... ... ■- . \ :;.-v. • : . 

> ■ . - : ' ' v-.: •■ : * 

To car^ out a cihzemparn^^ 

citizens have a realistic opportunity to learn about the issues and express their pref- 
erences on them. To settle for leSl is to invite needless trouble • 

The staff skills required are demonstrated by a proven capacity to carry out com- 
^^JS^P^^^ ^duIt^ucation.jV master-s.degreea 
u«^k "k s "^ CM U fo »°f^ by at leas^three years' successlful fi^ 
usually the background of the successful citizen-participation representative. The ca- 
pacity to locus on interpersonal and intergroup processes is critical to the success of these 
individuals* '■' * v . 

Depending on the population of the study area, the complexity of the issues, the 
levels of knowledge, the interest of the people, the organizational structures available the 
position and coverage of the news media, etc., most projects will require at least one 
person on a part-time basis; many projects will require more. As the project progresses a 
cumulative curve of citizen participation occurs as issues become more clear self-interest 
becomes more evident, and the information about the project becomes more credible. 
Clearly this curve has some very important implications for the staffing, management 
and budgeting of citizen-participation programs. - * ' 

^ mem Sf rS 8r ? f elect "\ ^ined, and managed in terms of four functional roles, 
the iacditator, the social researcher the community educator, and the publicist. During 
the participative planning process previously outlined, the worker successively accumu- 
lates these fojur roles,- as shewri in Figure 2. • • 

Facilitator ■•' , ' 

Th f first ^ h: »"enge to participative planning is to create a team out of what is often a new 

Hon dni 'noT' 1 ^K^,^ , ' i : di ^ h,aI ?- Us «*Hy> level and quality of citizen participa- 
tion does not exceed the level and quality of staff participation in the agency . Frequently 
the participation member of the new team is the only person with much training or insight- . 
into interpersonal and intergroup processes. His contribution to die process of team for- 
manon is often 'crucial. , . ^ 
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Roles 



Stages 



k Social Researcher 



vFadittatai^interpi^rial and Irite^rb^; ^ 



St^rt-Up 



~ Initial Data 
-Collection 



Mutual Education 



I 



Public v;^ /- 



Preference 



Decision 



Months* 



'Sastd on a ont-ytafplanning process 



Fiaure2* The Four Successive Roles of the Staff In the Planning Process; 

. -3 ------ ^ =--.- . - - ; ...» i ...... t. 



During the first month of startup, in a typical yearlong planning* project, the facili- 
tator must make a number of key contacts in th^ community- Positiye relationships must 
he develbi^ed with as ifnaliy of these key individuals and groups as possibl£,:as soon as 

possible, '. 

The role- of facilitator continues throughout the project, both internally as a team 
member and externally with key persons and groups, I* calls fqr knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills usually developed through sniall-group training and. experience in the field of 
applied social ps^holbgy arid human relations. •■ " 



Social Researcher - s / .v." ■'■ - : \ 

The next essential task for the staff member is to obtain a comprehensive uncUrstanHmg of 
the various subgroups and publics that constitute the total. community. What values, goals, 
attitudes, beliefs, and opinions prevail ambni each segment" of the-population? What do 
they know and believe Aout the project and\ the agency carrying it out? What 'are the- 4 
leadership patterns, relevant organizations, and effective communication channels for 
each public? . 4 \ . / a 

Since the answers to these questions will change during the life of the project^ a 
monitoring activity must continue until the end,«The competencies needed for this task 
are typically 'acquired through the fields of community studies and applied sobial 
research/- "-. ' ■ 7 ... ' " " X 



Community Educator *■ /\ 

A good half of the project, in this model, is invested in a mutual education process through 
which initially narrow perspectives are shared and then broadened to develop a larger 
shared frame of reference. Within this procesl, creative alternatives are generated, evalu- 
ated, and accepted. Written material and a variety of small meetings/are the main tech- 
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niques used to foster joint plarining, Systeri^ 

• citfeen- groups inessential. - « , ;* li, 
r ^ v ^ Tfie ability to stf 

changes in behavior. Is often gained in nph^I&sroonvfypes of adiiltedtfcation programs.v 

Publics. „• • ,/■-•• :>y • •• fl- ' -^-V ■ *./ 

When the inajor ttalist 4s on oI>ta1fflng the inaxinium-publie respons^fo some.technieally 
: 1$™$^ cbminuiMcation sys. 

terns and Ae mass^ news ihedia is essential. After the public response is tabulated and 
presented both to tile public and to, the decisionmakers and the Matter make tor ch^e, 

• "leiresults must be conveyed to all involved in an understandabJe.maniier. ' . ' ' ^ U 

. : The design and execution of a successful media program usually 1 result from both ' 
.-.teaming and experience in public relations andscommunications. '.?'. r ' 

Obtaining staff members withliighiy developed, capacities tinmfourofihefidds, 
noted is of course highly unlikely . How : " 

. 1. Assess the project and its setting to determine die comparative importance of each 
of the four roles and their disciplinary fields; ' ' , • .• ; , . .. •,•»'.' •.. ;• 

; ; %V;,.;- ' ect. Naturally, if more than pne person is required, staff members with com- 

■'.*'"'•' .. plementary competencies can be teamed; • „ • 
. • 3 - Provide training as needed to fit individual and project needs. . * * '* . 
In terms, of |nterp«jfessional'l»w£hiJn jtadiyfduiil may possess high competence in 
one or, more-areas and lower levels oT ability in the remaining areas. Through a process of 
on-the-job training and other opportunities, with a strong staff-development program, he 
may increase and extend his ability to cover each component. * V- 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AND ORQANIZ^ION DlVELOPMiNT , ■ 

The whole phenomenon of citizen participation, when directed 1 against .a particular * 
agency, can be viewed as a symptom that the organization has:' * ' • \ ■. . 

1- An ineffective external sensing mechanism concerning its physical, technical, 
L social, and political environment; . - - ......... 

2 - An ineffective internal communication and work process involving the externa] 
data and resources it receives; and/or * *-*. 

3, An ineffective external action process that can visibly respond in V credible arid 

• acceptable manner to die messages received from its constituency. 

OverjpominVlrjappropriate Processes - » 

Soifte steps have been proven useful- in improving operating processes in a planning 
•organization. A planner can: . . « • 

• l * Have the senior decision makers identify just what they understand citizen par- ' 
« 8 ticipation to be and .what they see as its advantages and ^disadvantages and sup- * 

• "' Pjement these with additional information as required; review thoroughly with 
.the management group, a statement of .terms of reference in order to identify 
assumptions, priorities, differences in perceptions, and hiddera agendas; 
• , 2. Study and understand the organization as a social system; especially. its communi- 
cation and decision-making processes; . • - ••."?• ' 

The 1977 Annual HtintUxxik for Croup Facilitators .. . * X 2 2 ' ,"" . 




lor participative pianni 
planning is unlrkely to exce 
- secure a comrnr 



processes ^hroiigh st ~" 



shops, team hifildi^ 
5. Similarly, investigate and report relationships with other agencies, some of which 
may be vital to the c^ 
ileededi&usingrfo 

ey persons and groups. . _ 

CONCLUSION 

• The demands jbr citizen paftiei of ionizations 

/rethink fliemeaning of public service* to integrate themselves internally through organi- 
zation developrneht; arid to link themselves externally with the public and with other, 
agendi^i. As i t©su 

ogy arid recent swift shifts in values may be repaired/ The training profession now has 
unique opportunity to 
^ jtiveness, but to a resurgence of ciHz^n yitali^,^^^v . • / -J. 
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At the outset ,1 et me express both my congratul ati ons to the pi anners of th 1 s 
confereh research arid to you directors of experiment 

stations for your support of it. ftural development research is a hew area. In the 
existing ano>emerg1ng development and redevel opment programs . rural devel opment 
research has a major opportunity to contHbute to the- nation, to rural areas , 
• and to the rural, community. - 

Development activities of a variety of sorts-^lnc.luding community development, 
resource* area, ruralrjand iirban development are in many senses '<^iw.^f'''^*«^TSri? v 
are ^ 

their j*xten$1oft servicis, major concerns of a large /lumber of organizations and 
agencies, central emphases In the programs of many national states, and an 
Increasingly important part of- the programs of our own national government; They 
are counterparts to the elaborate organizational development programs of many 
ec0nomic enterprises. Organizational devel opment has made and 1s making great 
contributions in heightened, effectiveness and heightened efficiency of such 
enterprises. <v.*. ' . ' ■: 

However one defines devel opment , it connotes effort toward rebuilding and 
reshaping the human envi ronmenti ^^Jhls 1$ an urgent necessity in a period of 
rapid change. The point has been made frequently in recent years that we are In a 
revolution and that we are closer to its beginning than we are to Its end. If 
this Is true, .and the** is -good reason to believe it is, the task of developing 



A paper by Dr. Edward 0, f-toe, University of Utah, presented at the Directors 
Workshop for Rural Development Research, March S t 1 970 f ! University of Mary1and s 
College Park, Maryland, . . | 

.1 0'3 ' 
■ ■ ■ ■ -Lf*ht . 
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and redevetopfng the human environment— and the Igman conmuni ty~are among the most 
important concerns of society and are certainly major confceras of our ^wn socfety\ 



Despite the critical Importance of development, /f t has not been gutded by 
research or subjected to- research in the way that /*re have attacked cither problems. 
One 1s oven^eTme^l , by^ the , vast sums ttf* J itori^ 

development abroad and 1n the UnlteJ'States/^and how little research: guided or grew 
out e* thlr 

that begins to address this ^ >o : 
research that is n^ 



' "' : r What I wi l 1 attempt to^d© In the few' minutes I have ts to brt^flx; explore 
ihese major Ideas: , >,/■■;. ;'■ ..:■[■. , r • 

' I. The context -of; development arid redevelopment in the United"; States « 

II. Community and/comjnun1ty development In an urban Industrial society 

,. ' ■ .-• ; • '•* / -:.\:v-V -■ ; <-•••. • - •;, 

ill. What community development community development and classical 

extension approaches . • •. v . 

I. " THE COfTTEXf OF DEVELDRMItff AND REDEVELOPMfiNt IN THE UNITED STATES , , » 

it Is increasingly clear that contemporary society benefits from, and puffers 
from an f^ploilon and the 

technologies related thereto. This knowledge explosion is the basis for the : ' 
Industrial, urban, and bureaucratfc revolutions in the modern world. And it is- 
these forces— ^Industrial izationv urbanization, and bureaucratlzatlonf-w^ich > 
have produced the society, the communities , and the Institutions of today and 
which provide the context within which attempts to deal with the problems of 
the nation and of its communi ties must ,be conceived. 
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The effects oMhese forces. pervade .every, aspect o£, .Mfe. : /;jbid^t^1z9t1<»f 

affluence, and has^ through widespread use of the a ^ ^ I 

altered^ime ahd-space relationships. UrDan1zat1on r has led to Increases 1n the size 

and a ^Btinulng ^onftict in values. Bureaucratization has resulted 1n,1ppr^sed 4 
size and complexity of organizations, the concentration of power in a M major 
metropolitan a r eas > ..greatly incNased interdependence), the emphasis , W^frtUwti^; 
^ajid personal^ 

and 1n universities. , ^ 

■ Some Cri tical Problems in Communities •. ; . * 

It, is evident that one o^^ 
and flmerieaTo^ has become a substantia^ 

specialized 'competence and the placing of this competence In organizations and 
ag^i^W. This caw the public ^ 

and private sectors. What hi not been recognlied until very recently is that 
this specialization has led to three classical forms of\ Isolation and 
estrangement: V,"" ' ; >* j - 'i 

the separation and Isolation of agencies from each other; '■' 

the separation and isolation of specialized agencies from the 
community;: and , ■ ' 

the estrangement of agencies from both the people they serve and 
those they might potentially serve _ . ■ 

• What has emerged within each community^ then, 1s an enormbusly complex array 

of specialized organizations, programs .and services with a built-in dilemma of major 

proportions^ On the one hand, there Is the array of public and private services 
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* wlth^ 

both a^ relating these 

services to each other in such a wajy that an effective attack can be made on 
Significant problem. These problems may ^ b^rehabilttot1on% poverty f unemployment* 
education, or youth services, or th#y tnay be : the = composite difficulties 
eonfrontlf^ any case, th*^ problems usually - 

.transcend the services of any . sfjeclf 1c prgani zatiori and demand the cooperat1orf f - , : J 
and articulation of many services and the work of many agencies. ^ - ■ -t \ 

n f \i Not qlily this a ^ I t 1 

noW' exIst,. It isnatifiost impossibly for an agency to achieve Its own program * ' v 
objectives by Itself , to be most effective, each must relate what 1t doe£' to "the ■/. 

work of other r '_. ' „ „ ^ ^ _ ^ 

'V 4 " * The basic problem In development, as I see 1t» arises out ^f>a jclnd of / 
Iri^titutlortaT' w lack of social machinery people haVe / 

available through which to attack the problems which currently confront them. 
Whole systems and whole patterns have broken down or become inadequate to perform » * 
the functions now required. It has been observed that communities all over the 
Unl^d States , ami all over the world for that matter, are structurally weak, 
that is. weaken their ability to achieve the high possibilities In contemporary 



. . . • -•C Vr.- r 



community life. 

I Mil 



The systems through which men have worked are outdated and outmoded by time, 
by new knowledge, and by the industrial izlhg, urbanizing, and bqreaucratlzlng 
society of which we are part. This concerns men collectively. . 
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inTftvtdua^ ^Jy.i 
i^^U'eon^im:- On the other hand; we might' be atUcklng" the prbb^^^ ' 
both "in 'the sWtem. sense and in tAe Individual, sense '^iSiir^^f^si' .^r^|SfiB~ * ? 
I' arid ialntafn •.jiu^/.enW^Bieh^/bf one which enables indlyiduaU'to'VlnV 

and hblrf a^^ehse bif Wnmunl^ anti a sense'of self: " -\ •*"':•* : : ••' . -.a ■ .U:. 



II. COmmiVf AND CQMWIITX MVElppENt IN INDUSTRIAL SpGIETY , . 

-^re talking ^ 



different ways than the term "mmmiiy.* It has been used to denote the place 
. one lives;. a denned geoft^hlcaf areai the network of services and ancles - 

' *.-^^^^^^*;:?. n ..^' : *^'r. '* h t l ^.J^.P^A'**y* v^ill*/. 4 ? 1 * 1 ™"!*:. •including the ya^aes : 
\" th^^ld^.sjfltans w^ch ercrgeHiavIng locality relevance^ a way of J tfe; patterns f 

of .relationships which grow up among people as they attempt to deal with the 
* major concerns of 11 f% on a locality basis; a sense of loyalty and a perspnaa ■ 
. investment 1n a set of relationships which grow-up among human b«1ng«L#m service 

areas of inajor ^Jnstltutl^ons s«qh as hospi to! s s pub He welfare departments, eispl^rwrt 
■ security agencies » a social system which 1s made, up of people and their 

associations, and. agencies, i Implicit in these ideas aw. the sociological^ .. . " 

eccvloglcalv fsocial psychological, anthropological, and geographical approaches ,, ft V 

to eomnmnity. All of these approaches, are valuable in building an adequate view, : ,, 

of-conanunity. . ■ 

Any approach or adequate view of community must* take into account both the ' 
system and the individual as suggested, above. In the kind of life we now live 
coronlty has become, an intricate system, In fact a system of systems made-up ' " 
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. of Individuals, groups ^organizations , and institutions. Conmunity-* in the systems J 
sense is es^ 

2 through interplay on t)fe forces at work ,in, our, society. — These are the areas that , 
now encpinpass the 1 ife/ of our people and wi thin-' which ^htjr nofe^ of 
thei r. needs, These are not the small traditional eommunltlis. Tbaa*y sre more Hk^ly 
-te 1^ ^he^ centers and the surrounding counties within whlcZzh social and ■ - 

economic life is^ now organized. - v ' — : v £ 

The smaTV coimwnity and the small county |Sbse somtf real pfoblemts^ '*v : v '!?*: 
and ttay or may not con 
^:in-s«iie^Wtf^ 

jjnits for developments «^ ! /' : "** >: • 

Thef theory - and techno! 6gy for defining a community or a functicnnal .. 
economic arei exists . Time does not permit Hsti ng the criteria or the procedures -^j 
Tbr "del 1 nea ti on . * Most of you are probably familiar in greater or lj^=sser degree * 
*ith what is and 'what could be done. u v * : , ; 

1 From the Individual point of view, the sense of confrajnlty is caught up _ 
in the relationships ^which emerge among human beings. It Is expressed in 
> the- patterns of interaction through which petople attempt to attain g-^ oals they, 
hold in common aboiit an environment for human living and through whHch they can 
deal witb problems .they confront in cqmrnon. Whatever the area^.may toe, it takes . 
on meaning for individuals. It In, turn helps to Impart meaning and give a 
sense of stability, * continuity and control, 



The Concept of Community Development , : 

Like "community, 11 the term "corranunity development 11 also denotess different 

things to different people. For some the emphasis is on processes # For others, 

the emphasis is on results and outcomes or sequences in development « or on programs 

.' . ■ / . f ; '■ 129 ".■ ' ; ■ ■ 
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a janovement for ; W*d^pre^ 
I conceive of^on^ 

^^elop more adequate patterns, and mejc^anls building an ^nv^t^rae^ qual ity 

*f»od through which they can d^aT with specific p^ 

thc=Dse whb' ftake up; the^co& at collective decisions and' Ukl act «bn to : 

J^^ance socf 
It can be further described this way: , ^ • '.V- 

which will bri^ V ^ v,;: 

• ^i^anizat1oim^ f areasi conrnunjt^ 

tor development. It 1s developmental and qrlentsd teward the future, 
and it attempts to shapi the present b^ about 
what .people want and .what they will work to bring into being. '■ 

As a result of the systems approach ^community dtyilopent is 
/ cr1 t1cal Ty concerned about the eapael ty and wl UingnesS* of peopl e to 
see the community and its problems whole rather than exclusively 
as a collection of self-interests and of agencies and institutions and 
political units* , 

It 'ir J c6neerned about the capacity to set com^n goals, to flK 
pHm^tfIif; r to cfevetop new ipproaeh§s t to test them In action/ and 
to eval ua to^perf ormance against national as well as local standards. 
This includes c^mpVehensive planning and developing of plans for 
communities, counties, multi -county areas, and regions. It also ** 
Involves planning within agefl|4^s and Institutions. It strives for a* 
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' kfi^d of planning which deal i- 1 mlls^^jlly with problems and sets ^ 
a sense of ./'direction':' This ; 'djWing"-ra-^^h ; pl2«sis':iiiak^5 possible 
^ / ^ of resources 

"' frcsatri outsi de the cornnuhl£y oMevel.op'Oflwt area* .tes tool s to : 

irap»tenfe^ v/-"^ '-' : ~y-' V-*w-~7":V;. r 

• tt- 

/ , as -private resCure6s>4ipd to- f«r^ v^r--k^ re1at1o»nships among ' /' 
age-ncies of both sectors. v 

: ceh*"fcers of comnuhlty power in«!uiling - th jntelleertual , in order , r \ 



i 



to break : through the/ bo ttlfenMHn ^evilopnient, education, law, health 

and_ other fields. 

: " ' *• *~ • . *'"/' : ' 

It Is concerned about the canity to V finance the considerable costs 

«' c of ' -research and experimentations a I basis' for de velopment. 

Gro*-wing out of such Ideas as .Ytee, ^tMMunity development must struggle with 
problems of organization for develqftit. Tits direct~Iy involves multi -county 
associations, cooperation among locah sta^e,and fede^aral agencies, the nature '■ 
-and rola of dey^loprrent cqrporati4h^V varrtoos kinds, the initiation and continuity 
1n planning programs, andf the way- decisions , arrmade aHbeut development* Community 
4eve1app^nt. in a larger sense is the managing of dhangae In such, a way as to work 
-toward beoth community and national pis wrtri fie fnaintM mn ing the integrity and 
^determination of cprrwu^lty afldlosAl a&Mas^,/ 

So —Far we have talkedr f^r ph&M parwt about ..-the systems and the., 
devising of new mechanisms to deal with development.. " &Je can call this the ^ 
systems or community side of cortu^iiy devael opmsnt, TFfiere 1s another side and 1 
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^ or personal one. Con^nity development in this sense, l s the 

system been reasonably effective in en 

a^Wirg It has not been as efficient In enabling us to act together in thirds ' 
.. - The headlines of every newspaper and" every radio or TY, 
,.ne*vs pHpin'atte^st to this fact. , ., 
-: v 1%ii now ^offflafr some things cemm^ 



UI - |||||pT^ DEVELOPMENT IS NOT^ COWIUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND CLASSIf-AL ^mtom 

/Th^istion frequently arises as to whether.or not community development; 
is *J f f%ent tn amy significant respect from traditional agricultural educatlcin 
and evasion appr-roaches.. There are . many observers- who see no di f ference 
in thesgipproachess. I see 'four major differences. There are others, but thdjf 
arc flot cf * he sancie level of significance. Let me attempt to explain: 

1- Swnity- development is a "systems approach. Cooperative extension, 
;.tra4i tidily at U east, has been more or less exclusively cencerneefwith a 
ilgnm^ part-* agriculture.. Once agriculture was most of the whole, in sow 
zammm* it is still most of the whole, but increasingly, in communit^s ovir 
the nttl «, agHcuTl ture is- onjy part'-of^a complex social and economic • system 
The trad i;!onal ex«ension approach would begin from an analysis of agriculture 
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and,; would be more o^less; exclusively <^n 

developinent, on the other hand , while it might te^ part or a segment 

funqtipning system. It vitouldlfae 
areas as vth^ en^ 

econgniy^ ^The development and vbu1 1 ding of smal 1 economies is an intricate job 
\ in most instances because of tjie quality , 'range; and amounts , of resource! ; V-^ / " = 

- available, * ' ' - ' : - ~ - . - . -.V. ' / v .^/ : *\ . : 

, , Over the years r igri cultural extension and cooperative extension has 

** ^^Ic®|^ 

extension system and is a, highly significant contribution * This emphasis : 
on individual management and Individual enterprise leaves under-ajttended some 
highly significant problems in the contei^bra ry community. In contrast to emphasi i 
on individual management^ the emphasis in commuiHty development fs on management 
of thi ngs whi ch concern the who! e>; communi ty ; It Is concerned with gtoup - 

decisions, v/ith decisions about the total social and economic area* about planning 

. ~- . .. ^ " .; .. . ■ .. ... = ... . . 4 ■* \ - . , ■ " \ ; ... .. . . .. 

about agriculture , education, water,' sewage, decisions people have tP ike 
together. Community development, then, centers its attentron on-inanageiiient . 
of things wfyi-ch concern people together, which concerns them .as 'communities , 
ancjl. which, can be characterized, as the management x of public responsibility. ; 
Public affairs education has made significant contributions but the development 

' ■ ' ' ■ ■' * i ...... / • . ' " ' 

and i redevelopment of rural areas demand that we go much further than behave 
:V: done in the past* The community or Area development research is urgently rteeded 

to determi ne the what and how in development, \ . , 

-.. ;•• 3. Over the years , extension, agricultural education, and agricultural 
development have tended to be activity and event oriented. They have emphasized 

if r - 3*33 

- ; - ■ :vL, . . * • ■ ■ 
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' ^oing maRy things, putting out many types of educational programs. You and I - ; 

fl*~*f* i^f&^~Hcfo*$* and dtv^Hty of "an extension, pr^ 

v 

: i * educational programs and action programs ;dn;.tte;W^ al; 
\ result of the^educational and action programs? Do the programs add up and make ' 
; sense within the community? Would they "help the community to deal with the 
problems of common concern and with the public responsibility? This distinction, 
ft seems to me. is a third Important difference. ; The essential Idea in community 

by.Wie people, to makev the 'community what ^t eanbe and perhaps should be. It 
. is not separate, tsol at ed activities or projects^however valuable they may be^ 
4- . Another major difference concerns the role of extension agents. In 
the tradi tional extension program, extens i on workers were essenti al ly teachers ... 7 
There was a body of knowTedge to be communicated and' this body of knowledge was 
to be taught. The extension worker was the teacher. When one attempts to deal 
with community problems, with decisions about multi -county areas, development 
corporations, about agriculture, about edudatfon--some teaching is required. 
On the other hand, , a more appropriate role is that of the consultant, working 
with and helping people to make decisions—and in some sense teaching—but 
more. Importantly helping people to make the kinds of decisions which effectively 
achieve, things that are important to them. When one deals with community problems-- 
and education here , is only an example— one's role changes because we are not 
teaching, people to make decisions which wo' have- arrived at previously. We are 
helping them to arrive at decisions which make sense, to them and which will, 
at the same time, achieve the significant ends for which they strive. 

The insistence on thffpaVt of many people that there is no difference 
between classical extension and' Community development may be in actuality a 
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disservice. If differences jrfcisty and X be! i eve they do; we can be ; more effect} ve ^ 
by recognl ring the differences rather than by assuming that because; our activities 
helped iwranunl^ were . eqimmiin^ 

conceived.. Does .everything have to b^ fitted under an older label, or is, jt 
pbssibl4 4&r us to talte a fresh approach which seems to take 1 n£b account the < , 
conditions of todays ; • ^ : / * ^ 

■"" .-. • •" . I ■ ■' 1 • ■'•••„ :, i ;V. ; ; ■ ;.. /cyv , - 

''. ' ' CONCLUSION ' '-'.'v ^/^Ov-'Vv 

The tit! e 0f thi s sessi on— "What community development is 'and what it is not" « ^ 
forces uV to ^hfroht^ 
something ;lp4end what it Is hot/ This ^^^1 

develbpmentiWjhich provides a perspective and which is eclectic and exclusive 

of most of %i\e things we have done in the past. The essential ideas relate to ■. 

t^e system bnd to the individuals who will create i maintain » and change the system ^ 



over time, 



the sets of ideas about the system encourage the centering of attention 



on whit exi its now, the system or non-system i^d changes and modifications 

.which could be made to more effectively and more efficiently accomplish goals 

.• ■ ■ • ■ • •...*" »«,#".. * . ^ • • £ . 

in development. It is the creation of the new system and the new mechanises 
and it is not exclusive attention to the parts whether they be activities, 
events , or units however important they may be separately. 

The 1dels about the development of the people centers directly upon Individuals 
and the capability to understand what Is going on around them. It concerns ways' 1n 
which they can act to maximize their control. Community development, like 
much of what we have done in agricultural education in the past, -Is making 
education relevant to the problems' we now .confront. It is an attempt through 
education and through new patterns which' .support ^education to achieve the quality 
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In life of which we are nowJteapable. It will also enable us to attain higher 
levels of Vkill in sol ving specific pro 

1$ desperately nee^ approaches" in development.. 

brains and money on development research is needed if we are to meet the needs 
of the present and the hopes of the future. ; ' V 1 
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A. .Change Agent's Behavior,'- The agent must create,systematic linkage 
between the agent^ system and target systems: Through confidence building 



between himself and community members and by his , image-building status, ' 
rank and; recognition in the target - system; ^u. - "\ ~- V- V" / V. >' ' 

- Pr e~and pos t-eh try knowledge'of target cot!nnunit:y . Knowledge : : 

and linkages with /the. outside at bogh the regional level and the society- ' 
% as a whole * It is s trongly advised that thenar ge agent gather as much 
general' information as possible about the target- area before entry , It ^ 

physical r es ourc e pat t er ns^ nd anomal i es of the region be understood 
by the change agent in order to see the dynamics and resistance' to change 
1 V^ i — regional context^ Usually this general information can be obtained 
outside of the target community and this ^iriitial inf ormation gathering' is 
an e^sencial part of the change ageri%V pre-entry preparation- Upon entry 
into the community, the change agent should concentrate on getting to know 
community members and starting his own study of the community. His future 
actions depend in large part upon the depth and accuracy of his know led- 
of the multiple dimensions of the community *- - \^ , " . . • 

2 * . Advancin g and gulAing instead of dec Is lah making - A key concept 
. chac should be discussed at length with, the trainees to emphasize the 
importance of its implementation to che total community development proces 
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_ _ tqe^t: in " the pas 

3; Positive techniques Instead o£^negative techniques -- Positive technique 
here refers to working to stimulate creative responses on the part -oE 
■ -, community members and: to support individuals and groups within the c omm- 
uriity as much as possible N threats, 
coer s ion 9 or . playing, one group of f aga ins t a no thereto- ac h lev e c er ta in ends • 
Negative technique wbuld* : be discqurag irig communi ty members to discover for 
chens elves what alternative courses of ac Cion r are available ♦ 



4, Utilizing; traditional culture - it is essential tha t the change agent 
understand the customs , work habits f physical f ^o tor patterns, belief s, 
values and sentiments of the community and to work within their context. 
This Is a basic reas on f 6 r- hay irig ~ an but side "change agent 7 cohd uct a study 
of the community. Some of the classic failures of cross~cultura%. planned , 
change programs were caused by agencfes and programs neglecting to utilize 
the traditional and local culture, " - . w V 

5 . Utl\igjLng leg Itima^ cion of local leaders - A primary goal is to 
encourage the development of a dynamic, responsive local leadership team, 
and as the change agent gets to know his community, he should begin to work 
in support of creating this team* It is also important particularly at 
first that the local official leaders be consulted with and given their 
due respect • \ 
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co _ehe pdssibllicy chat new alts^atly^to connunicy problensL can^e ' 
into focus chat require a change in strategies and approaches. . In situations 
where che efforts of the change agent co^tablish systemic linkage with 
^tn^^uni^ <■ yr ! : {? 

imperative for the continuance of the program. • ..- * 

.7, Continuity in the pro fee e ' 
agent be f iexib le , i t .,; is also. impdr cant that once the coiwiuni ty has v .* 

selected a project that sh 
^co^apporS^tWe^l 

energy, time and resources can be was ted,* for instance, if a community ' \ 
begins one large project, and abandons it for other projects. This is 
not to say that a community, cannot carry out two or more projects -simul- 
taneous Ly, but care must be jlaken to prevent an over extension of the com- 
munity beyond its limitations as sometimes results with initial bursts of- 
enthusiasm at the beginning 6f a project. If note than one project is 
undertaken at a time, the projects should not duplicate each other's function or 
weaken the other project' s Impact and ef fectiveness . • 

The change agent should be -made aware of the 'various •.«".'. 
stages that the community development processes usually take, so 
chat he can plan and adapt his app*roach to the pi?r ticular clrcuma Cances 
pf each stage . Without discussing the properties of each stage , and 
with the knowledge that NWREL possessed excens ive research materials 



about the stages of decisiorv -faaktng s L shall mere Ly list them; * 

< *. ■ 
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that the chan ge agen t s ho uld work to maintain 



8 V involving the local pop^ 

This Is a key strategy of conimunity ^ one raea^ur • pf * <i evel^pmen t Z 

and crhange is indeed the ex tent to which the conmunl ty members are involved ; ; 
ill the various stages of decision making and problem solving. Case _.• . 

studies here are effective in demons era tin e to the trainees IJie 1^i*c.rt*rie© 
of following this strategy , and the dangers of not encouraging comp-anity r 

involvement. e •'• 

9, Avoiding conflict - It is rare that the processes of social change .. . 
occur without some "kind of conflict, whether it is between factionV^and ^ 
interest groups in a coimnuni ty : or between che c ommun i ty : jind ~ Che 4ar j? er - - 
power structures on the outside- The change a cent siould ericouraee 

.... ... . " . t ■■' - 

the development of social mechanisms where conflict can be given attention 
and resolved. There atfe some instances vhen 'conflict and confrontation 
tactics are effective but in most cases, efforts of a change agent to 
embroil factions in conflict will only be counter-productive. 1 ~ 

..... . . . • - •'=■ • • • ; ' 1 .. ^. .......... . -.. . 

10. Observer and learner - The role of observer and learner is essential ^ 
to the establishment of systemic linkage with the community, particularly 

in the early period after entry, fhis role' is necessary in order to. 
conduct the change agent community study. Finally it should be mentioned 
that the attempt to appear, professional to the point of "knowing it all f? 
almost always results in closing of,? meaningful feedback f roei the community 



members to the change a^ent 
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In general the ag - 
beliefs if 4h*^is to be accepted in the community, 
ivl'l* Fj^ic^patlnfe community' s soclal^^uieugal and - religious >~ • 
■ &c t iy 1 ties ■ — ;Quit e often this Conn of par tic ipa tion g ener a t es positive 
attitudes by people in the community towards the change agents particularly 

: ,if they have specifically: invited him to -share in the activity. On thm ; 

••• other ^hand , behavior that is seen as "grands t and ing", in an, aggressive attempt 
to show that "See there, I*m one of you," is a mockery and community 
members would rmos t likely rej ec t future contae t with the change agent - 
* 13 * Establishing a £r lend ship% circle *» As is true with all of us the 



change agent will simply like some people nore than others within the 
community and he will probably develop strong personal friendships with 
1 few people. This should not be confused with a "friendship circle 



Feedback communication from the various Interest groups power s true ture, 
class groups, and minorities that make up an community is essential for" 
the change agent to assess the impact of his program and behavior, He 
should try to pick individuals from each of these groups with whom he feels 
comfortable and vide versa, and develop an informal communication network* 

f The keyword in understanding the function of a friendship circle is 
•informal, " Qu^te often formal channels of communication are very rigid or 

^ even closed to the change agent, and a friendship circle can possibly be 

the only effective medium of both feedback and meaningful communication be- 
tween the change agent and the various community groups . Although the 
friendship circle does not have to meet regularly, or even at all, the 
agent should maintain frequent conctfc*t land communication with these key people, 

142 • 



community ^fcvery community undergoes a cyclical: series of "events that * 
produce collective positive and negative reactions On the part of community 
, members. • The ehan£.e^ 

" v in mood. Annual harvests, the f iesta, of a patron saint, or othei f es t iv e ' : f: ' : .= " % 
holidays, periodic droughts or flooding and crop failures are all import- " 

.j. -ant events with which the change agent must ac commodate his program, 

is. an Issue of relevance here and it is possible for the sensitive ag^nt 

tp gauge, the general level r ecep t iv eness ^ t o a new id ea or innovation in L / 



relation $Q the general mood of * the community at a given time- As ^ --V 

the agent begins to plan his program, he should take the cyclical mood of 
the people into account. A sudden disaster such as an unexpected flood, can 
produce an "imme^ 

or stop activity in a community project and the change agent should sense 
these changes- and react in accordance with them. 

15*- Treating the local people as intelligent and rational persons « The 
sense of this point should be just as clear as respecting local* belief s, 
but unfortunately it is one of the expected behaviors a, change agent most fre- 
quently violates. The ability to accept people fat; what they are is of " 
critical importance, and there is little doubt that every effective 

change agerit possesses this quality. Quite often because of the agents 
own cultural blinders, he cannot see the immediate rationale of a par- 
ticular action made by individuals or groups within the community. It 
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should be remember*^ / that these .people arer operating under a set of very 
different cultural rules-. T£ the agent is patient and observant enough 
he will eventually learn tha t "invar iably conimunity behavior is" qui te - L - 
logical i and consistent with, the/ largest systems values, belief s and norms 
Without understanding this i^vwill; be •yirtualiy^||ttpof sible for the change 
ipent to e s tab 1 ish s y s t emlc i inkag e t par ticu lar ly in a cross-cultural 
- situation * ' ' , ; \ ' -" /■ : ' . . - \Y : ^ -r'V-"' v -' 

16* Model personality This concept should not be taken as suggesting 
that there is only one type of personality and one set of expected 
behavior for an effect iye change agent for nothing could be. more absurd ... 




personal discipline from community members, the change agent should be will-., 
ine to make similar sacrifices and quietly set an example ! 



'.discrepancy between "what is" and "what ought to be" in the minds ^f the • 
community members when his aGCisns should' bt ffloet aQnstitint wi£h behavior 
associated with "ought to be" - 

17. Rea 1 1st 1c ex p ec t a t ion s_ One of the cardinal sins that change agents 
have Committed in the past is to suggest a series of rapid changes that 
simply are not within -the. realm of possibility % in the foreseeable future. 
This only serves to needlessly increase the level. of -frustration within the 
community* v* It leads to bitterness and a refusal to participate in 
community projects, once it is realised that the new felt needs prompted 
by the cHange agent will not be satisfied • The agont should suggest, alter- 
natives and changes that have -i realistic chance of success, 
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18 • Fulf illing promises In order that the change .agent be seen as - _ , 
dependable -and realistic, he should be very careful to make only those 
pr oniis es tha t he knows can bt m^t^ Un 0 
the agents credibility in the eyes of community members- ^ 

L^. 19* Living its the target community -'- -This is no t always possibl iv ^paFr*-^' > 
icularly Where a change agent nust cover more than one community*. It lsj } : - 
n «ver the less very helpful in establishing good systemic, linkage for . ; \ '.' 
the agent to live In the target community. The agent's continued presence not 
only indicates a special concern about the people, problems and projects ^ 

^^^£^he^c_omm^^ 

that community by experiencing it in both the hours of work and leisure . 
20. Actin g according to local survey rather than cliches, stereotypes and 

textbooks Every community in\the world is unique as experienced 
change agents begin to realize. It is important that ac tion be based 
upon that uniqueness as found by the agents specific observations and 
formal community study. - . - 



* * * * * * * * * * * **.**.*-* -k * * * * £ * £ 



* * * * * 



Arthur H. Heirhoff has provided an interesting variation of the basic 
conceptual model of the dimensions of community development that I think 
should be included at this point. His model is particularly germane to 
the discussion of the role of the change agent because it is primariiy a 
sodel of communication, as Keirhof f writes! 

''Communication by the innovator (change agent) is probably the single 

. . . - . - . . . * i .... .. J .... .. . , . * 

most Important kind, pf action in which he will engage, since it is a 
prerequisite for everything thart ! foiLows." " 
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It is appropriate that you take a long ; look at 
the many ±aska**tq-be performed they will - - 

accomplish your work. How ydu' g^ l±e job done 
is as important as getting it done, ■ 

The RFD process,. facilitator's role has been 
: partially def ined by drawing ' on studies of change 
J ag^ts working wi1^ the Peac 
0 Nations . economic development projects, organiza- 
tional development in lioth^ind^^ and schools , 
and other fimilar efforts. .Therefore, the RFD 
••' process facilitator has much in common with 
consultant^ involved in other change efforts , 
But the process fac^itetor in this process is. 
also, in many ways, unique* 




THE PROCESS FACILITATOR + . 
AS A CONSUinAiSIT < 

©he way to understand the process facilitator 1 s ^ THE EXPERT 

role is to compare and contrast it with some of CONSULTANT 
the basic types of change' consultation that exist 
elsewhere. The most common type of consultant 
provides services that the buyer *s own staff can 1 t 
provide. In this case, the relationship of * ? 

consultant and employer is essentially one of ■ % 
seller and buyer, and for some types of organiza- 
tional or group needs, such a relationship works * • -. 

very well, if the buyer h^s a clear concept of " 
what is needed and looks carefully for someone 
who has expertise in that area, the consultant 

who is hired can generally be very helpful for r 
immediate or short-range problem solving For 
example, a school district might find it helpful 
to hire a data processing expert tp help set up 
a new accounting system* 

As an RFD process facilitator 5 , however, 
this is not your role. You are entering 
a systim^which may not have clearly iden- 
tified one specific need, and you will, 
not be generating solutions. Instead you 
will be helping to* form a group of community 
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THE PROCESS 
CONSULTAlsrr -"V. 



group -senses the -heed for change but has 
defining one main problem; a consultant may be hired 
to do just that. v Qr <a constiltant may be hired when 
the gr<Sup or manager isi^simply concerned with improv- 
* ing certain^ ^oiedures or ^processes * The consultant 1 
wlw^e 

and prescribes . If the "patient" r £a^&? the medicine 
and; t^ie diagnosis is ' accurate / this too can be V-;: ' 
helpful type : of ■ consuitat^qn-v All too often, though, 
^consultant can make an accurate diagnosis , but the * 
'■prescription^ is re j ected by the group . This V 1 : 
rejection may come as a result of the group's lack 
of involves the "bitter taste 11 

of the inscription, or^ one of a number of other- 
reasonsi On such occasions, a consultant's advice 
^ip^l^sj^ 

This ts not your role either • There will V 
be occasions when you will be involved in ..- 
diagnosing a situation to determine what 
you can best do to help the. group, but your 
primary objective is to help your clients 
,,. develop. ,jproblem--solving^ skills so .that _they_ ^ 
can diagnosis and" solve their own problems i 

A "process" consultant helps _ group members to 

participate in diagnosis , thereby helping them 
learn diagnostic skills. The idea behind process 
consultation is that if people learn to see their 
problems and share in decisions and planning, they 
will be committed to the chosen solution and be 
able to solve their next problem. 



r 



v 



This is your role. As an KFD process . 
facilitator , you hell? groups identify 
problems and learn to work together to 
solve them, so that the learning lasts 
and people are capable of repeating their 
success. Also, as process facilitator, 
you assist groups with the methods 
procedures they utilize to deal with 
educational issues . You help them learn 
a systematic way of building their own 
capacity to participate effectively in 
educational decision making. 
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ASPECTS OFTHE PROCESS 
FACILITATOR'S ROLE 



With the task of building locaj, capability as i 

the focus of your role, four basic categories < 
of 'behaviors cm be usta to carry it out: you 

can act as process helper, .catalyst, resource • ' '. ? 

linker, or solution giver. - r . 

Each of these categories is discussed below din 

A critical and often neglected role is that of PROCESS HELPER 

helper in the process of problem solving* Because 
participants are not of ten experts in the "how to" 

of problem solving, they can be assisted in / 

learning and applying such a process by people, 

such as you, who are skilled in problem-solving ~ 

techniques. ^irld procedures . As a process helper, 

you help others learn how to: - »_ 

• recognize and define needs or problems „ - • 

• diagnose obstacles to meeting those needs or * 
resolving those problems i • y - 

• search for alternative approaches . or solutions 

• plan for and install them 

• evaluate approaches or solutions to determine 
if they are satisfying needs or resolving - 
problems 

As a process facilitator, you will help groups 
as they develop their capacity to do the following 
things * 



1» These four categories are defined by Ronald ^ 
Havelock in Training for Change Agents , 
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d carry ^out* specif ic acti^itia? - and^ 



,tasje4 

use 
for 



■ 



process skills and/ techniques necessary 
*f f ective^group p^tioipatidn V 



build and maintain 
withj other - groups 



e relationships 



RFD process facilitators are , first and foremost^ *" 
process 1 helpers , ' Wat is why the bulk of . the 
material / in this manual and much of your training 
focus on helping you develop, competence in this : "... 
important dimension of your role . To examine this 
dimension in greater detail, refer to the Han^ook 
of Organizational _ Development in Schools , listed 
in the bibliography, \ 

There are no S ohoo l-<:ommuni ty Process activities 
that you should pot be prepared to facilitate- 
indeed,, specific guidelines for doing so are the 



major 
part. 



subject matter of this manual. For the most 
however , your activities^ will center on the 



following subcategories : 



Convening" It is tinii kely that parti o ipants in 
the School-Community Process will have had much 
experience building agendas or convening the 
types of meetings that are part of this process 
(conducting needs assessments , participating in 
problem solving , building skills , sharing per eep 
tions of goals* assessing a group's behavior) * 




A primary function of your team, therefore* is 
staply to get people together and guide agenda 
building and record keeping* Since it is 
important for group members to use time wisely 
and feel" they are accomplishing something/ you 
can concentrate on' making meetings efficient 
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• Process Obs ervation and F^edback» Few schnnY, 
or communities will have ^had experience with 
process observation and feedback (observing a 
group and giving periodic reports "on both the 
t^ur^; of peopl e • s int^action ^hd the progress 

of their work on a task) A. PR-team can help 

to build. this skill by modeling process observa- 
tion procedures techniques arid by encouraging 
others to use them too . The - purpose of process - 
observation 4s not to of fer prescriptidns or * 
solutions/ but to provide inf^ a group 
^ ^ e to become moire effective in meeting 
Individual members" needs and accomplishing 
specific tasksV® 2 ■ •• -\ l' : ■■ 



Groflp Development—Group work is an essential 
part of tl*e Sphooi-Cpmmunity rprocess^ Theire^ 
fore, a key role for you is helping people 
learn how to minimize the negative , frustrating 
features of group Work ; and build up th$ * . 
satisfying, productive aspects of collaborative 
P*°olem ,so^ 

each group build upon the skills fuid strengths 
of its members and .develop skill in diagnosing 
and remedying such impediments to grotip work 
as conflict, tension, * apathy, f distrust/ 
dependency , and wasted effort, You can help 
people assess thei,r strengths as well as their 
problems. You can help them become skilled in 
choosing and using: exercises/ that will improve 
'their capabilities to solve problems - (R) 3 



Problem Solving— Your most /specif ic role is to 
enable others to develop skill in a systematic 
problem-solving process. You do this primarily 
by guiding people through the activities of the 
School-Community Process , but also by showing . 
them how to use problem solving to identify and 
meet their group * s needs while building positive 
relationships with other groups. Hire, again, 
facilitative behavior involves -beaching, / 
assisting, and modeling* All' three behaviors 
are appropriate . @ 4 . 

Data Utilization— one of the largest impediments 
to effective local probj^m solving is the lack 
of ready access to information upon which to 
base decisions. Helping local -problem-solving 
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Because people usually, have within themselves the 
abilities to so4ve their own problems, an essential 
behavior of the JPF; team is to act as a catalyst — to 
help bring this potential to the surfaced A catalyst 
helps to initiate actions ,. but does not become an 
integral part of the action once it is taking place; 
The RFP problem-solving process often gets started 
as the PF team helps people face and work on serious 
issues and problems . The types of catalytic ~ v-\:', 
behavior: that complement the process are : :• 

m_- . Convening— This important function of the 

PF team is often catalytic in nature • Simply ^ \ 
getting people togetner tor the "-• first time often "7 
causes different/ conflicting opinions to come 
to the surface. These differences can be dealt 
> with by the whole group* As an unbiased third 
party# you can break the ice , suggest new norms 
15f ^roTSp }^%KWfiSt7 ^SnlPM® oduci i^^3S"^wniSn^^^^ 
help the group and expedite the process „ -". - . - 

Process Observation— toother way you can be a 
catalyst is to observe a group, determine why 
it is having difficulty,- and suggest an exercise 
that might help it get over the rough spot, If 
gr ouj^m^mber s can begin to see how their individ- v 
ual Und collective behaviors support or subvert 
problem solving , they can* also begin to plan ways 
to work together more effectively, @ 6 

Intragroup Coilabbratidn" ln addition to eoiiven- 
ing groups of peep le wh© % have nq pr eg edent for 
meeting, you can often facilitate cooperative 
working arrangements for persons representing 
differing opinions and attitudes* . 

Surfacing and Dealing With Conf lict~ Helping 
others identify, clarify, and resdlve conflict 
is an appropriate facilitation task* When 
groups are made up of people from a small 
community where everyone knows one another, 
value diff erence^rhostirity , and factionalism 
are ,not always expressed openly, The result 
can be that conflict is expressed mnd handled 
in ways that destroy productive group- work* 
When this situation is observed, you may need 
to help people discuss jfche conflict ©pertly and 
deal with it,,® ^ V 
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iinked with resources ^ueh rai :mori#yf - 
ttoe, people , printed ,^tter ; and; skill in 
diagnosing and skiving problems . a vary special 
an<a yinderrated role is ttaVof the "linker 1 "— the 
person who britigs people together , who helps , - 
pepple find and use resources inside and outside 
their own commiinitiy* However/ if you do all the 
•resp^rc^l^ begin - to i bxiiid - 

their own oapaoity, to £i£d resources . Linking 
others to resources means: . 

• Building Awareness off Resources That Are 

Available— You can help a -group become aware 
of the resources; available in the .community, 
in various support agencies, and elsewhere., 
-Insofar as linking is done to build awareness 
«, ^ nd not to offer solutions/ it is appropriate. 

"Awareness" also re f ers t o helping a group 

'become aware of the knowledge and skills that 
each of its members has . This often involves 
offering encouragement and suggestions until 
the group is able to. tap its own resources an4 

• Securing Additional Process Help— Sometimes 
you will need to help find and use skill 
building or other resources to increase group 
process effectiveness. Although you will be 
resourceful and knowledgeable in this area , 
you will want to involve . group members , school 
leaders , and others in this type of linking, 
and help people learn to locate their own 
resources in the future* (ft 8 



RESOURCE 
' LINKER- f " 




* Modeling and Supporting Linking Behavior ~As 
you work with different groups, you should 
use consultants. Through your example , groups, 
will get used to seeking outside resources. 

Many people who want to solve a problem or bring 
about change have definite ideas about what the 
■change should be— they have solutions and they 
would like to have others adop^ those solutions, 
In most cases, however, you should avoid giving 
solutions, A group that relies off you for solu- 
tions does not increase its own skills and 
competence. However, some areas in which solution 
giving" focused on process—could be appropriate 
are; 



SOLUTION GIVER 



Group Process 
Communicatj^Bi Skills 
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CHARAOTERISTiGS OF THE 
PROCESS FAOiLIWOR'S ROLE 

WORKING FROM For many people, process facilitation is unique 

THE OUTSIDE and unfamiliar . Therefore, it may be necessary 

to help people become accustomed to seeing you in 
that role. If you have worked before with tile 
school districts in your area, you can 'probably ^ 
help people understand your role by making it 
clear in both your formal and. informal contact^^"^ 
that you have a new, neutral focus. For instance, 
if you have worked before as a subject matter! 
consultant, it will be important to avoid being 
seen as a generator of curriculum solutions* If 
you have worked primarily with teachers, it will 
be important for you to establish credibility with 
community members, and so on* 

When helping groups examine themselves you must 
remain neutral, You are not an advocate for any 
i j particular group's issues or concerns • You are 

an advocate for participatory decision making and 
systematic problem solving. If you become polit- 
ically involved, allocate too much time to one 
group, or act as an advocate for one idea, you 
will lose your neutrality and your effectiveness. 
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— ^The-Schoo 

peopl^ together who have • not previously worked 
^M , ^ : suspicious - - 

bf ; onm Mpi^MV\'':5^fither you begin your . 
wgk as a pi^ceiyed insider who nan changed jobs 
: = ?5 * fSSK'i: ^^W^. fieil t tator^ . yoi^ fir strV 

■ - : f round , and thsn; keep it! : v: -/Vy 

Ali consultants suffer in some degree from the 
conditions ©f "marg^ will 
never quite belong to the grouper organization, 
even though they will make many friends within 
\ i;t. You will always be perceived as an outsider 
of sorts. You are no£ a teacher, board member, 
SCG member— -and one day, when your work is" over, 
you will leave to work elsewhere* This condition 
of marginality to the group is something all 
consultants must live with, s 

In addition, rural communities and schools seme- 
times resist newcomers , especially, the "expert" 
type. Therefore, you will always encounter some 

have requested your help. This is a condition to 
which you should be sensitive but not take personal 
affront* It will be overcome quickly when people 
find that you are ready and able to help them 
become- involved in meaningful activities* 

Much of RFD*s success depends on the skills of 
PP teams; Because of the number of people, J" 
involved in the School -Community Process, it is 
unlikely that one process facilitator, working ^ L ^ 

alone, could assist people to go through a prec— % y^*^&^ : &^f' 5 | 
of this complexity. In any case, it is health - r 0 
for a team to work with groups of people, as fife^T 
members can share skills, give each other feedback, 
and spark each other's creativity. 

The team itself has a very, important f unctioh ----- 

ff you can constantly provide a model of what 
happens when people work together effectively' / 
to solve problems-- if you work smoothly and * 
effectively together —people will likely notice 
and begin to imitate your behavior. : y you work 
at cross purposes, or fail tq operate .in the 
systematic, trusting fashion you advocate, your 
effectiveness will be tremendously impaired. 
Working as a team is important and should not be 
left to chance, One of* the best ways to remain 
effective as a team is to establish regular and 
systematic ways of receiving your teammate's 
perceptions of your behavior and sharing "your 
perceptions. You can each support* your efforts 
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\- . 3 txoh skills.,;^ Debriefing is: as ^ important r f or you 




skills ,ccflmro^ sessions , flexibility in 

leadership, and a sense of interdependence . Further , 
the team whbsV nie^^ with 
frequent andV supportive feedback remains strong. - - 

:.m; Diffeirentiated Skills— In terms of efficiency ■'- 
^ partner. :-/ 

should Utilize eac other ' s skills instead of 
striving f^ In a process as > 

comprehensive as the Schcol^ommunity Process, 
one person cannot keep abreast of current 
findings. .;in ^all ; phases^of ^ 

and, as a : team, : Vyw^aj^^ - 
a community if ybii have cpmpleSferitary backgrounds 
and skills* Of- course, you hold a set of group 
process and communication skills in common * but 
one of you may be especially skilled at working 
with community members and the other with j 
teachers Or one may be adept at manag ing 
conflicts , the other at planning- TAs you work 
together, these special talents will become 
obvious , and your strength and resources as a 
team will increase. 



Common Planning— While you may divide certain " 
tasks, common planning sessions will make it 
possible to share and discuss ideas and mate- 
rials and to offer critiques of each other's 

plans * You can set aside, time each week to 

plan and review the results ©f your work before 
and after meeting with a group- This can be 
done whether or not both of you do the actual 
field work- : 

Flexible Leadership^ Members of a. confident 
PF team are able to trade off leadership without 
either member feeling a loss of prestige or 
enthusiasm. Leadership is perhaps most logically 
divided by particular group— with one of you 
responsible for_ working primarily with adminis- 
trators , the other with the board. However, 
division according to skills or tasks is also 
reasonable. You can determine, which combination 
suits your team besj/j0 = 
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Interdependence--5hajrina skills , resources , 
y Xe^ership, and supj^rt^^ inter- . • 

y 4©p«d©ntv mi^Mfpoli±si^ In addition, 

lUGetiiful teams usually schedule time to 

retreat f rant the 1»sk*-often With trainer 
.©r neu^il^ skilled outsider- r an4:"diBcuss h 

waye they cp most effectively conplement 

eaeh other's efforts, , 

Observation and Feedback — If both members of 
your team make a conscious effort to systemat- 
ically give and receive feedback, the most 
valuable contribution to the continuous 
improvement of your skill can come from your 
partner , : ~ 



In nummary, your role is to help participants 
become increasingly Skillful in working together, 
in utilising- a systematic problem-solving process , 
and mastering a/number of related techniques and 
resources when/making decisions affecting the 
future of local education* To take advantage of 
differentiated skills, common planning, flexible 
- leadership, interdependence^ -observation ^ ' and * ' ~ 
feedback, process facilitators work in pairs^ 
The material you have just read can help you as 
you think about your role, You may therefore 
wish to reread it from time to time, The next 
material provides m systematic procedure for 
planning activities that will enable you to 
perform this role effectively . / 
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-when it is goal oriented , i * e - , focused upcn the 
acccai^lishnient .of : Specific objectives. vCtt, the 

next; two sections of this unit , ti^o goals for 
^ process f^ 

: in turn; has three objectives. These two ^oals 
and th£ir accompany!^ 

Goal #i£ . ' "y . " • . ; - : '." 

To help local groups (school-community gr<>% .', 
school board, and school staff) and individuals 
continuously grow in their capacity to §a*rtieipate 
in educational problem solving /' 

Objectives s . i ■ / •• 

participants develop the capacity to plan 
and carry put their, phase-related activities 
by learning and applying the probleiB^solving 
process and by learning concomitant problem- 
J - solving skills 

2 - Improving Group Processes—-to h<elp groups 

develop the capacity to effectively utilize 
group process and to help participants learn 
,-- about and gain the .skills necessary for-- 
effective group woiik 

3 * Improving Intergroup RelationshipS^te help 

groups develop the capacity to bgil d^ afij_ 
maintain productive^ relationships with 
otter groups , 

Goal #2 = . 

To build your own competence to function 
effectively as a process facilitator 

Objectives i • ■ . . 

1*. Building work-related competence-^to divilop 
skills in determining the needs of local 
participants/ selecting appropriate tactics, 
and giving help 
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lect appropriate; means / carry ;out 



3. Building cd|e|ence iii interpersonal 



relations^ps-^to develop the ^ility to 
^gag^ 

- both individuals and groups : ^ v " 

In Section II # Goal #1 will be discussed in more 
detail along with a f ive~s tep planning process 
for accomplishing the gball : Section III presents 
a planning process focused upon Goal #2, 



RES©yR©ES FeR^E^iaN If UNIT" 

® 1 Meetings 

®2 Meetings #7, #8 

® 3 _ .... Group Dynamics .......... 

® 4 Problem Solving 

, , Information Gathering 

W 6 Group Dynamics #11, ^#12, #14 

2)^ Group ^namlcs #5 

ID 8 - Information Gathering #2 



/ PROGRAM J ASSOCIATE 1 S 'BEHAVIOR* 



The PA must create systematic linkage and develop confidence between the 
PA - and community membexs and acnieve. an acceptable image , status and rank 
within the ccanmunity. «^To do so , the PA must -attend to the community, aspects 
of behavior . . .. : : ;,. . c v.\.-! r j-\.:yi\:L*:-.. J, ... V . 

1* Pre** and^ Post ^En try Knowledge -of the Community 

Knowledge must be: gained "about the ccmmurii ty . its elf and. the na|ur^T ^ . 
v v Q^iits multiple relationships .and linkages with the outside it the = • 
regional A level ''!«£i^--i^^;:"«» .;»Qciiwtar /;M-ii ; /w*ioie^V .--Xli is strongly 
advised that the PA gather as. much genera^ information as possible 
about the, target area before entry . This " general information ' ■ • = 

gathering, which usually can hp. obtained outside the target community* 
is arf essential part of the' PA f s pre-entry preparation* It is important 
that the predominant socio-cultural , economic, political and physical V 
resource patterns and anomalies of the region be understood by the •- 
PA io that the dynamics and resistance to change , is seef? in its * " 

5 regional context* ; 

Upon entry into the jcommunity, the. PA should cdncentrate on getting to , 
know community members and starting his or her own study of the A 
community* The future actions of the. PA depend in large part on the 
depth and accuracy of his or her knowledge \of the multiple dimensions 
of the^ccOTauni|ty. 1 — * ' 

■ ' . • 

2*- Advancing .and Guiding Instead of -Decision Making: - • • • ■ \ 



This is a key concept in the total community development process, Case 
. -: studies of succ ess ful and unsuccessful efforts consistently demonstrate 
the positive effects of the conscientious use of this behavior pattern 
- by past PAs and the disasterious ejects of its misuse* . 

3* Fositve Techni^gsilnitead of Negative Techniques * 

The tern "positive techriisues ,, refers , to working to stimulate crtativ a 
responses on the part of community members and to support individuals 
■ : and groups within the' community as much as possible* The term 
' "negative techniques" refers to the use of threats, coercion or playing 
one -group off against another to alchieve certain ends, Discouraging 
community members from discovering for themselves what alternative 
courses jsf ' action are q jeh to them in their" attempt to solve community 
problems would be a negative technique. 

4. Utilising. Tradit^nal Culture 

It is essential that the PA understand the customs, work -habits,- physical 
motor patterns, beliefs, values and sentiments of the community and work 
within their context. This is a basic reason for having an outside PA 
conduct a study of the community, Same of.t^e classic failures of planned 
change programs were caused by agencies and programs neglecting to utilize 
the traditional and local culture. 1 * 
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The PA should b 
• : to community 
r : "strategics aria 
- linkage with to< 

of approach 



of o 



ally open to the poss ibility that new alternatives- 
an come into focus that require a change in 

i When the PA f s efforts to establish systematic 
ty have reached an impasse, his or her flexibility 
w . imperative if the program is to continue. . 



Continuity in trie grol^^ct 



Just as it is iinportaji 
once the community has 
that ther PA worlc to suj 
• carr? out: .the ^acroj ect, 

"for^in^ large project arid abandons 7 ? it for 

other projects, Thig£ 



i that the PA be flexible, it is also important-— 
selected a project that shoud?- satisfy felt need (s>~ 
>port the s'teadM , continuous effort required to 
Needless, enerojy, time and resources can be wasted, 



or more prb^ ects'.' simult 
an o ver eact ens ion of the 
beginning' of a ^roj eat- 
the pro j ects should not 
weaken each other's imp 



hot to say th at ,a community cannot carry out two 
aneously. Howe rer , care must be taken to prevent 



i community past 
. If more than 4> 
z. duplicate each 
>aert and eff ecti^ 



its burst of enthusiasm at the ' 
ne project is undertaken at a time , 
other's function, nor should they ■ 
eness. .... ... .. ... .:. 



PAs shouid fas aware of the various stages that toe community development 
process usually takes, so that they can plan and adapt their approaches 
to the particular cirenanastanoes^of each stage, The stages of development 
observed from P^ace Coil -ps experiences are t 11) per ception^awar eness # 
(2) motivation! ^3) mov— teenti (4) mobilisation^ (5) quiescence and t^e. 
possibility of rrecycle* Although these do not have to occur in clear-cut 
order / they are all coi^rtingent upon each . other and the PM Process does 
have an important conti_jiuity that toe PA should work to maintain. 



3, Inyolviner tha tocal Formulation in Planning, implementation and Maintenance 

— -\ — ~~ 

One measura oi aeyeio grti_ ent and change is toe extent to which community 
members art involved ia=^ the various stages of decision making and problem 
solving. Case studies of community development efforts consistently 
- demonstrate tha importa=3ice of following this strategy and the dangers of 
not encouraging coroaunl *y involvement, ■ 

9* Avoiding Conflict 

Barely do the pcoaesais of social changer occur without some kind of ■ conflict , 
whemher it is between f^mctions and interest groups in a community, or between 
tht cemmtanity iumd, the l^mrger power structures on the outside. The PA shou 
entourage the deveiopm^^sit of social mechanisms by which conflict can be 
given attention and rgs^^lved^ rather than ignored,, There are some instances 
when conflict aad|"c©nf^3 , ontation ,, tactics are effective 9 but in most, cases 
the efforts of k.' PA to •embroil factions in conflict will only be counter- 
productive,,. " IQQ 



een 




"knowing It all", almost always results in _ closing off meaningful 'feedback 
— • from -the con©unity r members ^ to the pa.-" ^ 



"11* Respect and -Esteem for Local Beliefs ^ 
. As obvious M ^ 

aspects of necessary PA performance. The PA must develop a. genuine sense 
Of respefct for local beliefs, customs and taboos — both religious and 
seculars-even though they are not part of his or her own systen of beliefs J* 
This problem has particular relevance when a suggested innovation or change 
- would challenge a traditional belief concerning the true nature o"f reality 
as perapived by eepnunity members . In general, the IS ffluit at last 
demonstrate respect for local beliefs if he or she is to be accepted in fc 
the community. • • '• -'• •:• .• ' . 

12* Participating in the Community's Social, Cultural and: Religious Activities 



: Quite often this form of participation generates positive attitudes by 

-people in the community towards the PA* particularly if they have 
specifically invited him or her to share in the activity, On the, otter ... 
hand, behavior that is seen as "grandstanding "^making an aggressive 
attempt to show that "See there, I'm one of you!" — is a mockery* In such 
a case, community members would most likely reject future contact with the PA* 

13* Establishing a Friendship Circle , 

As is true -with all humans, the PA will simply like some people within the 
community more than others and will probably develop strong personal 
friendships with a few individual's* This type of friendship should not be 
confused with a "friendship circle, 1 ' which should be developed purposely 
by the PA as part of his or hei task* Feedback communication from the 
various interest groups, power structures, class groups; and minorities 
_ . that make up a community is essential if the Program Associate is to assess « 
the impact of his or her program and behavior, The "circle" should be 
formed by picking individuals from each of the groups mentioned above with 
whom the PA f*els qomfortable, and vice versa, and develop ing ; an inftormal 
communication network* The key word in understanding the funetisn of a 
friendship circle is "informal*", Quite often focmal chaimela of communication 
are very rigid sr even closed t^ the PA, and a friendship circle can possibly 
be the only effective medium of both feedback and meaningfml communication 
between the PA and the various community groups* Although,, the friendship 
circle does not have to meet regularly ,\ or even at* all, the agent should 
maintain frequent Contact and communication With these key people. 

14* Recognizing and Sympathizing/ With the Happiness knd Sadnesa of the Community 

" " : ' * ; I " — • .. .. . , . . .. . . 

Every community undewoes a cyclical series of events that produce 
collective poiitive and negative reactions on the part of eotnmunity members* 
,The PA should diViiop a sensitivity, to these changes in mood. Annual harvests, 
the fiesta of a patron saimt^or other festive holidays, periodic droughts 
or flooding and crop 'failures are all important events with which the PA 
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because it -is : 
•' ^ i of irec^tAvehess 

mood of ^ the vcomnunity a 

A sudden disaster such ajr unexpected flood can: (1) produce an *:unmediate 
sense of unity, (2) further divide, conflicting factions or (3) stop 
ractivi^y. in va coni^imity pro j ect * : The . PA should sense; these" changes and : 



_ or ; innovation in relation to the general VS T 
" — ~ r . As JPAs:"begxn; to plan their ; — - ■* . ^— \ 



livenf 



^^e^cycJ^CTl/moc^ 

i V. fc I II i -j fa a!«3 ..' A Ji*"--*'^ .1 \ .n A . ■*» -n .4 .M ill I >>^3 4 'li* *•* . .- • 



react S ji 'accordance with tji^a. 



teeating the Loc^^ 

The sense, of this ^int ;s be : vjust as clear as the reason for 

respecting local beliefs , but unfortunately it is one of the behaviors . 
expected of a PA that is frequently^ violated. The ability to accept 
people- for what they are is of critical importance here , and there is 
little doubt that every effective PA possesses this quality r Quite often 
because of the PA? s own cultural or educational blinders, he or she_ • 

individuals or groups within the community- It should be remembered 
that these people may be operating under a set of rules that is very, 
different from what the PA is usepL tc-. If the PA is patient and 
4^sJervjiin^ gno^ 

behavior invariably is quite logical and is consistent with the larger 
system 1 s values , beliefs arid norms without >thisl understanding , it 
will be virtually impossible for the PA to establish' systemic linkage-, 
particularly in a cross-cultural situation. 



16, Model Personality ~ 

This concept should not be taken as suggesting that there is only* one type 
of personality and one set of expected behavior for an effective PA, "for 
nothing could* be more absurd* It merely means that; if a particular 
project demands sacrifices and personal discipline or maintenance of 
particular attitudes front communis members , . the PA should %e sure to 
make similar sacrifices or .maintain, those same attitudes Ss much as 
possible, he or she should quietly set an example for others. "Quite 
often the PA brings into focus the discrepancy 'between "what is" and ., 
"what ought to be" in the minds of the community members/ and his or her 
v actions should' be more consistent with behavior associated with "ought to be," 



17, 



Realistic Expectations 



One of the cardinal sins that FAs have oosanitted in "the 'past is to 
suggest a series of rapid changes^ that sijnply are not within the realsi 
of possibility in the foreseeable future* This only serves to increase 
needlessly the level of frustration within the community , Once community 
members, realise that the new felt needs prompted by the PA will not be v 
satisfied, bitterness and a refusal to participate in community projects 
result* Therefore, the PA should suggest alternatives and changes that 
have a realistic chance of success. ! 
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v as dependable and realistic, they' should 
those promises that ^ they know can .be met.- - 



,19; Living in the Target Commun i ty -•••:-';;—>-:-• : ' i'--^'v-o ^?Wt? — -.^ •• \ ,-. 

: This is not always possible,^ particularly when a PA" must cover more than 
community, Xt is nevertheless very helpful in establishing good systemic 
linkage for the PA to live iii the target community - His or her continued 
presence not only indicates a special cone em about the people, problems v 
and pro j ects of the community , but it also serves to enhance the FA f i'-V 1 /- 
knowledge of that community by experiencing it both in the hours of work 
and the hours of leisure* - " • V 

^...v.\.'. .'.-."^ ;■ ^:r; /'I - V ■" . V A \" ^; ; :v^, A 'V:,'; 'X=: ; J;'.?; 1 ; VCiW. 

20 . Acting According to Local -Surrey Rath er Than Cliches, Stereotypes and Textbooks 



FAs realise, every community in the world is ;unique. It is 
important that 'action be based on that uniqueness as it is found through 
the FA 1 s specific observations and formal and continuous community study. 
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about%^enVvydu are being a change agent/ a consultant, an organization or f 

coinwunity development specialist— or when you- are just being^ yourself trying 

to bring abou t ^biie thing that involves other people . ; ■ > ^ v 

RUuE X: STAY ALIVE - >f - •••'.^ J,"":.-^ :v' V ftffi^ .] * .. \> ■ \ [0- i ■/•¥ 

^ *Jhis rule counsels against s^lf-saerif ice on behalf of a* cause that ':^u;.d©;,H'.^; 
>nbt wish to fee^ypur last^ v / ^; ■-';:!^X^;"Wv^":. s t\";^v*-: - 'T-^'-Vrr. vl^;--;": :«-*■•.•-: . ■.-■^ ; :; --^ : '.v;<; f;=^;.;--.-^-^ : 

■ ." • • "•-••"*. . > ' •' • : r - " ■• ■■ , '■ - "' • . - i ^ : ' •• ■ : • " =v s . ■ 

'':'....•-.*■ "• .' • • -. " ' : - ' • - . • • .' '• .• •*••....*•-•■■ ■ ' V 

; -\ • Two exceptionally talented doctoral students cama to. the realization thnfe ? 
the routines they ware beiftg put through^ to gat their credentials were absurd, 
and decided hot to complete the degree because they would be untrue to themselves 
to conform to and support an absurd system. That sort of reasoning is almost ; ' ; 
always sel 6-aescrttc tive . Behind the. noble gesture there are usually some childhood- 
based conflicts that are neither/ Understood nor admitted . Besides their gesture * 
was unlikely to have an impact whatever on^tfre system they, were taking a staad % 7 
against- .. ; . . • ; . " . "■) "Y»" 



' This is not to say that one should never take a stand, or a survival risk- 
But such* risks should be taken as part of a purposeful^strategy of change , and 
appropriately timed and targeted . When they are taken under: such circumstances , 
one is very much alive- r _ . . ' : 

But Rule I is much more than a survival rule. The rule means that you should 
let your whole being be involved in the undertaking. Since most of us have never "'- 
even bean in touch with our whole being, it means a lot of putting together of \ 
'-. parts that have been divided, of using internal communication channels that have 
been closed, or ware never opened, . ' . * V V "=..-• 

Staying alive means loving yourself- Sel f -d isparagemen t leads to the sup- 
pression' of potentials* to a wia-lose formulation of the world and* to wasting life 
in defensive maneuvering- ■ . . v.» - - * 

• . . .■ • , • • _ . •• ■ « v 

. Staying "alive means staying in touchy with your purpose. It means using your. . 

skills/ your emotions, your labels and positions, "rather than being used- by. them* 
It means not being trapped in other people ' s games - 1 X-t means turning yourself on 
arid off, rather than being dependent Qn the situation* It means choosing with a 
view to the consequences as well as the impulse, It means going with the flow eVen. 
while swimming against it. It means living in several worlds" without being swallowed 
.up in any- It means seeing dilemmas as opportunities for creativity. It mean® 
greeting absurdity with laughter while trying to unscramble -it; It means capturing 
the moment -in fch-3 light of thm future,; It means seeing the environment : through the"' 
eyes of your purpose. 5 * 

: " V ' . . . 

mm II: 'start where the system. IS 4 .-^ *- . r ' . i' . 

, This is such anaient wisdora that one fliifht expegt its meaning had been fully 
expiprfid and apprehen^d. Yet in practice the rule — and the .system — are b£tan 

violated/ • ■ ■ ■.. . :. * ' . " , 
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\ Vi iThe. rule implies -that one should begin by diagnosing the system. But 
sys tems r , do not necessarily like being diagnosed. Even the term "diagnosis" 
may be offensive- And the system may be even less ready for someone who. calls 
•himself a, Change agent." It is easy for the practitioner to forget the hos- 
tility, of : jargoa that prevents laymen from unders tanding the • professional 

.mysteries - ; . # .; '* •'..=■ ■ "• y . '. .',= 



i 



"V . Starting -where the. client is can be called the Empathy Rule. To communi- 
cate effectively, to be able to build sound strategy, the change agent needs to 
understand how the . client sees^ himself and his situatio-n> and needs' to understand 

* the culture o£ the system.. Establishing the required rapport does not mean that "' 
the change agezrt who" wants to work in a traditional industrial setting should 
refrain from growing a beard. It does mean that, if he has a beard, the beard r 
determines where the client is when they first meet, and the client's curiosity 

^needs-to-be^ 

• agent in a .male organisation should try to act like one of the boys, or that a 
young person 4 should try to act like an old person* One tiling- it does mean is 
that sometimes where the client, is , is wondering where the change agent is. 



" Even unwitting or accidental - violations of the empathy rule can destroy the 
situation. I lost a clierft " through two violations in one moaning. The" client 
group spent a consulting ^ay at my home. They arrived early in the morning, . 
before I had my empathy on. The" senior member, seeing a picture of my son in 
..the living-room, said: "What do you do about boys .with long .hair?" I replied 
thoughtlessly , "I think he 1 s handsome that way." The small chasm thus caused 
between my client -and me was widened and deepened later that morning when one of 
the; family- tortoises walked through the butter dish, - 



± times starting where the client isj which sounds both ethically and 
technically virtuous, can lead, to soma ethically puzzling situations- Robert: 
Frost* describes a situation in wnich ,a consultant was so empathic with a king 
who was unfit to rule that the king discovered and had himself 

shot, whereupon the consultant became king* - . ; ' - 

J Empathy permits the de ve iopmen t of a mutual attachment between client and 
consultant. The resulting relationship may be one in which their creat-i yities 
are joined, a mutual growth relationship. But it may also become one in which 
the client becomes dependant; ©rw the , consul tafnt, so that he can be manipulated 
>by the consultant. The ethical issues are not associated with starting where the 
sVstem is, but with where. one takes it. . % 

Are the use of complacency sho^ pulling out the rug of familiar structure, 
and ■ tVo-by- four confrontation of differences violations of this rule? Cf course, 
but they do help to determine and, to reveal where the client is, somertiir.es at th fe , 
cost of the relationship. They are often productive; if the, client is committed 
. to the scene^and the consultant- "' 



* Robert Frost, "How Hard It is To Keep From Being King -When It's In You And In ThdBj 

Situation/' from In The Clearing, pp. 74-84- (New York? Holt, Rinehart and 
VJins.kon, 15S2) a ■ - 
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RULE III i NEVER WORK IKPHliiL . 

'■; r . : - This is a comprehensive rule, and a number of the other rules are corollaries 
or examples of it, it is an appeal for an organic tatiiar than l maehanirtiG ' 
approach to change, for building strength and building on strength. It has a - 

* number of implications that affect -the choices the change agent makes about how \ 
\ te us# himself, and it says • some thihg^jout life itselfv Thm following are some \ 

. corollaries*- .": ..V . _. , " .. \" " 

RULE II I > Corollary lz ■ Don't build hl^li * as you go, . - 

This corollary cautions against working in a way that builds resistance "to 
movement in the direction you have chosen as desirable. For example, a program 
which has a favorable effect on one portion of a population may have the opposite 
effect on other portions of the population iT Perhaps the commonest error of this ^ 
kind has been made in the employment of T-group training in organisations —* 
turning on the paxticipants ^nd turning off the ^non^participants in one easy lesson, 

* RU1£ III, Corollary 2* Work in the most promising arena. 

The physician-patient relationship is often regarded as analogous t© consultant- 
client relationship. OTie results for system change can be unfortunate. For example, 
the organization 'development consultant is like.ly to be greeted with delight by 
executives who see in his specialty the solution to a hopeless situation in a 
...outlying pliant* Some organization: development consultants have disappeared for 
years because of the irresistibility of such challenges, others have whileci away 
their tinie trying to counteract the Peter Principle by shoring up incompetent 
managers- * 

IWLE III, Corollary 3k Oan't use one when* two could do it- 

be less cryptic: don't, do anything alone that could be accomplished more 
easily or more certainly by a team, Dan Quixote is not the only change agent whose 
effectiveness was handicapped by ignoring this rule, Thm change agent's task is 
an heroie> one, and the need to be a hero dseg not facilitate team-building* As 
a result/ many change, agents become M spread too ^thin, " through failing to develop 
partners who can carry on the- work and use the change agent's Skills efficiently. 

RULE IXI, Corollary 4: Dsn 1 fc over-organize . , 

The background of democratic ideology and the theories of participative 
management that many change agents possess can sometimes interfere with common 
sense.* A year or two ago I offered a. ceyrsa; to be taught by graduate students* 
The course was over-subscribed, Ife seemed that a rational process for deciding 
whom to admit would be desirable, and that participation of the graduate students 
in the decision would also be desirable* So X demanded a good deal of data about 
themselves from the candidates for admission^ and Xeroxed their responses* Then 
the graduate students and % held a series of meetings, Then the candidates were 
informed by letter of the decision* I suppose % spent ten days in this absurd 
process, and each of the graduate students wasi^ a day or two. in the, end wa 
concluded that a completely arbitrary decision rule — tiKe first come, first 
served — Would have given as good results' with much less anguish for the, candidates, 
the Students and myself. _ f 
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RULM Corollary St Don't argua if you can't win, ^ |i' \ 

>[..:/{ Sometimes there is a hill in thfe path bf change which must be conf rontedt 
Thus one may begin working with people in the middle of a: power structure 
because they are eager to learn and to move — working with them is not working 
uphill — but the undertaking will become a hi 11- building exercise unless there 
is a strategy for gaining .the iu^ort of the pop of the structure. If the ' .[ 

strategy encounters opposition rather than interest, the change agent may con- 
sider a confrontation mode for achieving his purpose. Unless he has developed 
a constituency of support which matches or exceeds the power that the opposition 
can muster, he should decide against eonfrontatipn- 

RULE I IX, Corollary 6? Play Gad A little, 

• • . - • . - - ■ ' ■.*./.--....• = ",' 

... . ■ • ■ . -. .... ■ , . . . . T : 

The change agent *s life- is his own , and it is- as short a s another man ' s ; : - : — . 
It is important to evaluate a given context, opportunity, or need: is it 
appropriate for 1 your skills and learning needs and fulfillment? is there as 
much potential for change" in it as in competing opportunities? For example, 
the public educational system is a mess* That doesn.'t mean we know how to save 
it, or ivtrv whether it should survive, It certainly doesn't mean that the 
change agent is morally obligated to try to improve it, destroy it, or develop 
a substitute for it If there is a moral obligation, it is to the development of 
his own talent and potential, 

RUUE IV: INWOVATIOSN RE^JIRSS A jfoOD IDEA, INITIATIVE AND A FEW FRIENDS 

As implied above/ little can be accomplished aloha, and there is evidence 
IIO i« experiments on the effects of group pressure on individual perception to 
suggest that the change agent heeds a partner, if only to maintain perspective 
and purpose* . 



The quality of the partner is just as" important as the quality of the idea. 
Like the change agent, partners must foe" relatively autonomous people. As an 
example, the engineering staf# ot a chemical company designed a new process plant 
using edge-of-the-art technology - The design departed too radically from the 
experience of top management, and they ware about to reject it. The engineering 
chief suggested that the design be reviewed by a distinguished chemical engineering 
professor. The principal designers were in fact former students of the professor. * 
For this reason he accepted the assignment, charged the company a fee for reviewing 

le did not 



the design (which he did not trouble to examine) , and told the management the, 
design was brilliantly conceived and executed, By this means the engineers not 
only implemented their innovations, but also grew in the esteem of their management* 

A change agent experienced in the Washington environment reports that he 
knows ot only one ca^seof successful interdepartmental collaboration ifi mutually 
designing! funding ^^ff^rry ing through a joint project. It was accomplished 
through the informal collaboration o£ four bright young men> one from each of 
four agencies. They were friends / and met weekly for lunch. They conceived tha 
project, and planned i strategy for implementing it- Each person undertook to 
interest .and influence t ha relevant key people in his own agency, and the four 
served one another as consultants and helpers in developing ways of bring inf thir 
influence to bear in each agency, 
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.'=;,.■.:',.-''■ An altferiiiktiya statement ofviUila 3V4s as follows i! FincL £he people wto are 
ready and able to work, introduce them to o«e another , and work with the*i- Per- 
haps because many change agents have been -trained in the helping professions / 
perhaps because/ v;e have all been trained to. think bureaucratically, or mechanistic 

. cally, concept^ like organizational position, 4 representativeness or need .ate 
likely to guidi the change agent's selection of those he woxfcs with - A more. * 
powerful beginning can be maclg^by finding . those persons in the system whose values 
are congruent /with those of the change, agent, who possess vitality and imagination, 
who are willing- to work over time # and who are eager to learn. Such people are 
usually glad to have someone like the change agent join in getting something 
important accomplished, and a careful search is likely to turn up quite a- few. 
In fact* therjb may be enough of them to accomplish general system change, if they 
can team up in appropriate ways. In building such teamwork the change agent's 

_aMliti^ 

- for trust and creativity, dealing with anxieties about being seen as subversive., • 
enlianc _ in ? leaders ^r 5 ^. consult j^rpl^emrsolving, ..diagnosing and innovating 
skills, and developing appropriate group norms and, pes 1 iciest 

'Certain norms and. policies appear to be important for /fl even critical for, 
grpup effectiveness- The group may have projects which eventuate in legitimised 
formal bodies ,. but it should not act as part of the power structure. Any "under- 
taking of the group should be the property of one of its members, with others 
in support roles. In planning strategies which involve coordinated action on the 



part of several members, no member should be bound by the decisions emerging from 
consultation, but should adapt his behavior according tp what, he finds in the 
action 



ROLE V: LOAD EXPERIMENTS FOR SUCCESS 

This sounds like counsel to mvo id risk-staking . But the decision to experi- 
merit always entails risk I After 'that decision has been, made, take all precautions, 



The rule also sounds scientifically immoral. But whether an experiment 
produces the expec ted results depends on the experimenter's depth of insight into 
the conditions and processes Involved- ^pf- course, what is experimental is what 
is new to the system; it may or may- not be new to the change agent. 

Build an umbrella over the experiment, A chemical process plant which was 
to be shut down because of the inefficiency of its operations undertook a urtion- 
management cooperation effort to Improve efficiency, which involved* a modified * 
form of profit-sharing. Such plans were contrary to company policy, but the 
manufacturing vice president at headquarters was interested in the experiment, and. 
successfully concealed It from his associates, The experiment was Successful: the 
plant became profitable. In this case, the umbrella turned- out not, to be. big 
enough, The plant was shut down anyway - . 
* - ■ 

yse the Hawthorns effect- Even inadequately conceived, experiments are often 
made fcb succeed, when the, participants -feel ownership. And conversely,, one of 
the obstacles to the spread, of upeful . innovations is that participants ar^ not 
likely to feel ownership of th^Au 
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Build on strength- s For example f if the change agent hopes to us^ labora- 
tory training as part of his sbrategy, the first persons to be invited should 
be those who consistently turn all their experiences into constructive learning, 
S itni 1 ar ly , in in troduc ing team dava 16paientvp.ro cesses to a sys tern ,.- beg in with thf 
best functioning team. • t _ 

Maintain voluntarism . This is not easy to do in sys terns where invitations 
are understood to be commands., but nothing vital can be built on such motives 
as duty* obedience or responsiveness to social pressure - 



RULE VI; 



tXGAT MANX FIRES 



Not only does a large/ monolithic development or change program have high 
visibility and other- ^ 

systems from developing ownership of, and consequent commitment to, the program. 



The' positive implication of the rule is more orderly than the random pre- 
scription .— light many fires— suggests. Any part of a system is the way it 
is pertly because of the way the rest of the system is. To work towards change 
in one subsystem is to become one more determinant of its performance* -Not only 
is the change agfent working .uphill, but as soon as he turns his back, other 
forces in the system will press the subsystem back towards its previous level 
of performance , * 

If many interdependent subsystems are catalyzed, and the change agent brings 
them together to facilitate one another's efforts/ the entire system begins to 
move - . . v , ■■ 



Understanding patterns of interdependency among subsystems can lead to a, 
strategy of fira-sefrting- For example, in public school systems it requires 
collaboration among politicians/ admi'nis trators , teachers, parents and students 
to bring about significant innovation, and active opposition on the part of only 
one of these groups to prevent, it* In parochial school systems, on the othJr 
hand, collaboration between the administration and the church provides a powerful 
impetus for change in the other groups. * - 



RULE VII i 



KEEP All OPTIMISTIC BIAS 



Our society grinds along with much polarization and cruelty, and even the 
helping professions compose their world of grim problems to be- "worked through - M 
The change agent is usually flooded with the destructive aspects of the situations 
he enters. People in most systems are impressed with one another's weaknesses, 
and stereotype each other with such , incompetencies as they can discover - 

* , ""*.»■• 

This rule does not advise ignoring destructive forces. Its positive pre- 
scription is that the change agent be especially alert to the constructive forces 
which are often masked and suppressed in a problem oriented, envious culture. 
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••> - People frmve as great /ah innate da pacity, for : j oy is" for ; ressntoa n t , ^.bufc. 
resentment causes them to overlook opportunities for' joy- In a workshop vhere 
a married couple were discussing their sexual problem and how- hard they were 
working - on it , i t became clear tha t i t would haver be solved s imply bed ause ' 
ssk is not a problem but an opportunity.- : . ' ^fe^ . 

\ : '.. - = V -' « - ...... ; ,. ■- . - , • . 

Individuals and groups locked in destructive fcinds of conflict focus on 
their differences. The .change agent's job is to help them discover and build on 
thoir commonali ties - Tha unhappy partners focus omNpast wrongs,, and continue 
to destroy tha present and future with them. " The change agent* s job is to help 
them change the present so that they will have a new pas t on which to create a 
future. . . . ;; = . '■ ' ' ' 

RULE Villi CAPTURE TO1 MOMEIfT ' 

A good sense of timing is often treated as though it wire a "gift" "or 
" intuition , " rather than something -that - can be learned , something spontaneous 
rather than something planned. The opposite is nearer the truth* One captures 
the moment when everything one has learned is readily available,, and when one- 
is in touch with the events of the moinenfc. 

A few years ago my wife and I were having a very destructive: fight- Our 
nine-year old daughter decided to intervene. She put her arms around hmr mother* 
and asked^ "What does Daddy do that bugs you?" ' She was an attentive audience 
for the next few minutes while my wife told her, ending in tears - She then put: 
her arms around me : "What does Mummy dp that bugs you?" and listened m fct&nrfci.val^ 
to my response, which also endad in tears j© She the^Pwent to the record player, 
and put on a favorite love sang ("If Ever I Should Xeave You"), and left us. alone 
to make up. *' 

The elements of my daughter's intervention had all been learned. They ware 
s imply a va i lab le to her , and she cocnbi n ed th em in a way wha t could make tfre 
moment bettor. ' 

Perhaps it's our training in linear cause-and-ef f ect thinking^Bftat makes us * 
unable tp see the multiple potential of the moment. Khattvir the reason, the 
solution is not to enter the situation blank, and hope tha tc spontaneous action* 
will move it forward - It is not enough fbr the change agent to have a plan &*: 
strategy. He needs as many plans as possible. It's not enough for h'im. to have 
a £rafnew©rfc for diagnosis; he needs many frameworks. It's not enough to involve 
his head, in the system; he has to le-t his heart be involved too. If he has -full 
access to his organised experience , to himself, and to the situation, he is free 
to be spontaneous *nd capture the moment. 
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d Fut^e Spcifetyi An AsMciatibiV^Dr the Study of Alternative Futures 

^^li^ty is a nonprofit educational and scientific organization founded in 1966, Ariletes in- Society 
pu^WTrions reflect the views of their authors or persons quoted^ The Society acts as an impartial clear- 
nnghouse for a variety of different views and does not take positiorts on what will happen or should hap- 
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Noted futurist author Alvin Toffler, the originator of the term 
"anticipatory democracy," here explains what it is and what 
he thinks it can accomplish, Toffler believes Jhat democratic 
political systems face two crucial problems today-lack of 
future-consciousness and Jack of citizen participation . Anti- 
Cipator^ democracy is designed to cape with both these prob- 
lems simultaneously, 



Anticipatory democracy is a pro- 
cess— a way of reaching decisions that 
determine our future. It can be used to 
help us regain control over tomorrow; 

Two crucial problems endanger the 
Stability and survival of our political 
system today, ■ , 

First: Lack of fttture-consa%omms& i 
Instead of anticipating the problems 
and opportunities of the future, we 
lurch from crisis to crisis. The energy 
shortage, runaway inflation, ecological 
troubles— all reflect the failure of our 
political leaders at k federal f state, and 
local leyels to look beyond the next elee» 
felon, Our political system is "future- 
blind," With but few exceptions, the 
same failure of foresight marks our cor- 
porations, trade Unions, schools, hospi- 
tals* voluntary organisations, and com- 
munities as well. The result is political 
and social future shock, 

Second: Z>ack of partMpaiiortr Our 
government and other institutions have": 5 
grown so large and complicated that 
most people feel powerless,, They com* 
plain of being "planned upon," They are 
seldom consulted or asked for ideas 
about their own future. On the rare oc- 
casions when they are, it is ritualistic 
rather than real consultation. Blue-col- 
lar workers, .poor people, the elderly, 
the youth. -even the affluent among us," t 
feel frozen out of the decision process. 
And as "more and more millions feel 



. powerless, the danger, of violence and 
authoritarianism increases. 

Moreover, if this is true within the 
country, it is even more true of the 
world sifctaatlon in which the previously 
powerless are demanding the right to 
participate in shaping the global future, 
Anticipatory democracy (A4D) is a 
_ way to tackle both these critical prob- 
lems simultaneously, It connects up 
future-cdnsciousness with real partici- 
pation. 

Thus the term "anticipatory" 
stresses the ^ieed for greater attention 
to the long-range future, The term "de- 
mocracy" stresses the need for vastly 
increased popular participation and 
feedback. 

There is no single or magical way to 
build a truly anticipatory democracy. In 
general, we need to support any pro- 
gram or action that increases future- 
awareness in the society, while 
simultaneously creating new channels 
for genuine, broad-based citizen partic- 
ipation. This means, among other 
things, an emphasis not on "elite" or 
"technocratic" futures work, but on 
mass involvement, We certainly need 
experts and specialists; they are In- 
dispensable, In fact, But in an anti- 
cipatory democracy, goals are not set 
by e !^ e3 - or experts alone. Thus, where, 
futures activity exists, we need to open 
it to all sectors of society, making a 
special effort to involve women, the* 
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Alvin Toffler appears at a re- 
cent congressional meeting on 
future thinking* Speaking Is 
Senator John C. Culver, an 
Iowa Democrat who is a lead- 
ing advocate of futurism in 
Congress, 

" , Photo; Sally W. Cornish 




poor, working people, minority groups, 
young and old-^and to involve them at 
all levels of leadership as well. Conver- 
sely* where participatory activities ex- 
ist at community, state, or federal 
levels,* or within various corporate or 
voluntary organizations, we need to press 
for attention to longer-range futures. 

A/D Activities Take Many Forini 

■ # ■ i ■ 

Anticipatory democracy may take 
many different forms, including the 
following: 

, 1. Creation of city or statewide 
-■2000" organisations. These bring 
jhousands of citizens together to help 
define long-range goals. These goals are 
_ sometimes then embodied in legislation. 
Examples include Hawaii 2000, Iowa 
2000, and Alternatives for Washing- 
ton — ail three at the state level; Seattle 
2000 at the city level. Some sort of 
"2000** activity has been identified in 
over 20 states, 

2. Certain important movements 
in American society are inherently pro- 
participative:- they work to open the 
society to the full participation of 
women, ethnic minorities, the, elderly, 
the poor, or others who are frequently 
excluded from decision processes in the 
system, Working with these movements 
to introduce^ greater future-conscious- 
_ .._ . „ness, more attention to long-term goals, 
awareness of new technologies or social 
trends that may impact on them, con- 
tributes to the spread of A/D* 



3. Media feedback programs, 
Radio and TV audiences are seldom 
given, a chance to voice their views= 
particularly about the future. The use 
of TV, radio, cable TV* cassette, the 
print media and other communications 
systems to present alternative futures 
and provide channels for audience feed* 
back simultaneously increases both par- 
ticipation and future consciousness, 

4. Congressional reform. Passage 
of a "foresight provision" CHK 988) in 
the U.S, House of Representives now 

"for the first time requires that most 
standing committees engage in futures 
research and long-range analysis. By 
strengthening the Congress vis a vis the 
Executive Branch, it increases the po- 
tential for democratic participation as 
well. For example, anticipatory democ- 
racy organizations like Alternatives for 
Washington or Iowa 2000 could 
systematically feed citizens* views on 
the future into foresight discussions in 
Congress. We need u foresight provi- 
sions" in the Senate, and in state legis- 
latures and city councils as well. 

5. Community Action Programs. 
Nearly 900 CAPs exist in all parts of 
the nation, Aimed at combatting pover- 
ty, they all involve some form of partici- 
patory planning, often neighborhood 
based, Attempts to strengthen partici- 
pation jmd to extend planning beyond 
the short term also help the move 
toward anticipatory democracy, 

8, Referenda, There ar£ 



ways to link referenda to long-term 
future issues, (Hie British just made a 
long-range decision to stay in the Com* 
mon Market^ and relied on the referen- 
da to 3 tell Parliament how the country 
felt on the issue j 

7, Steps aimed at involving 
workers* consumers, minorities, 
women, and community groups in deci- 
sionmaking in industry and govern- 
ment— when linked to long-term plan- 
ning—further the process of A/D, The 
Congressional Office of Technology 
Assessment, for example, has an active 
Citizens Advisory panel that becomes 
deeply involved in decisions about the 
very long-range effects of new tech- 
nologies. Movements for worker partic- 
ipation or self-management in Industry, 
for consumer watchdog agencies, for 
participatory management can all be 
encouraged to become more future-con- 
scious, Unless participation affects the 
planning process^ it has little impact, •■ 

8, Futurizing the programs of 
organizations like the Young Women's 
Christian Association, the Red Cross t or 
the National Education Association— to 
choose three 'at random^helps spread * 
the necessary awareness through the 
network of existing voluntary organiza- 
tions. 

9, Opening up global or transna- 
tional organizations to greater partici- 
pation and future-consciousness. The 
United Nations conferences, especially 
the informal meetings that occur 
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simultaneously with 'them, are oppor- 
tunities for introducing; A/D on the 
global scale. Such conferences as those 
devoted to the law of the sea in Caracas, 
population in Bucharest, environment in 
Stockholm, food in Rome, women, in 
Mexico City, and the forthcoming one 
on human settlements in Vancouver are 
events at which gIobally*oriented peo- 
ple and non-govemmenta! -organiza- 
tions with local constituencies can get 
together to exchange information and 
strategies, and to influence formal 
policy, 

10* Creation of participatory plan- 
ning .mechanisms within community 
organizationF, For example, bringing 
therentir^fe-^lHWip of a church, or a 




"A system break of some kind is com- 
ing; a new civilization Is beginning to 

emerged* 




"There is a tremendous amount of 
pent-up political emotion in this coun- 
try. People feel that the future is Being 
bumbled away a tr . . „ _ 



Possible A/D Programs 



Members of Alvin Toffler's A/D 
(Anticipatory Democracy) Network 
compiled *the following list of possi- 
ble A/D activities. They emphasise 
that these are some possibilities— ( 
not necessarily recommendations, It 
is up to you to decide whether any of 
them are appropriate. You may want 
to adapt them or, better yet, invent 
your own! 

• Visit your city council or state 
legislature and urge passage of a 
"foresight provision'* modelled after 
H,R, 98S in the House of Represen- 
tatives. j> 

• Set up "futurist consciousness 
teams" to attend political rallies and 
meetings, These teams would ask 
speakers to explain what effect their 
proposed programs might have on, 
say, the year 1985 or 2000. By press- 
ing for a discussion of long-range 
consequences, the entire political 
discussion is raised to a higher level, 
Another question that can be asked: 
*'If we don't really know what effect 
your proposal will have by 1985, 
what procedures ought we to be 
following to And out?". 

• Phone a radio talk show and sug- 
gest a program on the future* invit- 
ing listeners^tG suggest goals for the 
community over the next 15 or 25- 
year period. Such shows have 
already been tried out in San Diego, 
Dallas, Atlanta, New Orleans, and 
other cities, A good response can be 
used to get interested listeners 
together to form an A/D group. 



• Contact the city or state planning 
agency and suggest citizen partici- 
pation activities like Alternatives 
for WashfngtenrProvide the agency 
with the names of individuals who 
will take the initiative in organising 
these activities* and sources of infor- 
mation on previous activities of this 
khid, » 

• Get a group of futurists to visit 
the nearest Community Action 
Agency or Community Action Pro^ 
gram and ask: L What the futurists 
can offer in the way of methods, in^ 
sights, perspectives, 2, What the 
futurists can learn from community 
experiences with public participation 
in planning, 

• Organize speaking teams for 
community groups that express an 
interest in A/D or futurism. 

• Working with your local Bicen- 
tennial planning group, arrange for 
an anticipatory democracy booth at 
local events, Use booth to distribute 
A/D literature, but also to get ideas 
and criticism about the future of 
your community from the public. 

• Approach major companies in 
your area and ask them to make ' 
public in at least a general sense 
their plans for new investment, jobs* 
technologies, etc, Publicize their 
reactions as well as their plans* Ask 
to what degree consumers, 
employees or public , officials were 
consulted in drawing up the plans, 

i • 



• Place ballot boxes in'Iocal super- 
markets, •hopping centers or 
movies, with ballots asking passers- 
by to check off the three things, they 
most like and the three things they 1 

"most dislike about the community. 
Pass findings to local press and rele- 
vant officials, What are they doing 
now to preserve the good and eradi- 
cate the bad by 1985? 

• Organize an open discussion of 
long-term goals in a church or syn- 
agogue to define its purposes in rela- 
tion to the community over a 10, to 
25-year period. 

• Working with doctors, the, nurs- 
ing association, and other com- 
munity health groups, try to organ- 
ise a community-wide "health 
plebesgite, ,f asking, through the 
mass media and other channels, for 
ordinary people to tell what they 
think is wrong, and what they think 
will be needed to improve health ser- 
vices by 1985. Compare their 
priorities with the local health 
budget, 

• Approach parent-teacher associ* 
ations, teachers* organizations, and 
students to run an Education 1985 or 
Education 2000 Conference through 
which parents and teachers, as well 
as professionals, have a chance to 
voice problems, hopes and fears 
about the future and to suggest ways 
of futurming education. 

Anticipatory democracy is not, a 
single "thing'*— it is a process. It can 
be created in a wide variety of ways, 
It f s up to you to create your own. 
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t TmfymmF?n Qfi^m 1975.. 




"What I call 'the general crisis of in- 
dustrial society* has hit the global eco- 
nomic system/* 



Toffler Speaks on Riturism 
in Politics - 

Amerrea's continued economic problems have caused many 
people to reevaluate the^r opposition to long-term planning* 
But government and industry are still uftder the influence of an 
industrial mentality which assumes that 'planning must be 
centralized and hierarchical. Future Shocks author Alvin 
Toffler believes that the multichannel super-industrial society 
now evolving will require a flexible, decentralized planning 
process opjen to ordinary people as well as experts* 



broadly representative group of 
parents, teachers and students in a 
school/ or patients* mcfdical staff and 
service employees in a hospital into the^ 
planning process advances anticipatory 
democracy* Provided the process is 
truly participatory and the time horizon 
reaches beyond, say* 10 years, it 
strengthens A and helps educate people 
to play a more active role in the national 
political system as well, 

11, Democratizing the World 
Future Society through expanding its 
membership to include groups now un» 
derrepresented, and to assure fully 
democratic internal procedures Is yet 
another step in the direction of A/D, 
Preventing futurism from becoming 
prematurely academicized or super- 
professionalized helps avoid its use as a 
tool for mystification of the public. 

These are all examples of A/D ac- 
tivity. They are not given in any order 
of precedence* but they reflect the 
diversity of possibilities, Dozens more 
could no doubt be cited. We need to in- 
vent many additional kinds of A/D ac- 
tivity. This will require the help of 
millions of people from every discipline, 
from every walk of life, every profes- 
sion, ethnic and class background, A de- 
mocracy that doesn't anticipate the 
future cannot survive. A society that is 
good at anticipating but . allows the 
future to be captured by elites is no 
longer a democracy. As we move into 
the future, anticipatory democracies 
will be the only surviving kind, 

Alvin Toffler is the author of Future Shock 
and Thg EeorSpaam Report* For more infor- 
mation on his anticipatory democracy net- 
work, write to: Alvin Toffler, c/o A/D Net- 
work. 34 W. 13th Street. New York, New 
York 10011, 

f», «•« •**=- « ■* p r:| r». f? ' Tj 

THE FUTURIST, OefoWr t97? ^ 



The future of futurism in polities was 
the subject of futurist Alvin Toffler's 
speech the closing session of the 
World Tuture 5oeiety*s Second General , 
Assembly, held m Washington, 0,0,, 
June 2-5, 1975, 

Toffler . identified two fundamental 
changes that are occurring in the 
United States: 

1, The American people are tired of 
management-by-erisis. Disturbed by 
the energy crisis, they are developing a 
more positive attitude toward planning, 

2, Americans are beginning to feel 
that they are not in control of their po- 
litical institutions, Millions of Ameri- 
cans now.think that the political institu- 
tions are obsolete and that new, partici- 
patory ones are needed, 

Toffler attributed these shifts in the 
public mood fnainjy to the country's re- 
cent economic problems. He offered the 
following analysis of the economic 
situation: .. 

"The economic crisis reveals how 
totally obsolete our conventional eco- 
nomic models and stabilizers are, Many 
of the structures that we created for 
stabilizing the economy are essentially 
aimed at preventing a repetition of 1929 
or 1933 when that is no longer the prob- 
lem that faces us, They wire designed 
at a time when we did not have $180 
billion in trans^national.eurreney called 
'eurodollars 1 floating around the world 
system. They were designed at a time 
when we did not have very powerful 
multi- and trans-national corporations 
and institutions, They were designed at 
a time when conditions were more or 
less uniform (as they tend to be in tea- 
ditional industrial societies), I believe 
what is happening now is a deep inten- 
sification of the .general crisis *of in- 



dustrial society* A system -break of 
some kind is coming! a new'eivilization 
is beginning to emerge, We don't know 
Ihje outlines, but we know that some- 
thing fundamental is happening, What I 
call *the general ©risis of industrial 
society' has hit the global economic 
system," 

Si We need people*who can 
see straight ahead and 
deep ^iio the problems, 
Those are the experts* Bui 
we also need peripheral 
vision and experts dre 
generally no| very good 
at providing ^peripheral 
vision, " 



The breakdown of industrialism, said 
Toffler, is much larger than the break- 
down of capitalism or socialism, "In- 
dustrialism is a rfulture, a package, a 
civilization, MasMjroduction, mass dis- 
tribution, and tftchnology are funda- 
mental parts of it, but it is also depen- 
dent upon other systems— mass educa- 
tion, mass media, the money system. All 
industrial societies share bureaucratic 
forms of industrialization, top-down 
hierarchical forms of organization. All 
industrial societies essentially share a 
materialistic value system. Ail in- 
dustrial soc 1 ' -^s, by and large, are de- 
pendent on he nuclear family, All in- 
dustrial societies are addicted to fossil 
,fugls and all industrial societies, 
whether, communist or capUalist, 
Japanese or Swedish, share certain 
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\ epistemologieai assumptions about 
time* space, causation, certain concept 
tuai models about how society works* 
Put those all together and you have a 

t* culture. And it is" that culture which I 
think is now unraveling^ and that may 
well- be the beat news that the planet 
has had in about 300 years." 

Bureaucracies Are Obsolete 

The demise of industrialism is no 
cause for pessimism, Toffler insisted, 
because industrialism assumed that 
''certain types of structures could han- 
dle all the basic decisions necessary to 
manage the society." But those struc- 
tures — bureaucracy, parliamentary de- 
"" moeracy/and qentralized planning'— are 
breaking down today. Bureaucracies 
work best, in a routine, orderly, predic- 
table environment* but we no longer 
have such an environment. Centralized 



"Acceleration is one of 
the key features of the 
super^indtcsiirial 
revolution,** Tpffler 
declared, "Events are 
occurring so fast that we 
forget them before we 
;e had a chance to 
learn from them. " 



-Alvin 



er 



planning has shown serious weaknesses 
and even the communist countries are 
trying to decentralize the planning pro- 
cess because of the enormous informal 
tion overload at the top levels/* Parlia- 
mentary democracy is now under 
severe attack in all of the industrial 
countries, mostly because of obsolete 
structures which "were products of the 
industrial' revolution , and reflect an in- 
dustrial mentality," 

Acceleration is or\e of the key 
features of the 'super-industrial revolu- 
tion* Toffler declared. Events are occur- 
ring so fast that we forget them before 
we have had ,a chance to learn from 
them. Some of our basic assumptions 
about the electoral process are being 
challenged by this rapid change, Toffler 
explained one such challenge* 

44 We believe, for example, that we 
should elect congressmen from 
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geographical districts. But this assump- 
tion was bom of. an agricultural era 
when people were rooted to the land 
and the land was the most important 
factor of production. The assumption 
there is that if you dp^'t like what your 
representative has done in the last two 
years, you can vote him out. The 
assumption on which the system was 
based never took into ' account the 
possibility that 42 million Americans 
would change their residences each 
year and that I may not be able to vote 
against my congressman because I am 
no longer in his district. And now he 
faces a new constituency which Knows 
little or nothing about his past record." 
This'fluid situation' increases the 
difficulty of forming lasting political 
coalitions, 

The other key feature of the super- 
industrial revolution, Toffler asserted, 
is "a shift from industrial standardiza- 
tion and homogeneity to heterogeneity 
and destandardizatiom We are becom- 
ing a much more diverse society based 
on new, more diverse technoJogicai 
bases, more varied occupational 
specialties, different lifestyles, conflict- 
ing value systems, differentiated age- 
groupings in the society, and a renewed 
ethnicization in the United States, We 
are becoming what the Japanese call a 
multichannel socjety,** 

This diversification is happening in all 
the industrial countries, often taking 
the form of secessionist movements, 
notably in Canada, France* and the 
United Kingdom, 

Although politicians are lamenting 
the loss of unity and consensus, Toffler 
insisted that the shift to super-in- 
dustrial diversity is "a fundamental 
survival shift," * which, unfortunately, 
has caused problems that "our weak 
and fragile institutions can no longer 
solve," While the result has been frag- 
mentation, dissension, and conflict; 
Toffler pointed out that "diversity can 
be based on symbiosis as well as clash 
and conflict," The overload on our deci- 
sion-making systems has created a po- 
litical malaise that could lead to a new 
kind of fascism. But the possibility also 
exists of "a major leap forward to a 
more decent ecologically balanced, 
equitable, and democratic society," 



Radically Different Planning Is 
Needed 

To achieve this breakthrough, Toffler 
suggested, we must break free, of the 
industrial mentality which has been 
reasonably effective for the past 300 
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years, but is no* longer applicable in 
many new situations: He explained how 
that industrial mentality has particu- 
larly affected the nature ojf planning! 

"We have seen, in the history of plan- 
ning, continual efforts to standardize in- 
formation, to centra^izeTt, to concentr- 
ate power, to embrace larger and larger 6 
units or systems within the plan and to 
add experts. All of: that adds up to in- 
dustrial-style* planning, technocratic 
planning, This industrial 'mentality is 
now being challenged by an alternative 
consciousness. It is being challenged not 

, only by angry people who might be 
called 'plannees* —people who are plan- 
ned upon— but by many people who do 
not know they are plaftnees. In fact, we 
are all consumers-of-plans, and con- 
sumer revolt will continue to occur as 
more and more of the life-support 
systems in this society ^begin to break 
down. Technocratic planning, like 
bureaucracy, is designed for undifferen- 
tiated or simple industrial societies and 
for slow-change cbrfditions/ But the 

* U.S. is no longer a traditional industrial 
society, let alone- a simple/ one. Hence 
we need a radically different approach 
to planning, 1 ' 

Integrated coordination of planning 
at the national level -is needed, Jpoffler 
conceded, but "we need to realize that 
the nation^state may no lorfgeH beHhe 
single or most appropriate, focus for a 
lot of this activity, We are^g oing to need ' 
summational planning on a decentralized 
basis, sectoral planning, institutfonai * * 
planning. We are J©ing to need custom- * 
tailored, continually flexible and change ! 

ling plana, and those cannot be eustom> 
tailored from the top, Moreover, nations* u - 
are becoming less and less independent ' 
one another 5 and therefore we are 
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u The semial mores f 
family structures, and 
value systems of the 
society impinge on the 
economic system and 
alter it in sometimes 
much more important 
ways than are trackable 
in any of our econometric 
models and fancy^input- 
output systems. ff 

-Alvin Toffler 



going to need to have transnational in* 
puts into that^lanning process/* 

Toffler also warned against economic 
planning which fails to take into account 
social, cultural, and political problems* 
He declared that "the sexual' moresj 
family structures, and value systems of" 
the society impinge on the economic 
system and alter it in sometimes much 
more important ways than are tracka- 
ble in any of our econometric models 
and fancy input-output systems/* 



Ordinary People Can Help 
Planners 



Although we need experts, ways 
must be found to involve ordinary peo- 



pie in the planning process. Toffler used 1 "Technocratic 75 Jnnn inn 

the analogy of. the human eye. to de- -1 ecrmocraZlC planning, 

scribe whit is needed: • like bureaUCTaCy, is 

"We need people who can see straight* 1 * - f - 

ahead ank deep into the problems, aeSigneCl JOr 

Those are the experts, But we also need Undifferentiated OT 

peripheral vision and experts- are • t 

generally not very good -at providing Simple industrial 

peripheral vision, And I would suggest vnriptieR n<nrJ fn>r qJhw 

that what we need is a whole set of new : , Societies ana/Or SLOW- 

ways of relating 'experts 1 — people w£o change Conditions. But 

have Ph.D.s and specialized expertise— TT C * i * ' 

and lay-experts -those who are ex- ' v.O. nO longer a 

tremely expert about their little piece traditional industrial 

of the environment, which may turn out , 

to be very important to the rest of us as SOCiety f let alone a simple 

W As"we shift from industrialism to one - Hence, we need a 

super-industrialism, Toffler suggested, radically different 

network forms of organization will sup- * _ 7 ~ * fJ 

plant pyramidal-bureaucratic forms, apprOaCfl to plannmg. 

The networks will have to be partici- . 

patory, Toffler insisted, and state plan- Tnffler 

ning programs like Hawaii 2000, Iowa fxiuui X UjjL&r 

2000, and Alternatives for Washington ' 
could serve as initial models for such 

"anticipatory democracy." networks, the most exciting and turbulent period 
Expressing satisfaction that busi- in the history of planning, in the history 
nessmen arid government officials are of the United States, in the history of 
joining the public in taking long-term industrial society, in the history of the 
planning more seriously, Toffler globe. And unless we prove to be highly 
nevertheless confessed to a nervous inventive social innovators, unless we 
feeling "when I see big business, big begin to invent models that open those 
government, and big unions all agreeing channels, we will attempt to a^ply 
on something." , yesterday's obsolete methods to tomor- 
Toffler closed his speech with a warn- row's problems, with disastrous results 
ing that "there is a tremendous amount for democracy,*' He concluded with a 
of pent-up political emotion in this plea to all futurists to help in finding 
country, People feel that, the future is ways to "destandardize, decentralize, 
being bumbled away,' And for this ■ . deconcentrate, descale, and democrat- 
reason I believe we are entering i^to-* ise planning," 
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., A6EWCY COLLABORATION IN PLANNING AND SERVICE 

Today's Issues and Conditions-- ? 
Spree Underlying Principles 

= I 'INTRODUCt i on - ^ - ^; 



.us. ; parti;ciiJa,nts ah&pmseriUrt 
alike,- have kn active 'part in the deliberations Is an intr^^np^rieiu, . it i^ytdes" 
fcongeiil?!'^ 

MAMmI^ jmmmh^ i^a*^^ 

in a renewing sys tern. ^Acentenn 



^FSr^T^BIcIng back and fbTTeoWg^pward- ^drrprobing our, achievements ^nd. for 
clarifying the tasks before us in the fields of human service and welfare. > ■ 

This workshop on collaboration in planning and service is designed to examine 
issues in- specific situations— collaboration In developing new programs, collabo- 
ration in reaching a particular target group, and collaboration In fleecing a ■ ■ : 
community, crisis through' the use'of temporary organizational systems. It is my 
privilege to Introduce the session by highlighting today's issues and. conditions 
—and some underlying principles. 

Following this bnfef presentation three groups will look at collaboration in 
the specific situations'. ' Actual cases will be analyzed and an ^empt^made to 
-identify and report to 'the total group the most salient considerations in attempt* 
ing to achieve collaboration in these situations. 



\\\U. 



„ • •Presentation by ; Edward 0. Moe at a Workshop with the same title, National 
Conference on Social Welfare, Centennial Forum, Atlantic City, Hew Jersey, 
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The ^ - * 

• l> Past-Present ^ 

fl I ss ues on Go 1 1 S bora t i oh • ' • ; % 

II , Some Assumptions about Or^ni xatibns and Collaboration Among Orgahl za ti ons 
IMi Some Selected Research Findings, 

IV. Organi zational Alternatives —Levels of Cooperation and Collaboration* 



Following the .reports of the groups v/e can look at 1 some of the principles -whichv^v^ 
- support in teW 

- . . . . . - - -. • <: • " ' ./ - 

the probabilities of success^. . v ; - \ / . 



, r . ..V \ I * PAST AND PRESENT ACHIEVEHEWrS IW 0RSAniZ£TI0*I-- / 

i ' ft THE SETTING FOR THE ISSUES ON COLLABORATION . V / ; vt ' 

To put ccn temporary society and the human community in perspective, one must 

... " i- % v , ..... -,..y v-v ' 1 . _ ; •■ : t ~ . 

keep in, mind, first of-tefll , that our society benefits .from -and suffers from a ; / ' 
tremendous explosion in knowledge* particularly scientific knowledge and the tech- 
nbl dales related thereto* 1 



This knowledge explosion is the .basis, for the industrial , urban, and bureau- 
cratic revolutions in the modern world. It is these forces--induStrialization. 
urbanization, and bureaucrati za ti on~-wfn eh have produce^ a new-society , and the- 
communities of today and tomorrow. It is these forces-; also, Which provide the u 



context y/i thin which attempts to deal with the problems of society, the community , 

, >. .. " ; - . . »■ - ' / ; • _ - ■■ •• „ . .. ..... .. 



an<f fiuman services" must be conceived. The effects .of ^hese forces pervade eyery x 
aspect of life* - *.j Y \ / ' 

. A Way of Conceptualizing Problems in Communi ties ' — '". " r * .y ^ > * 

It is now evident also that one .of the signiffcant achievements *bf American 
society and American tbmmuni tins has become a substantial weakness — that is , the 
creation of specialized competence and the placing of this competence in specialized 
organi zations and^apefl^i es , This came about in a natural and seemingly ordered way 

•IwM wr- • .. 1 78 . . ... 
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e ,in both the p^lic an 

P re^ of specialized competence has led V 

i to three classical forms; of isolation and estranoement: ' t . " . 

r ; ^ ' y each otherv , 

'v: 2 5 the sepa^ati'on and isolation from the community. , , , . 

« those they might potentially serve. . . 

• .' Ha " y ^ Ctors hav f contributed to this Isolation/^ Once agencies were es tab *-.,\ 

' U:"*^^)*^;!^^ of programs and areas of, work, ■ -Thgt-'m^^irL^v 

community. * At the same time, the community and ,o^r:-*^i 
v^^btHfy^r particular programs to ah agency. Frequently the co™„un4ty>s 

pleased to be rid of it as a geher-^'risponsibill-ty. * " 1 \ 

|v: The isolation of age 

with specialization and professlonaHzation of the agency staffs, led to an 
. estrang^ferrt from the, people served or to be served, " this estranoement was further 
/ increased by conceptidns ;0 f "the helping function which tended to force people ' 

receiving help into a paralyzing -passivity. . V 

- - What has emerged within sad communi ty, then, is an enormously complex array 

• of. specialized organizations, programs; and services with a built-in dilemma of 
major, proportions. On the one handl there is the array of public and private ser- 
vices with inter-connections between the local and national levels; and on the other, 
both at the community and national levels., there is difficulty In relating these ' ' 
services to each other in such a^way that an Effect! ve attack can be made on si g- 

t nif leant problems. These problems may be rehabilitation, alcoholism, poverty .drug 
abuse, unemployment, education, or youth services, or they may be the composite < . 
difficulties confronting neighborhoods or communities. % either, case, the problems 
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ijsually transcend the services of any specific organization and demand the. coop- % 
eration and articulation of many services and the work of many agencies , 

Hot only is this a major difficulty for individuals and coiranunities, it is 
also a problem for the agencies offering the services. Under conditions which now 

exist, it is impossible for an agency working alone to achieve its own program 

f = ..." - ^ .= • • ■ _. . ■ f " • • 

objectives hoi/ever great its resources may be. To be affective, each must actively 

relate what it does to the work of other agencies and organizations/ The dynamic 

properties of the situation "arise not simply from the Interaction of the component 

organizations," observe Emery and Trist |1965) "but also from the field itself, 

The ground Is in motion* " : i 

, While it is quite clear that this 6 is what is needed— or 1 even demanded— if 

constructive efforts at improving the quality of human services are to be made, ^ 

agencies arid their staffs find' themselves trapped . Agency executives and staff ^ 

members talk eloquently of cooperation arid coordination, but efforts to achieve 

these conditions are frequently weak to thejaoint of futility. 



/ 



National, State, Local Relationships : A Systems View of Organization 

Let us turn our attention for a moment to that aspect of the problem compli- 
cated by national ^ state, and local relationships, .We cannot consider. action at ' 
the local level apart from the relationships and mechanisms through i/hich the" func- 
taons and services of national parts of organizations are delivered to their -local 
counterparts* One of the most promising, a complicated yet simple, way of viewing 
organization at various levels is to view what we have created at each -level as a 
system^ At the local level, for example, a chapter or unit of a national orfganiza- 
tionV whether public or private,,' is in many respecA a system in its own right, n 
It develops out of its purposes, the interaction of the people who compose it, the 
"things these people have, built around themselves, and the character of their * 
inter-relation to the community of which they are a part, to their State and 
Region and- to the national organization of they are a part, ... ■■ « ; k - 



^ The local unit of a national organization is not only a system in its own 

right, it is also a sub-system or a sub-part of the community and a sub-system or 
a sub-part of a national organization. Those of us who have had experience in 
rational organization, and I presume that includes all of us here, are aware of the 
subtleties, the intrioaeieSj and the nuances in the relationships of ; local units 

— "t^ormuim they attempt to meet; thai r own goals t " 

and as they attempl; to function, as a sub-part of a coraiunlty any as a sub-part of 
a national organization. There are long established patterns in systems In these 

e three contexts of playing one relationship against the other, :1 Thfere is also on 
bccasl^ to ^ 

federated approach. v . \ 

.: Some Restraining Forces and Blocks to Collaboration 
^ There Is substantial concurrence between research and experience as to the 

major restraining 4 forces -and blocks to collaboration. Some of the major ones are: , 
K The organizational setting itself, 
;r.* if vctu a, Climate of competition, conflict, distrust, suspicion, \ 
1 - b -' Contfhuing competition for funds, people, leadership, ^qsitl on, i T 
cv Concern about survival or loss of organizational Identity with 
high involvement and commitment to one's own organization, 

2, Lack of clarity in the goals of collaborative ventures, 

a. Failure to clarify the field or the problem on which there is to 
be col 1 abb rati on. 
■ M ~ b. Confusion' as to who Is to be served, 

3, Concern over authority and control, ' :' 

' 4 - Concern as to whpfhfr gains for ou r o rga n i z atiofr-aft^^-thg-peopl e 

) to he served will be as great as the costs. 

I < ■. . ; . • • • ■ ' ; ' , 

..5. Inadequate, outdated or Ignored informal and formal agreements among 

- • , 1 «1 / 

organizations, JLU * ' 
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■6^ Lack oft organizational commitment inciting concern about collaboratibn Jfl 



as a Migh risk venture—an invitati on to share failure. 



7 ; Poor ebmmtmi cations practices^^^^^^-^^^^^^^V^^^^;' ." vv 

"fc> Laick of ski Vti. 1 n worfci ng out and impl ementi no collaborative relationships 
:j|t*^^^fs s and lacfc of sensitivity and skill in implementing such 



v, relationships, .r*".-. .. y . ' ■■ - f ; v --*v 

9, Greater than ^tlcl pated time demands. . ^ 

10. Unwise use of -J' pressure" or "clout 11 to force collaboration. ,/ x .-, v .:u* 

11. Tendency for collaborative or umbrella groups to take over member 
organizations work* .'; v . ...... r ...» 'i_Jili ^- : -v*--rr-r: r /\. 

12. Inadequate means of assessing impact of col laboritive r activities. 

" This is an imposing list of restraints and Blocks. Criticism of agencies and 
servi ces over the past decade has tended to stress the » constraints "and restraints, 
It is likely that researchers and practitioners have overlooked or failed to 

identify many of thi I1nking%and collaborative re#ftioftships between and among 

"\ i ■ w .'".'.it* i . • 

organizations. Lists such as the one above do not te^l the whole story, 



v II. . SflRE ASSUHPTIONS/ABQUT ORGANIZATIONS AND r . s x 

MOt ' COLLABORATION AMONG 0R6AMIZATI0MS * 1 1 v '\ v 

" * -._ ... . vr • 

■». • * ^ r ■, -i 

\ One of the major difficulties in interpreting and assessing research and e#- 

' ' & • * 

perienaeuon inter-organizational relationships is to ascertain tfii- assumptions that 

are made. Aldrlch (1970) Identified three that tend to encourage such:' study'. The 

first is that cooperative relations are "good."^ Tv/o specific reasons ari cited, ^ " 

Performance Is thought to be higher and resources uspd more efficiently when there 

Is non^dupl fctftlon 1 of services t an outcome of cooperative relations? A second 

_ ^ma joi^assumpti on i s^ha-t_ lEyou^ 

cooperate. ^Aiken'and Mage, 1968; Levine and Associates, 1963), The third ^ 

assumption is t^at agreements, overlapping boards and joint actions by organizations * 

are the best ways to deal v/ith the changing organizational , cormnunity. State and 
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federal relationships;. In many respects these assumptions attempt to answer the 
questions for which research is undertaken. %U':/'v 

Klonglan.and his associates at Iowa State University (1972) made explicit 
another level of assumptions. They attempt to el arl fy the conditions* and the 
limitations conf ronted , in cpllabo ratlon . They identify a number of studies which 
illustrate each of the following assumptions: - . 

1., "Organizations are faced with a situation of limited resources," • 
2 - ''Organizations,, must obtain resources from oth|r units' in their task *'•» 
' f environment." ' 
- " : 3r "Drawinf on 

4. ... "Organizations prefer autonomy and engage in interaction only when .• 
resource needs cannot be met iff thin the unit." • ' " - ' 

5. "Organizations, Prefer low level Inter-organizational relati^ 

engage in higher level relations only after* lower levels have failed to 
' ' ' fulfill their resource needs." 

6. "Different leyels^of inter-organizational relations can be ordered in 
terms of fom and Intensity of interactions. " 

This set pf .assumptions is helpful in understanding the state of the art and 
state of research" in Inter-organizational relationships. ■ 

Ill, ■ SOME RESEARCH FINDIUSS ..... 
It was%re or less 7 Inevitable that the .increase in research on organizations 

" '>'< . • -i..... ... . • . ' ' : t 

and organization processes over the past quarter of a century would identify inter- 
organizational fields and inter-organizational relationships as significant areas 
of study (Heydnhrand 1971). These areas have emerged also as major concerns of 
practitioners. This session is one indication of this. 



Research and scholarly writing on organizations have clarified* two perspectives 
within which collaboration can be examined, in one perspective collaboration is a v 
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dependent variable; it is the outcome of action and interaction among other 
variables* A second perspective is to view collaboration as an .independent 
variable which has impact on: 

1 , Availability and quality of services to various - populations-* 



2. Recipients of services—their behavior, their attitudes,, thei P knowledge , 

3. Organizations and their internal structures and processes. 

4. Relationships with other organiaations-TChanges in the form, content 

and quantity of such relations, \ 

*■■ ' • - . '..-=. 

Sv Corrriiuni ties \ the inter-organi zational fiel ds^and the changes 1 n structure 

and processes such as the determination of: priorities, decision-making, 

the allocation of resources and the formalization of collaborative activities 

The very brief review of research findings centers on the*: impact -questions . 
Klonglan and his associates at Iowa State Cl 969) stucjied the outcomes or effects 
on 400 persons in alcohol programs in four communities and related outcomes to 
the amount of collaboration among the organizations involved, The ^ridings We re- 
mixed* In three communities, the greater the amount of inter-organi zation?! 
relations the greater the client outcome. But the community with the highest 
score on inter-organizational relations had the lowest client outcome score. 

Richards and Goudy {1971) studied resident perceptions of the effect of a 
Hodel Cities Proqram on coordination among agencies* Residents saw no increase 
in coordination. * ' 

Aiken and Hage (1968) assessed the effects of Interdependence among organ- 
t izations on i n tra-organi za ti onal structure. Interdependence tended to Increase 
complexity in organizational structure, to increase organizational Innovations, to 



develop more internal communication channels, and to decentralize decision making, 
Price (1968) . studied the effects of one organization co-opting members from other 
organizations to serve on advisory boards, Organizations which followed this 
practice were found to be more effective than jf^^ which /lid not do so," Sri ram 
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strong inter-organizational r ^ 

and Nosow (1958) found somewhat the opposite in their study of , Communities In 
Disaster, in which- organizations which Were, autonomous tehded to.'be most effective. 
Hall (1972) found that external" pressures on organizations for ? interactional th 
"-crthw^rw 

. and interaction among members „ produce greater commitment, result in more e^rcise 
of authority at various levels, and an Increase in cohesiveness among members.. 

Studies by Griffen and his associate (1972) and Dynes and Quarantel.11 (1969)-' 
: ^und- that the rore 

*7ffl^ » tHi • ntjfiSyaTi ~<^fti'*^i ^ A ^ These findings are very 
. different from tfis, Form-f|osow findings mentioned above, It is likely that the 
difference in time; may be .significant,,' The ground Is In motion as &nery and; Trut 
observed. Under today's conditions'" there Is much evidence to support the con- ^ 
elusion that no organization, .however many resources It may have at its disposal, 
-can achieve its objectives working solely on its own, Achievement of Significant 
ends, viewed both from the perspective of organizations and from that of the 
community, requires collaboration. 

IV. ORGANIZATION ALTERNATIVES — LEVELS OF 
COOPERATION AND COLLABORATION 

The present high Interest in relationships among organizations, land agencies 
as units^dr parts of the communl ty-both as to what they are and what they might 
be-ls influenced by -*« significant ^sights. The first concerns the nature of 
the problems people -confront. The second concerns the nature of the response of 
organizations and agencies, and whether or not the responses are both comprehensive 
enough and specific enough to make a dlffereg^. Communities are, the least reducible 
units within which to see problems whole, and to relate education and services in 
the attempt to resolve them. " ^ ' 
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■-. • ; ■ PI ace -meal and fragmented approaches" in attemptl ng to produce arh^envtronment 

of quality or to set the conditions for quality living have had limited success* : 

Some significant gains have been made in setting up comprehensive physical planning 

^ programs > health programs, and rehabilitation programs, among others, What is 

needed now is- to- conce™^ more "incl usive basi s—a b%si s 

which would (Hoe 1969): 

^ncoifqpMS the life of people In a limited area — a corranunity, or in .some 
casesv a neighborhood- »as it is actually lived and which Would see problems 
^, as wholes* the way they are jfexperi enced , as well as in parts* the way 
services usually work at. resolving them; ' 

adenuately recognize the interrelationships between the social , physical , 
; ~econpmi c and poll ti cal -governmental *' factors in problems and solutions ; 

■ - * - - ! f ■ " 

involve the residents of neighborhoods with professionals and- spe£f. alls' ts 
„ in public and private agencies in both ; clarifying problems and developing 
, \wa#s of attacking them, r -* :r . ; ' 

, In, .this sense, agencies, their staffs, and the people are trappedWnd victlmiz 
Respite the basic separation and estrangement between agencies and the people, des- 
.pite the existence of fantastically complex problems in cooperation and coordination, 
the building of the array of specialized organizations and agencies If .stilly major 
achievement* Jhe question is what we will da with the organizations nqvi that we 
have them, Imaginative new ways of relating an agency and what it does to the work 
of others are needed. M hat v/e urgently need are > new ways of building comprehensive 
programs and implementing them, utilizing the best that we know, 
This leads, then, to a look at alternatives. 



Alternatives in Organizational patterns 

Over time there has emerged in the American community a large number pf 

"community decision organizations" (Warren 1967) . Coiraunity decision organizations 

are those such at conmunity councils, health and welfare councils, community 

services councils, urban renewal organizations, anti -poverty organizations, civil 

.■ **.*»" ' ' ' ' ■ * . ^ 

defense and disaster relief alliances, housing authorities, youth bureaus and 
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aiitHprl ties, model titles and model, neighborhood organizations, federations of 
1 churches, city and < county health and welfare departments— the Kst 1s very long. 
In. varying degrees, these communi ty decis ion organl zations have become the legi t1 - 
mized means in the attempt to carry out policy decisions and programs in various 



areas, 



Each of the decision organizations has sought and has won the support of 
Influential people. Each has. a director or executive director who has earned a 
Varying amount of influence and, respect. Counterparts of most of the communis 
decision prgari1zat1on&*exist at the national level. It is now clear that neither 

"deeisfdn m^ 

we confront. • • . 

Despite all of the efforts at cooperation to date, including the growing 
body of evidence as to their effectiv^ss. the actions of a single organization 
or unitary organization. Incomplete as tliey^riay bew are still "seen by many to be 
more satisfying than joint actions. ; The time demanded to work through the tradeoffs, 
the compromises and the achievement of consensus is incredible. Sometimes it 
appears as if the invitation to participate in a joint action is indeed an invlta- ■ 
tion to failure* This is an overstatement, but the point should be elMr, A maj^ 
reason for this is that if an agency thinks It knows what to do and can pull it 
offj it will do it. Whether o^ not it makes any sense to the community is another 
question* When agencies .jointly tackle a big and Important problem because the^ 
know they can't do It alone, they find themselves unprepared or poorly prepared 
to Invest the effort and the time that the planning, aid action require, 

It is essential to clarify the choices open to us in basic organizational 
strategy before considering the" new or different ways of working. An analysis of 
the choices suggested three basic approaches, - . ^ 
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. ■; These are: . 



Single organization or unitary action by an organization to ■; ? 

^ ° achiBve^ its own floal s * . This 1$ the old pattern: it is effective 
within limits. We know it well/ 

Federati ve organizati ons—cooperati ve action through member- 
ship in a federation to achieve incl usiye goals with member * 
organizations free to se 

pattern but one with more promise than has yet been realized. 

»- The formation of coalitionS"informal cooperative arrangements 
among organizations to set inclusive goals ^ but with individual 
organizations being free to set their own specific goals autono- 
mously. A coalition, then* is an informal alliance, association 
or combination of persons, groups, organizations or constituencies 
. _\_ drawn tog 

■ emerged in time of crisis and last .for the duration of the crista. 

. ..■ _ _or _until_;the- s pedal problems for. which they were- s et up have 

been met or the situation has changed. : 

At this point in time an agency is out of it, or on the way out* unless its 

- basic strategy in the community combines all' three approaches. Relatively greater 

emphasis now, more than at any time in the past* needs to be placed on federation^ 

membership, onlnitiating coalitions around problems in cooperation with the 

people to be served, and In joining such coalitions Initiated by others, The 

coalition with its informality and specificity is a _ very much underused tool or 

organizational form* 7i . 

Emphasis on federation membership and coalitions should not be interpreted 

as, nor should It lead to, the neglect of the internal structure or the capability * 

for unitary action on the part of an agency. An agency must be strong Internally 

if it is, to have anything to contribute to the community. It is suggested that 

an organization, to meet .the problems It is supposed to help solve and to take a 

significant role In the community, must be strong in its own right, take an active 



role in federation, and seize the Initiative in helping form coalitions, 

_____ ^ . _ _____ = .„ i== _.__„._._ ;:i __._ ,_ ..... • 

The interaction among organizations at the cormiunlty and the national levels 
is not predetermined* It emerges out of their relationships with each other in 
the community,^ /The uncertainty, the lack of c|^^y, and the problems in the 
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conrainity can be reduced by organizations relating to each other; In more deliberate 
to attain mfei ted specific objectives or other objectives' important enough W 
them to alter strongly entrenched practices,' :* 

Level s -..of Cooperation f — 

. i 1 * h l^ the se : organizational 'alternatives we\.cmexan^^ 



, means, specific activities, specific- kinds of interaction, cooperation or collabo- 
ration. Counting, measuring, and scaling these activities provide a basis for 
determining the .level of cooperation among organizations. Some recent research has 
|enj^ejL 

__in? ens1 ^y of interaction^ 
counting the number of joint programs. In 1969 Flnley at Cornell identified 17 . 
activities with which the level or Intensity of cooperation could be measured, and 
with which he could distinguish low, middle. level , or high level cooperation. 
He found the items to be scalable, using. Gutman scaling techniques, which simply 
means that if you reached item 10 on the scale of his 17 items you would also have 
done items V 9, 

Others following Flnley, notably Klonglan and his associates (1972) found also 
that activities could be categorized as Indicating low, medium, and high levels of 
collaboration. The list below draws on and sumnarizes both research and experience. 
Low Levels of Collaboration ■'_ 
1. Awareness of the existence of other organization(s) In your field. 
,2. Acquaintance w1th_ director (s), staff, counterparts in other organizations. 
. 3. Acquaintance with programs and activities of organizations in the same/ 
similar field of activity. 

4. Unplanned, unscheduled communlcattorr between/among, staffs, board menfers. 

5. Unplanned, unscheduled personal Interaction. 

6. Limited exchange of program information as to needs, trends, emphases, 
. projections. « . • ' 
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7, f >femb|m councils with general planning* coordination - 

{ ; arid evaluation responsibilities* m 
Middle Level of Coll aboration 



8. Planned, specific-provisions for sharing of informatioh on policy changes, 

programs. Impact of program*. ' . . " 

8 . Deliberate, planned exchange and interaction among staffs* 

10. Exchange of personnel ; resources and materials. 

11. Planned participation- on projects Initiated by other organizations^ coali- 
tions initiated by other organizations » InytM 
organi,zation(s) will participate in coalitions you initiate* 

High Level of Cooperation • 

12. Joint planning/ Joint initiation of projects/coalitions, 5 

13. Joint development of budgets/use of funds. 

14. Planned overlapping of boards , joint setting of policies* : s 

15. Planned, continuing collaboration supported by jointly determined policies 
and agreements* 

It should be clear that this list ,1s a summary drawn from experience and research. 
In its present form it" has not been tested. For our purposes, however, it provides 
a perspective on 'tHe'^rjinge of collaboration from low level to high level, and 
should help us to formulate specific guidelines for achieving the level of collabo- 
ration that is seen to be approprlsUl In working with other organizations, 

This is a good time for the groups to begin their work. The group leaders and 
Recorders following the analysis of the specific situations will help you formulate 

your suggestions for increasing collaboration. Suggestions are to be put on news* 

« & . 

print so that they will be available' for the general discussion, 

this paper is not completed. Material produced by the workshop will be added 
with appropriate consents, 
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CREATIVE CIMCII ADMINISTRATION . * 

Hie best approach in many situations is to avoid a vote, 
until a consensus has emerged, . „ 

■ ji|P fll y ?ne s|orts|ep v toinJjii disaussion of self-defeat- , 
ing behavior to the subject of "planning models," for in 
the selection of the planning model they will use many con- '•, ' 
gregations ..condemn themselves to another form of* ' 
defeating -behavior and thus thwart what otherwise could . 
•be creative and ;produe£|ve efforts to plan for ministry. 





8. 



"II should be perfectly obvious to everyone that the num- , 
; ber pm priority here should be youth and young married 
, couplls," declared a longtime, leader a^t Ebenezcr Church, 
"The future of the church is with the young' people! Jim and 
TJ wont over the membership roll last night in, preparation 
" for this meeting, and out of our 243, resident members, 209 
■ are at least forty years old, Nearly half of those are past fifty- 
' five! We do not have anyonejn a leadership position under 
forty, We have onto 14 members in the twenty to thirty age 
group, an^ 9 of them are really inactive,' I don't see how 
anyone can look at those fijures"and come.out with any 
k other conclusion; We need to put bore emphasis on our 
J ' ministry to youth!" , 

| "You're right, Martha,'' agreed another older leader, "We 
do a pretty good job here at Ebenezcr for .couples in their 
; ; fifties and sixties, but there is no future- for our church in 
that age group. There's no (jjjbsilon but that reaching out t 
to young couples 'should be our top priority," , - 

"I couldn't agree with you both more*' ,jj f 'Wcd a man who ' • 
• was genklly recognized to be the most influential leader 

at Ebenezcr Church, "I know it's easy to list a lot of other ■ 
» s problems we have here. The Sunday school is down to a , 

handful of kids, we;'re hurling financially, wc need more 
' paring and we're short of ! fenders; Jmt those arc willy 
symptoms of a more basic, problem, If two, doien young 

. ; : 55 ' / " 195? 
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: \ , CHEAT1VE CHORCH ADMINISTRATION - , 

. . • ' : '.. . v . ' . 
adults jQined t the ^ngrs|atlon next Sunday, all of these 
other problems would soon diiippearl' 1 ■ * 

This approach to planning priflflty-ietiiog, and decision- .»• 
rnaldiig is.not Uftusual, It is one of the most widely used . - 

. "planning models** to be found in the churches! For the , 

• purposes of this discussion it can be identified as "planning ;. 
•from weakness" Or, to be nibe specific, this planning model. * '. 

- appears to be based on the assumption that the best ap-: \\ 
proach to planning is to identify that area of ministry in ' 
which, our church is least effective oMjiat function of' the ; 
church in which we as a congregation are weakest ani make 

. . it the number one, p'riority.This means concentrating on thrift 
specialized area of ministry in which the resources ire the 
fewest, past experiences will be least effective* land fc 

"• skills are the scarcest. There, may be- other approaches which 
have a greater probability oyailure thin this planning-frpm- 
weakness model, but it Js very ^difficult to name there than 
two or three. There may be other techniques which are more , 
likely to undermine the morale of a congregation, but they > i 
are very rare. There may be other administrative processes 
which are more likely to bernonpraductive, but they too are 

fortunately very rare. , ; • * 

'■ t. * • t . ', •' '• 

f 4 Planning from Strength 1 

✓ A far better plarfhing model for use a Ebenezer Churcji , 
would be one which can be identified as "planning from • 
strength** or the "potentialities model," * 4 
v Recently the leaders in a congregation very similar to 
Ebenezer Church began asking themselves, "Where 'do we 
go from here?" As they sought to respond to this queptioq I ' 
they first concluded that they must do so within the context 1 
of the call to be faithful and obedient/ rather than from a 
concern to perpetuate- the institution! Next they asked two 
questions; first, what are the .needs of people to which we 
, can address oursfilves as servants of Jesus Christ? Second, f 
w||at are the special gifts, resources, strengths, talents, and ri; ■ ' 




PLANNING MODlLS , i 

Assets we are blessed with that suggest a direction?- As (hey 
Wflected on the eighty years of the congregation's life, they 
\« began to realise that, in the three decades since the end of, 
World War II they had changed from a two-generation 
"family chureh" to t congregation of one-generation, house- 

' holds, most which had already seen the youngest child leave 
* home, They had become a congregation in which 83 of , the 
,191 names on tlie mailing list represented one-person house- 
holds; Instead of planning from, weakness in §n attempt io 
're-create yesierday, they iaw themselves^ with a. meeting 
place in a neighborhood .with an increasing proportion of 
■older residents. Many of these individuals, a large number' 
of whom were widowed," had no active affiliation with any' 
worshiping congregation. As they studied this picture the 
leaders, saw the needs and the hurts of scores of lonely older 
persons. They also saw that this coincided with the greatest 

• strength of their own congregation—the ability to minister 
to older persons, to be a family for those whp had no family, 
to be a support group for the bereaved, and to bring the 
gospel of Good News to thW who felt there no longer was 
any good news,: v; 

Within the space of fourteen months this congregation 
created a Bible study-prayer group-quilting fellowship of 
eleven older women, most of them widowed, who met all ' 
day every ■Tuesday and Thursday. Another group of older 
persons came together every Friday morning for Bible study, 
fellowship, and lunch and spent the afternoon calling on ■ 
residents of four nearby nursing homes, A third group was 
formed around the idea of a "Fisherman's Club." Following 
a carry-in supper and a thirly-fivwninute Bible study period 

' they went put by twos in a visitatibn-evangelism program \ 4 
based on the assumption- that a minimum of seven calls was 
necessary on any unchurched person before they could tell 
whether or not that individual might be interested in uniting 
with their congregation. A fourth group was formed to call 
regularly on the growing number of shut-ins in the congrega- 

, tion. A fifth group, met everjy Tuesday evening for interces* 



. "'WwldinwA who met it ii if f " nme 1M " 1 ' out 

volunteer/' , " Ch f0r lhc °f "neighborhood 

" «W« of then, *2\ StM ' Mshl <««- ' • 
groups. A« bu: S 2?'?**^* 

«,«» rata of (h« m ™r **** were 
tyangdism p fogr , m ■ , ot lhe ** visi tation . 
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P'ohleiM fechj tte ^ " w * » *on;to the 
people," •'""^WiiUh.ttwttfof 

N ranforonpo Jn utc - ^ not a suh s) rt«to in the 

exlraviried-,^ » ■ P • ' E W°Pen, friendly 
* **k the alienated 3 5 °f id 
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CREATIVE CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 

''».'••' ■■ . i 

' i 

people who were reared in that'eongregation is a church in 
• trouble. Usually the source of tl!c problem is tiiat the con- 
*pption hit been unable to m&imi i&nnfc ! 
laje them into leadership positions, and thus it his been 
foroe^to depend 'heavily for leadership on persons who are 
children or spouses of membeii Fourth, all too frequently 
this eW can be translated Into operational English as 
"Let's place a top priority on- i ministry to youth, asithe 
* youth will grow up to share our values and be like us "The 
problem here is the tremendous shortage of high school 
youth in the lO^s who want to grow up to be "like ufl 
The apartment f^om of the past two decades has* pro- 



dueed a third elicit for this list: "When the 'apartment 
gs proposed for this area are constructed^ there will 



be 



e living within walking distance of our* 
conic here and become members of 



Though this is not heard as often as it was a decade ago, 
before the failure of most congregltions to reach the lonely 
people in apartments became so widely publicized, it is still 
a frequently encountered cliche\ The general rule on this 

, subject is. that ' tfie r congregations* which" are reaching an 
increasing number of people will reach apartment iwellers, 
and the churches which were not reaching many new 
people before the apartments were constructed will ' not 
pch. the new apartment residents, Apartment dwellers,; 
like other adults, tend to participate iq the ( Hfe of those 
congregations where they have friends * and/or relatives 
among ? the members. Since most residents of new apartment 
structures have neither friends norrolauves in -the tongrg- 

/gallons which meet iir nearby bulldinp- one of two things 
happens, Either the apartment dwelWrs 'stay awayTrom the 
nearby congregatipns, or members" of these congregations 
seek out the apartment residents and take the , initiative in 
building friendship, ties, .'. •; 
A fourth cliche that it encountered frequently can be« 

( summarised in this ^statement; "If we could just unite these ' 
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two or three churches here, we could create one larger _ 
congregation which could do more in ministry" 1 

*fois cHcW can be heard/most frequently in those 'fifteen 
hundred counties which have experienced a decline in popu- 
lation since jfiSO. and in many .parts' of the larger centraj 
cities, In both cases experience suggests that the arithmetic 
comes out two plus two equals three (and often two) or 
three plus? three 1 plus three equals four or five, Mergers 
usually produce a decrease; in the number of people in 
contact with that place.where the Word is preached and ' 
the sacraments are duly administered, The merger Ota large 
congregation and a small one tends to produce a situation 
which can be described^ more realistically as absorption 
rather thA union, ' 

' Closely related is a fifth elicit which is often'exprjssed , 
in these words; "If we're ever going to reach more people, 
wi have\to move to a new location," This statement is 
heard most frequently, In hundreds of central-city congre- 
gations with a declining membership figure, . fi * »' 
■ While many relocations have produced larger and stronger * 
congregationSj especially those that were carried out before 
1965, this does not automatically happen in .every case, In 
a majority, of relocations studied that were carried out duh 
ing the, past ten year/ it appears that the two critical vari- 
ables were (1) the larger the membership of the relocating *' 
congrfigation, the, more likely it was that the church was 
unable to reach residents of the community in which the 
new meeting place was constructed, and (2) tlje relocated 
congregations which tended to grow in membership ( at t; 
new location were the congregltions whieji were growing ■< 
in size before relocation. v 

In general, the congregations most likely to grow in mem- 
bership following relocation are those, which before reldca- 
lion is proposed Jiave developed the capability of reaching 
and assimilating unchurched persons, ratHer than those ■ 
whichleloclte in order to ( perpetuate an/institutional name 
and a congregation ~ c ' 
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the last in this let of examples of planning by ellchi la 
developed more adequately in chapter Iff but it should be 
v . ^mcnlionqdJicniJec^ heard,io taquently, 
:g in programj and ministries so 



ing is used every day of the w&k, that will attract people, , 



memoersnip will increase. . . 
Occasionally this does happen. New members are attracted 
by what the church is doing in ministry/ Rarely, however^ 
do many of the people toward whom the program Is directed 
(such as the parents of children in a day, & center, or 
senior citizens) join the congregation housing the program, 
A far more typical pattern is that the congregation redefines 
its purpose as acting in a landlord role and the membership 
continues to decline in .numbers. ' ; 

t ( The new members who dp join those congregations with 
a heavily used building sevcij days a week tend overwhelm- 
ingly to be altntccd, not by the programs themselves, but 
by an activist style of ministry, by the servaiit role definition 
of purpose (which is far different from the landlord role), 
and by the opportunity to serve (rather than to be served). 



ig for Tomorrow 



is useful in some situations and 
!s, the planning-freiMtreiigih model can' be 
. described very simply as "getting from here tp there." This 
model focuses on three questions: What, in our understand, 
ing, is God calling this congregation jo be and to do five 
' (or six or four) years from today? Wliere are we nowjn 
relationship to where we should, be five years hence? Hflw 
do we go about getting from here to there? This is a very 
strongly goakriented model and resembles the concept o£ 
management by-objective, It requires the people to dream, 
to envision the future, and to focus on the potentialities, 
This helps define "where we should be five years from now." 
Second, it requires the people to identify contemporary real* 
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1 ity and to recognize both the assets and the liabilities of , 
(oday. Third, the process of getting from "here" to "there" 

. requires planning,, policy, formulation,, decision-mpkiiigr de- > - 
eision implementation, and evaluation. In very simple terms, 

' this process can be described by this diagram; , 



planning 

a 




decisions II 



Nonplannlng 




The list of planning models that might be used by>a 
•congregation it very long, and it is impossible 'to describe 

, ; -them all Here, The list includes the system developed . in, the 
United 'Presbyterian Church as "Plaiming-Biidgeting-Evnlu- 
ation tlit use of the church budget as the beginning point 
for analysis, reflection, and plantung since it is usually the^ 
platfe* where influential planning tas been liajpiing, 1 
, There is no one "best" model, Which is the best model 
to use^vill depend very heavily on local conditions at the 
time that a serious planning effort is undertaken, Among 
the km helpful are planning from weakness, planning l!y 
cliche, planning in response to a crisis, planning for cfii- 

.' ciency and economy (rather than for ministry and quality), t 
seapegoating, planning 'for yesterday, and "studying the 
com mu niiy A mong the generally useful planning and, de- ■ 
cision-making models arc management by objective, plan* 
ning from strength, planning for- tomorrow, cost-benefit 

'For an elaboration of this model sec Lylc E, Scliallcr, Parish 
.P/ff/ifli«g,(NnshvillQ! Abingdon to, 1971), pp. '36*64. For other 
very helpful appronehes |o eongrep dnal planning models see Innies 
P. Anderson, To Coini Alive! (Philadelphia; Pilgrim Press, 1970); , 
* Marvin T, Judy, The Parish Dmlopnimt Proem .(Nashville: Abing- 
don Prfsa, 1973), and LyJe E Sshaller, The DmmiMakeni}^ 
vllle; Abingdon, Press, lp), ' 
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i, planffiD^budgetiDg-fivaluatio^ from 
;0l4to)€ to new role (o !mpd$. pollcy-plaooifigrand 
* p. %updm %t model d^cob^d t& ~ y : ~ 
Regardless of which model ii wsid, howsvir, there is one 

Inifflindiind | Men m be 
dentificd by -its critics 
as^ "noriplanning, 4 * it can be d^Gribid by contrasting two 
appreaehet wik.fy. fifst is a earicatflri, jt k not is much 
of ah exaggoratibn as* Jt may flrjt appiSiV Bae k iii ^ I at^ 
1940s and early 1950s/if op© judges by actions ratherthan 
by the rhetoric, much planning was apparently based on 
the assumption "Never again will we have the wisdom, the: 
foresight, and the talents of so many gifted people assembled V 
In one ^acc as we* have here toda^^efefore it is * our 
responHibility to make all the decisions now oji all questions 
Which may arise 4uring the ncxtv qu'arter-ccnlury because 

jteiiyi^^ 

have the benefitof our wisdom," ' 
At the bthef extreme a-view r^rasente3 by tlie state- 
riot know the needs of the people who will 
so jtiiire li no point in our 
tryingjo plan ttrtomorrc^* ; , V-i^V; 

Between tfifese/geo extremes is i view wHch Is reflected 
in tins statement 

and the wishes of tlie people; who wdl follow us, We do 
know, however, that they will probably want to; do things 
differently than we do now. Therefore let us plan in such 
a way that we leave the optimum range of choices open to 
those leaders who will follow us here so they can make 
use of what we do but also have the flexibility necessary 
to change and lo.a'dajUo the needs of (heir day." The 
Akron plan of church construction f which flourished in the 
1870-1925 era is one example of the first approach, The 

... . ', '■ *.' ' ( ' = ', .' V • ' •' : '' "' • ' " 

'For an elaboration rof this coneept see Lyle E, Sehalier, Rq, 
Mat's Our Church! (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1971), pp 160-77, 
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- flexible and multiply worship facilities bcln^built in the v 
■j 1970s represent this intentional <i nonplannin| rtE model 

intentfolial selection of a relevant planning" model are in* 
' fluehtf ai in creative ehureh ^ administration, *moit ieadersi \ 
; sooner or later, fill rip 

mbtiva^te people?" That is a '^^^iGpn ■■ and to some : 
: extent it is influenced 

; choice of ; pjannmg models, This vquestiojf on . motivation s 
1 deserves ''-a separate chapter, however, since it is an essential ' 
[ element of creative church administration. : •. , 
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- ' -" 1 ■ 1. 1. 1. . i n . . i i " --------- _ t - - _ - - - - - -■■ • \_ ; .. ^ ; - . 

'*!;' HhUB. (1974) LAND DEVELOPMENT -MANUAL . Washington D:C: l^tional. 
• " Association of Home Wiljaers. \ $7.50 " ; :--;< ' •. " * ** 

. *2 . Goodman ;.- W.I. and E. C; T\eimd>^ r._ ; v 

, URBAN PLANNING. Washington .D.C. : International*^! ty Managers ' ; 
t Association. $20.00- T - : -'• •- ■ • -• '"■ . 

*3. Sargent-, P.O. ; (157gK RUR^^ y v ' 

\ University of Vermont. ;$8.Q0 ,- i. ." ;,: v/'~:.T/:-. ' ■ ^ .* .' 
*4 . Sol ni t , AV (1 974 ) . THE JOB, OF' THE PLANNING COMMISSIONER: A GUIDE • 

TO CITIZEN; PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL RLANNpGV r Btrl^eyi Universi ty ; , ,, V 
Extension - Universitvof California. $4.00 
*5. Campbell , E.H. and P.W, Mason (1977) SURVEYS, SUBDIVISION AND; PLATTING , 
AND BOUNDARIES ^; University of; Wastfthgtoni Seattle; MunicipM ,. • 
i,,^^Reseai^^^ 

*6 . Sol berg , E: D. HOW AND WHY OF RURAL ZQN I NG . Washington D.C.: U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture! 1 $0.50 % - ' . - 

7. Mai one, P. (1977) THE LANGUAGE^ ^PLANNING: LAY ^tOSSARY OF SELECTED 
LAND USE PLANNING ."AND ZONING W sjuS AND ^PHRASES . oVympia : Office 

of Community Development. Frets? r*J- 

8. - QCD (1977) WASHINGTON: STATE RESOURCE DIRECTORY FOR LOCAL JURISDICTIONS . 
^ ^ Olympia: Office of Coii^unity peveTopment. Free. , ^~ ' ~~- 

9 /. OtD ( 1 977) DIRECTORY OF CITY, jpUNTY.V REGIONAL, STATE ANDrFEDERAL 

PLANNING AGENCIES. Olyinpia: -(jfflee of Community "bevel c-p^enff. Free. ' 
10. Roberts, Paul (1 976) THE HQUSlNGiPLANNlNG COOK BOOK , Olympia: 
■ Office of Community Development; Free. " 
*11 .Clark County Regional" Planning Council (1976) ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 
AND GUIDELINES FOR LAND USE REGULATIONS . Spokane : - Planni ng Associ atfon 
of Washington. $5.00 \ 

A BETTER LIBRARY FOR APPROXIMATELY $50.00 MORE ; : - 

*12. NAHB (1975) RESIDENTIAL SITE PLANNING GUIDE . Washington D. C. : _ ,_ 

National Association of Home Builders, $S.*00 
*13. ULI (1974) RESIDENTIAL STREETS. OBJECTIVES, PRINCIPLES AND 

DESIGN CONSIDIRATIONS . Washington D.C*:. Urban Land Institute. $7.50 . 

14. ULI (1975) RESIDENTIAL STORM WATER MANAGEMENT; OBJECTIVES, PRINCIPLES ,- ,' 
AND DESIGN CONSIDERA TIONS. Washington D. C . : Urban Land Institute.$7. 50 

15. Friilich, R.H. and R.S. Levi (1975) MODEL SUBDIVISION REGULATIONS: 

• TEXT AND COMMENTARY . $10.00 Chicago; American Society of Planning Officii 

16. ASPO (1975) PERFORMANCE CONTROLS FOR SENSITIVE LANDS: A PRACTICAL - 
GUIDE FOR LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS . Chicago: American Society of Planning 
Officials. $12.00. . , 7 

*17. Marshall , P. (1977) CITIZEN PARTICIPATTOff CERTIFICATION' FOR COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT: A READER ON THE CITIZEN PARTICIPATION PROCESS. Washington 
D.C. : National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials* $9.50 
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2nd Edition. NeYi York: *Van Nostrand ■'^lrthi^:d'.^-;$35.0d. -r. 
*T9; HagmanriD.^ 

Hornbook Series- St. Paul : West Publishing Company'. $17.00 / " 
3*20. Krue.ckenberg, ; D'.A^and A.L. Silvers (10f4j URBAN PLANNING ANALYS»IS: 

* ' METHODS ^AWO MODELS v: Hew ^rki '^o^h Wiley and Sons . > $15. 0?) — 
*2T. Berk, E. (1 976) DOWNt-OWN riMPROVE^NT MANUAC./ Chicago : American 

■ Society of Planning Officials. $20,00 ' :: Vv "v."-.;;' ,.\ ' , ' 

*22., NAHB (1976) COST EFFECTIVE SITE PLANNING. Washington D.C.: National 
Association of Home Builders. $12.50 . - V .. • . : 

23 ;< ULI (1 975)T INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ^ HANDBOOK," Wash ihpbn- D.C.: Urban 

: Land Institute, $24.00 ■ ^ " * CTlUr *v 

24. ULI (1977) RESIDENTIAL? DEVELOPMENT HANDBOOK. Washington* D^ G . . Urba.n 
^ _ Land Institute. $28.00 * ,\ .. . 'J ;*zt2^^S..:^jL-.£'t,. 

^rULf^97yT7"fHWPlNfS " 

Urban Land 'Institute. $24.00 v 
*26. Wellburn. S.M. il975| ^ENVIRONMENTAL CERTIFICATION FOR -COMMUNITY 
: DEVELOPMENT: * A MANUAL OF RflOCEDURES^. Washington D. C . : National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials. $7.50 
*27. Wrojiski W. and- K. J. Da Vies ( 1 972) PHOTO INTERPRETATION FOR PLANNERS . 
t Rochester: Eastman Kodak Company. $1.75 _ 

*28 . Chapi n , F S , (1 972 ) URBAN LAND USE PLANNING . 2nd Edition. Urbana: 

University of Illinois Press. $12.00 „ . ' 

*29. McHarg,T.L. (19691 DESIGN WITH NATURE,. New York: Doubleday. $6.00 

. ;• /•' . • \ '. . ; 

TOTAL COST FOR THE THREE OPTIONS IS ,APPR0XIMAT€LY $300.00 , 

t - - - . ' - 

* Boo^s available on loan from Eastern Washington University and PRL 
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COOPERATIVE BXTEN^ipN SEPVIDE 



7; USC 341 T 349 



Pub I fc La* 87*7& 



PURPOSE 



^^^Jf* made te Sla^;fexC«nai©n^etviGea of desig- ; 

* tiatea IMnd giant i^fcWufcioni ef Higft4 J education to . 

: finance .cooperative "education a ndV~ information pro- \ 
grams in -agriculture, haaifr eeorfomies,' and community 
development, -arid .5:0 encourage the application -o f new 
procedures and .techniques -in these fields. Federal- 
ftsndf are alio need to St^te^ Extension- Services primarily 
on the basis) of the/ Sea ten 1 s^ r ura i and farm, pdpula tion - *" " ' " 

Haj or program areas includer ^ ; "'A ~ : \ " 

* agrdbcultural production and marketing -v educational 

and technical assistance; including perso na, 1 con- 

. : sulfation, is provided to help farmers: " '« 

..learn .about ;ne^_teehnolQgicaX. developments — ^ - 

learn how to appj.y research findings and agri- 
cultural technology to improve efficiency and 
quality of agricultural production * 

* - study and analyze crop reports, market news, and 
" other information to develop the^ost economical 

production "and marketing plans 
* * : . ^ „- 

study their farm business.,' and develop and . 

implement, plans Jfor. improvement of their, farm- 

ing program and_living Standards 

, \- learn about and' use relevant U.S. Department *of 
t i Agriculture and other. Federal agency programs 

* ^community improvement;^ and resource development ^ 

programs for helping peop'le understand: _ 

\ " . . ' Vil 1 \ 

efficient methods -of planning and providing 
community services • 

- competitive uses Of land and the relationship 
= to community growth 

. solutions to problems in community areas within 
metropolitan areas (rural=urban fringe and 
rural slums) , -'' . •■ ' . 

- joint concerns and responsibilities ot rural 
and urban areas ' 

- methods of improving conditions and' available 
services provided^by health, education, 
recreation, religious » and other governmental 
and private institutions •• / - . .' 

, conservation, development, and use of natural " r " 
resources . ■» programs for* effective resQurce 
management and use which develop an appreciation 
of ^poeh the; economic and recreational values of 
natural resources and their inherent values 

e e o n om j c_ d e v e 1 o pm e nt - programs for developing new 
business and industry or expanding, existing ones * 



home aconbmics education and consujaer_serVices — 
programs, emphasliing .nutrition and facrily health, 
consume^ ■ educa tidn , management , - family economic^ - 
child . development, human relations ^ ag^hp using 



3ns » jtfitfip^ 



* ^"H a nt*- youth development v- Infor^ S^school 
educa tidnaJL assistance and .leadership development 
to yputtf through work projects j demonstrations, - ' 
\ community service . ac ti^i ties , leadership response-., 
biiities, achievement programs and' career explore 
ation projectsj * .' ; ^ '* ■ * A" 

Funds may bemused for: % • . "* - 



salaries and office expense^ 



to increase income and employment^ 
Capyrighi ©^074 

by Mew pentury Education Cdrpo ration 



- travel expenses " r : " r °._ ' ? ,; ■ ■ 

* demonstration aa^teriais and equipment - _ r 
Funds may no t_ b e used fort , V * ; 

* purchase, erection, preservation,,' or repair of anv 
buildings, or ^purchase or rental of land % 

* • - _ - - • - ; - - - 

. college course teaching or lectures in college 



WHAT A PARTICIPANT DOES ; :[ : " & :: \ 

-County Extension Office V 

Ascertains - probable ellglbilltv ^ Governing • v -"'' , ' 
officials of the county , groups specified 5y State", 
law f or other county bodies which are qualified to* v -. 
deal officially with the land grant college are 
5 eligible^. .. • . . t - . . - . : • 

_= f , . . : ■ : , '■ ' ■ - , if " .; ' 

* Obtains information and assistance from the State " 
Extension Service of the State land grant college • 1 • 

: (sbb your STATE, office, _Tab Q) . - .- : 

* Consults with local community'; groups, to identify 
needs_, problems, and opportunities ih the areas ^ 

* of airicultural production and marketing , community 

^ ^and resource development, home economics arid con-" 

iumer education, and youth ; development - 
< . y . 

P_l a ni o u t^of ^s chool educationai pro gf am s , - in coop^ 
: era tion with local groups and the land grant college, 
to interpret, demonstrate, and encourage the apoli- 
cation of_- new techniques and procedures to be used 
In developing community, regional and industry^ 
vide plans for total community acceleraEion Ptwpbs^ 
\ \fov major 'program- areas) • Programs may consist oft 

^-^BQnsoring informational and instructional , - 
meat ing s and offering d emons t rations 

[3£ ' % . . ' — - = ;;• 

, -^aistributing educational publications * ' 



Quotation liai p#f mif f ttf ^ Mats? fat in THi GUIDE may not 
bs r*procfLM!»d in wnait or j in gaff In any farm whiffs 

wifheul *vi"itten pt'mcSitofl Q< ih* publish*/. 
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v dissemlna c ing Information through 7 CWeyis loft, I 
• ••. .- .. radio* ; aaid newspapers* *. ■ :== ^ - : - 

^ * providing advice ac)# assistance V 

» Receives; £ren the State rf^tenston^ Service s. 

r -k^ w^4vvt3im ~ - j . ' - 

V technical ass is canoe , . whan necessary - 

• State add Federal funds ( \ </ .* * 

Also receives support fr©«a~respeeEive land granE 
v colleges and Universities through SEate^based' 
5 technical and* administrative exeaniioOvWockerSi ^ 
State experiment stations and resident teaching 
. staffs, and the technical information and resources 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture- * " r y 

Hatching Requirement ■ - ; , 

The source and amount of county t^inds vary from State 
to State. 



^_S^ L^e or 

University. \ ' ' f v 

*- Receives funds .'appropriated by Congress and the 
Scate legislature, 

- Organizes *and maintains an administrative division 
^ for the management oS^ext^ension work. 

- Receives assistance from Federal extension 
specialists in planning, developing \ and cogrdjQ 

1 natlng national, regional t and State extension 
programs. ... 

- . . . . 

Flans and conducts educational and extension work 
in the fields' of agriculture, borne economic* and 
related subjects* * . * 



•7\ 



Federal^Extension Service--U- S. : Departiftent^ ; ; 
Agriculture v^^ ^K^> 'fV-v ^ : " . ^ : 

i .r Coordinates CooperaEive Extension - Service: pr©grasyi| 

•* Acts as the liaison between the U*S.^_ Depar t^ ejie of ^ 
■= ••* Agrlculturer-aod fcheyoC f jclala- of the ^iand'gwnC^^--' 
colleges and universities en mac Ears relatlngVto / 
cooperative extension work* . . '.;*= . , . 

" Administers^ through' land grant insEitutlons, i .? v , 
• extension work * in^agriculture, hose eebnonics., ~ : - '* 
and related subjects authorised by Congress* 

Assists State extension workers in an advisory and 
Egainlng capacity. " - : . - 

Provides leadership Eg State Extension Services in 
the fields of prog ran leaderships educaEional , 
research andLg^ralning » ; subject ®a t ter speciallsa-- 
Eion , and,|fne use Of educational media* » # 

Msists^State extension directors, supervisors, 
and program leaders in planning t developing t and 
coordinating national, regional, and' ScaEe 
extension programs- = 

Receives SEaEe Extension Servlce f s annual p lan of 
work for the use of Federar funds In supporr; of * 
exEension work and 1 a eopy^of its annual report sf 
extension acEivLEles- $ " 

Makes payments of Federal funds to land grant 
institutions for extens^fr^CEivities* 



i 



Frovidesi ^ 

* technical and administrative assistance , when 
' necessary 9 to County Extension Offices^ , 



. services of professionally Erained sEaff 

specialists in agricdlture, home/ economics, - v 
youth work, and ' community development 

iubmlts_annMal_:report of extension operations, 
including a staWment ©f receipts and expeiylfPLures 
from a LI. sources for extension activities, (to the 
State Governor and a copy of the report to the 
Federal Extension Service* u%S. Department of ' 
Agriculture, Washington D*C* 202S01 * 

Submits annual work plans for the use of Federal 
funds in support of extension work for approval by 
the U.S. Department of AgriculEure (mmm FEDERAL 
FUNDS AND DEADLINES* Tab A). 



Matching RequlremenE ■ 

States are generally required to provide an equal 
amount of non^Federal funds to match Federal funds 
allotted* 
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; FOR FURTHER -INFORM ATIDN . : ; * ■ , ^ 



CONmCTr 



County ; exiens^on i gent or fxtenj igji r (jo©e ecOooj^ist 

FOR: 

™v :^ Brochures -op j pi ©grass in; your irea- ! 

'W 



RHATED FEDERAL PROGRAMS -i. - 



r 



.*•=•■?>. •■ h ■■ \-iiu-: 
>' ,-. v*. ;v;if.r.. 

> Community service and continuing; education- 

"7 / prograjiia - * . Jg^ t n ; ' * . '■" ■ ^ • " : * . v - 
D91 " .;t%a4 gtani eolJNgge^ - campus instt:dGfiiw 



*D^rectdr t State £3t pension Service .' 
State' land graQer'ci>lleg**e'r-universlt3r*f^'0ie youz* 

•' •' • i"." " ' ■ * v ;' 

FOR: 'feV^ 

-Brochures on programs in your area 

Technical and administrative assistance^ 

^ ^*rvJ.ce££ of § taf f > speciallsts -in-agri culture^ 
home economics , youth work, ^nd* community, devel- 
opment • ~* "• \ 



CONTACT-: , 

* - f 

Federal Extension Service 

U.S* Department Of AgrieulEure" 

Washington D-C. 2025f> . . . ; ...... 

FOR: ■ * . 

, Advice and technical assistance 



1 
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TOOLS, AND TECHNIQUES FOR 



FIELD USE 
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List of Jfools^ - ' • , ; * 

- X ^ \ \ \ ' . • . \ _ ' ;.. " . . 

An Approach to a FomaT ^ * ' 

_ ^A^Vfities ffeeded ^Dr Groiq) Achievement - ^i^^-,^ = ; ^ ^ 

^ ^^^iv* w ^y5 of Invlt^ 

^^^^ = ; 7 

; '^titittle (^e^last ^fipr Conmi^^ Developers - : 7 1 : f\:- 

Becoming a Coranuni^r *0roup Mtanher ' r ' :;v *; 
Brainstormi^ With a Grciip * " \ \ : . ^ 

Characteristics of mi .Effective 'Group ^ - ""-v • i " : 

Coined G^^ot^ ^ N^ds i^slssmtot Surv^r . i 

CcimiiLinity Developers Check ;Jtist .>■;. ■ ' * 

Community (fix Criteria Lfet v ^ ; / 

• ^ ; ' ,;, „ — ■_„ 

Ccpmamity Size and Needs Assessment \ 34 
Comiminity Survey Tasks - A Check List 
Conflict Negotiation Exercise 

Consequences of Various Needs Assessment Choices " 

Constructing and Using Questionnaires " -•. ' : '- " ." v 

Constructing Qulltionnaires and -Interviews 
. Contrasting Two Needs Assessment Approaches 
Criteria for Giving Feedback/ " 
Criteria for list in Preparing Goal Statements 

Decision Making by Consensus - Rationale and Exercise: Fred Little 
Developing Program Evaluation Plans " < 
Distinguishing "What's From "Hows" in the Analysis Profcess 
Effective Group Su:ft^y • 

Fishbowlr A Group Process Technique ' ' 

Five Dimensions of Group Growth 

Focusing' on a Problem , _ 
Functions that Help Groups 
Goal Congruency 

Group Agreements ' ^ • ' - \ 

Group Member. Functions - Observer Foiin 
Group Observer* s Reaction Sheet 

Group Process Checklist = .. * ' * 
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: Ifelper Dev^lopii^g Problem Statements 

HelpBiL Qufetioiis If or ^il±^tix^(ijxxip Interaction and 'Discussion 



Haw Productive Groups Act , >: 



How to Build an Agenda 'for a CG Meeting 

How to BuiJ.d Evaluation Plans - \ s . * 

, How to Build Simulation Exercises v _ v 

How to Conduct a ,T Visidns of Potential" or 'Tuturing Session" 

v / Q£f AXook Into tiia Future Sample y * 

~ * f * 

^/tfow ;tb Do Evaluating the ectiyehess of Meetings 
How to Write Goal and Problem Statements — . ; 

"How Tos ,f for Task Fcnrce Members- - ^ , 

Information .Packet for SfchcKJl Boards * County Commissioners, City Councils, Othe^ 
Bittoduttibi^^ Collegial Groups as a~ Support for Leadership Role Change V - 
peeping the Camminication ^?en . 

Letter to Gcmnnunity Group Nominee > . i ' y 

r Letter-to Co Binufl ity^ tarisup Naflaii^ IbiQiQm&e : - : -■'-'^■zf: 

List of Potential Group Competencies or Skills \ fl 
^Hfejor CtSnponents of a Proposal* "'- 

Meeting/Workshop Assessment Instrunent ' ^ 

Needs Assessment Approaches •.. • , : T " •. , 

.... Needs Assessment Procedures Instrument #1 f ^ . * 

Needs Assessment Proc^Jures InstTum^nt .#2 , , 

. . : * ^ X • - ' " ' ^ ~ ~ ' . 

New Program Checklist " *■ " : 

; New Program Planning Worksheet #1^ . * • • v - , 

New Progrm Plaitfijig Worksheet #2 „ 
Notes of IntrcKiucing Training into CG Activities 
Notes on >feklng a First Visit to a Conmunity 
Obtaining Group Feedback ^ 

Opinion Leader Criteria sad Criteria of Mix - Sample ^ 
Opinion Leader Survey - Sanple '» . . 

Personal Style in the Organization .- ....... 

Planning Group Sessions v . ' ■ 

Preparing for a Meeting - * 

Problem Solving: Discussion of a Six Step Process y ^ 
Problem Solving Exercise ^ 
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Qiestions^apd Answers About Being a, Mender o£ a Community Group 
* Recording Field Experience: A Brief Note 
Role of the Group Convenor or Chairperson " 

Role Playing ai^ Stimulation^ y * r.--.V.;> : " Vi'*\ 

Searching for UsefQl .Information \ \ ' , ' . . 
Selecting a ^riup Leader for your. Task Force ^ # : » 

to JsKort Hints for Program Associates ' S/:. ; ^ : 

Skills for CcranunitY Leaders' ; t 

&^e«^ List of C : ' 

• Tabulating DSta v ' - , : • 

: Task Force Evaluation Sheet v .."V v 1 

^Task^force^fe^a^ 



Task Force - .Using for Problem' Solving A - / V 

"Task Force Clmr^ct eristics ^ 

Task Force - Us&g for Search 

■ " : • - ■ " _■ •• * . , - > * - • 

™? § roup Its Work, Organization and Operating l^qcedures 

The Formation and Use of TasK Force Teams ^ 
^ Jhe Job of the Chairperson * * - '• \ ' - ' •* \ 

^thp Kiva ~ ' . ; / " - \ . ; - • ■■ j y * 

The Program Associates. Role . in Creating a Continuous Process of information 
/ Sharing in ..AXainiinity .* V . • . v 

The Work of the Canmu^ty Group! 

Things to Consider Wh^n Tabulating Data ", \ ; 

Various Methods of Doing a Ccamnunity .Survey 

What an Effective Group Discussion Requires 

Mmt Are the Different Ways of Gathering Infection 

Worksheet for Building a School- COTmmity Group Sample 

Worksheet for Determining Criteria for An Effective Solution 
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" P^^P^OllcB, TO A FOPMMi COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK ^ 

v , . -_ .-■//'. y - , _/ ; - / .__ ■■<-_ : : . ■ - - . ' - ■ 

^COmmi^ ^fteri^hapOTzard and Itft to' chance. **•' 

, oShe : H »iio^irif pddel of-Uiing^ to- hm, monmidm^ be£bre~ using ths f armal eeiB«^v: 
' ^aticn channels was developed by RicHard I • Miller at the University * bi* Kentucky 
has 'been; ;adap^ : , * -. 



Priorities 



v. 



A - What in^orination should be 'sent? this decision' one s of frae ehpice" 



or is .it ^mandated? 
B- . Who should send it? 



V v 




.XX ; Qb j actives v - • • ■ - 

- ; * J . .'■ ■.. s- ; ■"■ ' - ' • 'v •/;*.'* " • v 

: >A% What are the intended" results of the communication? 

• In terms of the selected audience? 

• •-. = ■ * ' • • • • • .<* - » _ t 

B # Are these objectives measurahle? v 

III. Strategy 4 1 - -* • * '* , 

; " " - * < < ■■■■ - * - - . - 

What process will Be developed for achieving stated -objectives? 

1* What is * the nature of the message? 

a* general community information • .. , 

b, technical knowledge . . y \ ' . 

, . c- special reports -> .. '•• ' ' » - 

d* ideas ' ( 



A, 





2 . Who is * the sender? ^ • 

a. local officials 

b. governing board/group ' ' 
c* Community Group 

d. task .force team s- 
" n \ 

3 * What is the best timing? J 1 

a. When should the , message he sent?* * 

b. ^ What factors should determine this? 

4 , What medium should be used? 
t . " — ■ ] t . . 

a* memorandum _ _,. 

b- newspaper I * 

c . radio 

d* television 

e- special meetings 

t* informal communications network, etc, 



tea'- 



: ) 
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mm. 



■ ■ ' \ %■ 



B- * How much , time will, be : requiredT j+ ... > : " 
C» ' Hov, : muyr money wi,l.L be required?:. - ^~ -, ' . .>.. _ , * s y ' * . ^ f 

; / * • 1 " / ' . ' • ^ '4-k .. ^ V- , 

. < ;-' D« - •■ • What; personnel wil 1 be urecniiredi vV- ^r-p'^-ij**;- . ^* : ;■■ '■{■■* *f — 

v> \ V^y- "* - .. •: • ^ •. . ./: = >; = ; _..>;■> . : •' . r ■ -* \- ."V ; 

E* ffhat degree of aware ness should be sought ^or each selected audience 

. * " ^ . 7 1,.. - -~ -r / : ST- ■ ' ? *' " . - - ; ' " . ' . ~„ » - , - - - -. : " \ ' r? : V"'" ' .. ' - v. 

"'• : •. "> *** ~"^"r].~ "* * ; 1 : * - ' ' " s ." ■ a '*•'■.'*"■;": ■ *' '■ " * : * '» '_"*"'^*^^*.^"« ■ •" if ^ ■ * ~ # f 1 '7 s ;;v."'"." : - , ''i ■_■-;■•.'"="■". ''S:"7 l v-' •' - > " ^ 

5 A^*-. Has the TOamtuaication r-adh'levad th# ^esired^ objectives? : iS; 
..; * \; ; :fe> t Some w |>os3i£>le methods -di ^altiatlh^f^; ■ ^ - ^ • .'■ 

* ' :■"">.'■■. '. V r : '--S^ • • • . v. 

3* tfnsblicited 1 feedback * ^ i * "V^ 

: : ; 1 '. r ' a letters f . ; /' • . • ^ * t s . " - , ; 

7= •'"'=: ' ' . / b. phone calls ; : .\ \ - k - . ^ ' ' ^ p . , 

^ v c- inf onnal comments _-. * .' ^ • . 

. •.-. r , r - . - "' ; • ' : ' .. " * • " ■ - " . ' . . 

nnobtepiivi miasms . , % » ; ? - . 

v : a i better support of community, programs v ^ :--..v ' 

- b- better care of city/county equipment and facilities 
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^■•■l^^ ^^^-ne^-^y letting people tell you their story, 
complimenting a person, expressing sympathy ^ 

E„. Supporting people by listening attentively, showing interest 
; and enoou^^ 



... ■ ..... - \ : v/ • '• > • • ' ' ... ■■: 

group objectives require it >• en . 



S. HarinonA^g^H^ing people reach agreement or understanding 
and reducing areas of conflict ' g 

individuals • • • 



s of - 



X " ^eak 9 emotional tension by introducing humor or suggesting 



Activities that help the group attend to its task . 

*' f^ in *=? e Pr ° blem clear1 ^' either by pointing out problems 
that need attention or getting others to state problems ** 



C. Recognizing; the heed for sharing opinions or. feelings- ' 
0, ©fferl^g proposals -for solving problems- . ' 

B. Evaluating suggestions and testing their practicality * 
Sunmari2in 9 group progress, decisions, or disagreements ' '' 

G * Jf^?f the group to 

consider forming; subcommittees , using buzz groups, trying a rIL 

H. Calling attention to the amount of time remaining -and the ' 
agenda still to be covered •,. . 




Note: These procedures assume that community mix criteria have < been 

established and. nominees for /each criteria have already been : 1 



IV 



Partners * or temporary group: member s (a) divide up the list of first nominees 
for each position (dividing by fa^^ with persons when possible) y • 

(b) taU: to them in person; and -then, :(c) send a- letter reiterating purpose, 
thanking for acceptance, and designating first- meeting date and place.. ' • 

2* A letter from" the Partners and/or the; revesting 

nominees to serve; then, after confirmation is received, a second letter^ 
is -sent specifying toe: ttae and placet 

3 - ' • ? he partners., tt or tia^rir^ 

, ask, him or her to server then a latter is sent confirming the agreement 
and specifying the time and place of the first meeting. ■ • ; : 



5, 



All nominees are invited to one meeting. Thm procesi and the/ CS^ire 
described and formation sheets passed out before people decide to ^ ' - 
accept the nomination . - ; - ; : ■ - . ■ T ; ' — - > • ;-\ : ,• 

Nominees are invited to ^meeting, a mini-needr; assesteent is conducted t 
ways to conduct a needs assessment are looked a ty and Task Force Teams to 
do ^ - 
nominated opinion leaders is asked for- • . . 

The following items need to be included in phone , personal , or letter contacts - 

. 1- People are being requested to serve on a Community Group for 
community improvement, *=--.'*'■' V ~ 

2. The candidate has been nominated by his or her peers 

~ 3 • - Group members will be working with people .nominated from walks ' " 
_ of life other than $heir own, ' . . . '« . : 

; 4 * Training will be provided to help the group with problem 

definition, problem solving, decision making, and communication. 

5, Acceptance does not imply a foj^er^ responsibility: members can 
rotate in and out as desired, 

; ' ~ ' * ■ - \ ■ '. ■ " - f , ■ - • - ' ' ! 
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a Knowledge of th^|target: cOTmimity i^- he^ssary to the success o 
the Community Developer , and is an essential ingredient for entry. 
Much o£ the information a&out.a community can be gathered outside " * 

t^e community , and will contribute tc? , the understanding of the ^ ^ 

■ ' - . • • ■ * ' ': : V."' Va~: : • • / ... : . ' v'- ',"■•."'"= v . - ■■ 1 : - \ s: . . ■ * ■ -'V- v *-"-' ~ - •" 

predominant economic , political , '* cultural , and physical aspects of 

the community- Notice paid to linJcages and relationships to society^ 



outside the community will assist in understanding the strengths - and 
constraints of the local situatiori. Construction of a community 
profile prior to entry^will provide a useful guideline, 



: unobtrusively gathered from existing _ records -will provide 

the Community Developer with a basic understanding of the community 
situation? if more information is desired or agreed upon, quiet use 
of simple instruments- will .provide information for construction of a 
community profile with as little disturbance to the local situation 

. . . as possible, . . • " 

Informal, conversation with people in a community will also reveal 

.. ; ; • ... . . - f ' :'• : : • - 

who the "power 11 people are* Questions like: Who are the people that get 
things done in this community? Who must be "behind" a project to make it- 
go? Who are the people in your community that other people listen to and 
follow? After several such contacts have been made # the names of certain 
individuals will be repeated/ helping you to identify community leadership 
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: - . r > , ; - ATTITUDE C HE CK TjTST ' FOP." COMMUNITY 'DEVELOPERS - " ~ J 

In any discuss ioa*of involvement: in coranninity decision makings, the issue df-thi^ 
skill - of the Conmiunity Developer irises - "^There & no v^h# which- 
are applicable to every si tuation ; S ince , hqweyer , comnu^ty^ involvement is 
edSf ective- when many kinds : of people wot 

to shart tiiks ind skills/ the attitude, of the Community Deyiiloper as eiit* ^ 
icil as his or her skills^ Indeed^ a person f .s attitude may d^iji# Ms/her - ^ 

' foilowiag checklist-'' may Jbe Jiilpfui In discuses ing or assessing your^bwn / • • • 1 - 
"aneQurager" skills* ~- V- = . : 

As a person , ito you: * . / j 

• /, Welcome new experiences and keep an open mind about community problems and-f 

' alternatives for tfieir solution? ^ • , 1: - V - • : 

•-■ Assess your own motivations, capacities an3 . limi t a t ions ? . . y / v . j< 

Keep informed of educational- and social issues of the community? 
- Work for minority group involvement in co mmun ity programs and: efforts? 

Encourage . people to believe that they can dfc something for thorns elves ? / 
" . - -■ Realise that doing things for people does not develop their initiative , 

Develop your program; in a way to allow for its continuance after your exit? 



In working with others, do you : ' 7 

Acknowledge that people have the power within themselves to develop .; v< 
• . . . programs of action for their own betterment? ,-. * •-/■■I 

.Accept mtai^al formal education does not necessarily denote in^ility J- 
' * to think or act? ^ ^/ 

____ Understand that people will cooperate in carry out plans only to the 

extent that they have a part in making them? ? . . 

Consider that people do for themselves things that are meaningful to them? 

- Look for new ideas and new techniques for solving familiar problems? , : J 

~~: : Include new leadership from youth, minority groups or other untapped sources 1 
Establish and "maintain constructive relationships wi th government officials 
. and other members of the. power structure in the community? . , ~ 

Seek the opinions of others, including those, whose views differ from yours? 

Acknowledge the contributions and strengths of others? . . . -.. 

Allow time for winning confidence and acceptance by others? 

In carrying, out action, do you: . 

Allow for flexibility and experimentation in your plans? 
' Evaluate where you are" and allow for alternative .strategies? _ !--■/- 

~ Determine realistically what 4 resources are needed and what are available? 
" Consider people more important than programs? 

See th4 development of people as a basic object of your program? V 

■ Have the patience to wait perhaps months or years for visible results? 

v See success in a program as a springboard for future action? * W 

, Learn from setbacks or failures for your future efforts? 

Recognise that community involvement produces -more than tangible results? 



Adapted, from "Attitude/Skills Checklist for Potential Change Agents", by 
Dr* Miclmle G, Giamrantteo* f * ■ = 
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' - BECOMING A COMMUNITY GROtJP MEMBER - 

-You have been asked to serve on a cornmuriity group,- or CG for short*" These 
two pages' include seme;: information \ 
what wili : be expedted of,- you ; as- a- member v : - y : : - - ' - - • -• - : - - -. - ■ "• v'"-. 

How is the Groufe Formed? : '= : ; . -= ^ V f ;' -.V.^—'. : - ■ 

This group will have approximately IS to 30 member sV Many ar©: represfentati^as 
-from the community who have been carefully selected^ to maJca surs : all se^e^its ": 
o%^the : communis are' represented The;' enfcir e , grouf : has : < bmmn Vaporoved ■ by Mayor / 
©3hs^;iyC^ governing body, . The fact; that ;Jybu^: / 

were asked to serve ineaiis you have been selected by other citizens in your : : , 
community and by your' City Council/Mayor/Courity Commissioner. . The entire 
, ^ody represents a cross section of the community ;J t±le^e f ore ^ each person is — [ 
important if the ;gr^ community. 

What Will- the Group Do? -. • , : 

'. '•>. - . • " '•• . •■ ."" . • . ... . " • '. - : _ .. - . . . ■ ^ ; • - . " - " • ■ -.- _ ". ■ ■ • "..= • • •' 

^^e^S^s^an^indspeiide 
recommendations to the City Council/County Coramis's^ and take action to 
maJce improvements . The fact that you have been approved by them shows their 
interest ^ in Imowing what citizens expect from their coinmunity. The major 
undertaking of k this group will be to work through a problem-solving cycle called 

-the Partnership for Rural Improvement Process. in order to* 

- J 1-; : determine what the heeds of the community are and " " • - - " ' " ' " 

• ■ .. whaf the priorities should be 

2- • seek out information about^ solutions to the ne©ai identified 

3* design a plan tp put selected improvement programs into effect 

4- assist in putting that plan into operation \ ■ • ' 

5* assist in evaluating the results and the way in which work 
was conducted 



How Long and How Often Will This Group Meet? * 

The total ; tin* ' for. such" a set of. .tasks, maybe expected to range from 9 to 22 
months, depending upon .the pace the group chooses, The number of meetings 
you will need to attend will depend on the pace set by the group/ The entire 
group may not neat to work on each item, Task forces may b^ selected or 
volunteer to consider certain items or to meet with consultants. However 
each ma 3 or decision will ^.considered ^gie entire CG before it is tecom^ 
mended to the^Council or, Board of Commissioners. 

Who Operates or Controls 'the Group? 

As an independent group , the CG will choose its own leaders , move at . its. own 
pace f and decide on its own issues* People from PHI will work .with the group 
to help get things started and will remain available to consult with group 
leaders, task forces, and individuals* These people; will not serve on the 
group* Their primary job is to introduce the process and aid .as- the group 
moves through it>, OnrS 
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^^tatLans and governmental agencies- who £a*Hi tto IocaZ2_ Partners' Group* * 
whene^e^possible, .representatives from- thi&et? ^^w tog&t&er witi > Program : " 
Associate^ employed by ;PRI will assist as needed tod. will _ lend its staff and 

• ; ^an- poiift .. jj^ozmatloc* _ deeded the group . ; :^ 

a ^cW^W^ should be allowed^t - 
ftudy iiteelf and its needs without interf eieac^ : feoa out^sdde agencies- V 
experts but that these agencies^ and experts shc^Udbe r*=ady to lend support -\ 
whenever tnW are needed. As such a process <Wopec^j the coinmuhit^ r ) 
builds the Skills and capabilities to deal wittx lis needs without becoming? • : >■ : 
dependent on outside agencies* Atv-tt^ it. is Mldi^ the 

skill td utilize the tassistance available frc% ^n4 agenc= ies . This "pattern 
results in programs and changes being under tha control the local community. 

If you have concerns or questions about getting- involved with such a group / ' 



■ 
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• P° not s-screen or sort suggestions. -;■ * '• : 

I If jKDSsi^ble; write down the exact words of the contributor 

Me^mvmvr :^ if the statement is. too long, ; Write down a iherter " 
,;: . version o. of it which the contributor agrees is acetate. 

t Move r^p- idly from one item to the next. ^^V'^C'S^H::^"^.' 

rather tfcaian the worth of an idea. : :v - ■ ■- 

' ones^^^ spontaneous ideas as well as carefully considered % 

indavidueneals . ' 

J W f ? solicit; ideas and one or mart psrsons 

to help r-^ecord them. > . . V r 

*' let a tUfcae limit or a maximum number of items before you 
Nff XnH F.-ive or ten minutes is usually enough time. 

• Make sate = group members understand that they 1 will sort and : " 
evaluate * tte ideas ;af^ the^^ 



4 
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/ - — - - - ■ -~ ~ ~ ' — ' — — — 

2f2v n ^ e V° ^^>he t effect of their _ remarks tt, «iSy are to improve 
^pe^c^r cannot know whether; ~ ^ 

aa* they did riot ^understand the reiraark 

they understood it and agreed with.it - ^ \ 

= - r -'they understood it but disagree— a with it ' 
■ . _ . ' / * Understood it But, thought it wai irrelevant * 

2 J " v f»n^»^ eheelc to "sure they know ^fe-aaif a ;?B9%*km±j^jfa rkif ore "X - ■ . " 

. ■■ ; - ;^nbiiff ; ^hould^ do / " ■ 

we fel ^ut itT'^rgup me^rs need to paraphrase, check per- 
-f eptU<=3ns, and. suparifa discussions to -clarify their mis^ot ions 

3 * g ^ member speak s only for h lmmm 1 r miW i e t5 others speak fa* V 
• V themjseslvesv .-- -\M : ; :•• ■. _ . ■■ ■■ ■. . ... ... T ..r 

^ ; Eaeh K=iember states reactions^ as his her own and does not 

attribute tha^ to others or . give the derepression of speaking • 
•- - : ^ ' ■ ;- 

hone^t=ly - so the group can take them tn to account , 

4 * e^ntributio ns are viewed 'as , belori^^riQ to the group, to be 

used c^r, not as the group decides . ■ - " " 

' A metfJ»er who makes a suggestion does no " have to defend it. 
Instga^ri, , all accept responsibility for -evaluating it as the 
, joint; , property of the group*, . ■" - > , . _ • * 

5 * " " £j^£S^ complementary, ways. 

miilm 4. some members work primarily on tasks* others work on 

provtd^Lng information , others are aaklflq sure it is understood 
V^and . or^anize^or identifying points of agreement or ''disagree^ 
/ >ineBt„ — However, each member does not always participate in tha 
mmm vsay. Depending -on. hi*., or fter. intei— est in the task, md an 
. ; the.bemiayior of the other group members — a member fulfills what- 
ever- fvunction is appropriate and neces^i 



When^v er the group senses it is having -^trouble getting work Zonm , 
"it tri » eis to find the reason. = * '* ' / 



Some srynptOBis of difficulty are excessive hair-splitting/ repeating 
points over and over, failing, to consider suggestions, holding / ■ 
priv^t*a conversations; letting two or ttnrir people dominate the dis- 
eSussto*m# taking sides and refusing to £<=>mpromise, attacking* ideas 
before they are oompietely escprassed, ar^d , participating apatheti- 
caliy. When such symptoms oeeur> the g^s^oup needs to shift from 

: ^ wn interper sonal pr oeeises , 
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■ 7 - The crroup 

i 7 ~ ..-V. ,• '-: 




a. 



by default has th^same^aSt ^W^P^iClntttl'^^ 
decisions: by. default are regarded by .grLp Lmbe t as filSs^ " 
, create tensions -among them. - A group grows more by openly agreeing 
not to act .than by not acting becauseHhey could not agree 

In a. productive group, people view each decision as. a tri^l which 
can be carried out, evaluated; and revised '.in light "of'exp^fe^ ; ' T 

need not last forever. When this kind of group makes a decision 
wniclr it does not carry out, its members recognize thaf tHeymii^ 
v,decided;not^to,a ? t^,^ 

members agreed .with the decision, although, they felt no p^aal 
conamtment to carry it out- :i ! ;>- ft 'V ; <••.<;'{.'>• ..•,.";.'•«•.•;;• .„c~s '.*v.s.>;.y. T ;::;; v .-./ - ; 

affective group makes decisions in : different way s depeudi« on", 
--wtoa-kind^^agu^^ 

^ vote , delegata -the decision; tptfa special; ~subg rbupy f lip a eoin^or '- ; ; 
require complete consensus* ft ■ ■ae* crucial factor is that the amp 
ft agree on the way to make each decision- • 

The group brings c onflict into the open and deals with it . - 



awtoersftre^^ 
can decide whether ; to discuss it openly or disguise it. 

The group looks up on behavior ^ work as 

happening because the group allows, or even wants, it- ^ 
pot just as tee res ult of having a "problem member? ^ 

A person who continually introduces irr»levaneies can .chance the 
topic only if other members follow that person' s lead . Ingt^ of 
labeling the person as the problem, the group considers- it a ateup 
problem. They determine why they all let it happen. Jerhws the 
other members welcome these digressions as V : Wy-"oi"*vcM^'th""-'- 
open conflict which would occur if they stayed on the topics! 

^j"' P e «on who talks too much, jokes too much, 
SSSS vf 3 °^ mss ' or »™ Participates, is a prohiSa 
shared by the total group. The group needs to discuss "ouj 
problem" openly to eliminate the disruption. • 

■SLJTS S V ? S helpful ^formation to individuals about the ' 

„ actl ° ns on the It- does not, however, 

analyse, dissect, and work these people over. ' 



weve 
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3. Aid group in gai^ering coinnnanity; goals .and concerns from previous 
studies >\ 

4. Help group to use'ali' ^ determini 
- the contents of the needs -assessment Purvey . ^ * 

5. \ Review with the TOG alternative] methods (strengths and weaknessei}- for 

■ 6 • • Help group create the data cpliectioh instrument^ which; Will needed 
to conducl: the survey using; l^efme^ they have selected. 



e-g* / interviewing skills 



:or#us 



jse^mefche^s^or^ini^ 



3> Assist group in data collection, procedures; e ,g. ; organizing cosroinittf 
; v for canvas, logging in data, / " : •'• /■■ 



Fro^idj training needed in editing^ collating/ tabulating and analyzing 



10, 



11, 



Separate Opinion Leader data from; the needs assessment data and begin 
tabulating these returns as first priority- • 

Help prepare Opinion Leader report for local board/group ? e . g . , take top 
71 or 100 names/ list them aj^habetioally as potential candidates for 
local CG. • • " — - — 



12, 



13, 



14, 



Help arrange to have Opinion Leader, report presented to local board/ 
group after they have identified community mix criteria. " \ . 

Aid board/group in getting a primary and alt ernVbive person appointed 
for each criteria of mix and assist them with ways of getting these 
nominees to serve. Also, establish date for organizational meeting 

of. the CG*. v . -..; . .; . •.; : fvt^^-r-,: *: - . ■ "V 

Continue working with the; group to complete tabulation of needs 
assessment data and compile into a report. "' 4fc 

IS, Help group gat needs assessment: report duplicated in quantity, '* 

16 * . ^ sist ^S^J^^P^^ presentation of needs assessment report 

to ^oard/group, (b) mailing copies to new CG members, <cj distributing 
* copies of report throughout community. 

I \ * . - 

17. Hork with CG in its first meeting to organize itself and begin pro- 
cedures for establishing priority goals upon which they will aoncan- . 
trate their initial effort , 

.. ; ... . , V ,; , ; , : ; : / 

^_ r ,^........„-^,.^ 
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establish a reputation as a fai^Xiar friend F the Conimunity EteveJ.oper does 
_ well to have as many informal ^ contacts ^th the coinmunity as possible* ~The 
following ^estiom^ are^ intended to help the extent of exposure to , v 

arid awareness of, the communities in which^worfc is^ i^ 





■ " i. 


■ Have you. attended a variety off mattings- *in the ,cmimiunity? 
• ; ; = (4* e * co~con>iiissioner , city council , school board * "etc. } 


Yes 

;.; J V 


.;:> 


lit 






v V, r 2. 


' Bave yon read a ' copy Of a local newspaper? 
More, than ona? A'j- s- ; v -V. v .--., ; v --m,.- 


; )• 

C ) 












Have you shopped In a local store? . 
\More than one?: . . . " . : T . " - ':' ' .v " •." 


( ) 


(J. 










Have you eaten in a local ' restaurant? /^~" 

More than one? 0*2-''* V.L .' . jr . • " 


( ) 
( ) 


; i ) - . 

••; ( > : ^ =....; 










Have you stayed overnights in the community? *■ ' \ M 
Have you stayed' overnight in a private home? 


( ) 
i ) 


c ) • 
( > 








s* 


Have 'you talked with staff (3) of local establishments 
about^vnat It is like live ia ttii jovnl' : / 


( 1 








v 7 


7. 


Save " you talked with several \ local people about the ' 
town's history anchor present conditions? ^d make-up 
(some groups are seldom talked about). 


X ) 


( ) ■ :■ * ' 


/ " " T '".';'v : .'.'" 








Have you sought out a possihie relative * acquaintance 
or friend in the. community? 


•.11 










f. 


Have you studied the local telephone book? . \.- 


c ) 












.^-^ - . \ • " 

Have yqu read any studies or comprehensive* pi ansN 
about the community? . ... .- \ 


< > 










U- 


Do you know anything about the surrounding 
geography of the area? -v* 
Locally famous landmarks?. h 


c Y 

C ) 


c r 
( ) 


.V" " " 






12* 


Do you Imow the local industries (if any}? 


c ) 


( ) 








13, 


are you aware of any famous people from .this town? " , 

' ■ ';</■ ' - ' 

Have you asked where people get medical, financial/ 
social and business services? ± ; 


( ) 


( ) 








14- 


. C ) 


( ) ; 








15. 


Have you asked about the local recreations? 
Have . you engaged in any? 


c ) 


c ) 








16. Are you aware of the **in formal and formal- power 
structure? " 


C ) 


i ) 








17. 


Knowledge of the existing groups and organizations 
$#lthin the community and which ones mmmn to be - 
most important? ■ , \ • ' - . 5 


£ ) ' 


( ) . 
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School Board ------ ~ - - . -*-**/ , 

4, School Advisory Groups / 



.;-", r .,. Vi , : 



S * Indians 

6, Farmers . •' : '-: % 

1 9 Businessmen /(may need several categories) 

.. 8- Parents with ^ds^ to School ';/y ■ •' • /•>•.; £ 

9. Adults without Kids * 

10 - Comfortable Income > Retired J:, , 

11. Poverty, Low/: Income " 

^* : - ^ 

13, Formal Groups (Kiwanis, Lions , DKG, C of C) 



14 * Teacher Aides 



15. Industry 



•T 



16» Balanpe. Between Male and Female Representatives 
17 . Other * - \-.~ 4 * ' J ~— " - : - . 
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group in gaining^ needed approvals for ; use -of the form, 

4. Assist: as needed in conducting Opinion Leader Survfey ; e w g , / provide 
;ti^jiing for processes -identified in woxk plan/ for editing, and 
- ' tabulation of data , etc. 3 ■ , - 

. , " - "-V->* =■ ■■■■ . - : - . ' '. • " : •' V. \ 6* . ., ~ \ .'V; 

5 - 111 f or ^^«^iJ^g data> 1 report 'preparation / and presentation of 

' ppfnion Leader report to governing board or group / .;• - • 




7 - ^°f k with governing to. develop -an* approved list of 

^OTrun^ W-^lt^ii ta form; a %3ttnini^ and obtain 

■■ approval at regular- governing board meeting/ v 

- _ • / v : . : ' - . • v / : . ; : '-•^••V'" - \ ^ ; 

S^Mttend h^ 

-. / Artist^ Board in get^g primary and alternate positions filled 

/ r '". * .^P^ „ " ~^r.*^SV-*^^?7 ^?^i^' r ~^ SM^?. 1 . . "^i s cus s v op tions^t^ f or ^.g e tti^^ * noniihees "to - • 
/" serve. Schedule CG organizational meeting date and heln hoard/group 
■/ plan for first meeting* T" 1 " .." " 

/ ... . , . .... , / . : •/: ..• ; ; .. ' . ... . , -;, ... , .,• . 

/ -.9. Attend first meeting of community group . Serve- as consultant for 
I group, of fering ideas, procedures and methods useful ;in organizing 

for community improvement , / r \ 

10 • Provide information to the CG to assist them in developing a plan for 

effective meetings. \ Group skills training may be needed; i/e^ listening 
; skills, problem identification, goal "setting/ building informal communi- 
. cations , etc. . . . ».'..; 

. I ■ . .* ' - 

11. When the CG indicates a need for identifying local community problems/ • 
start by helping them develop plans for a needs assessment. 

12* .Help group review data collection alternatives . • r 

13. .Assist group to determine methods of developing items for a community' 
survey. .-. ' •'"•»,' . " •" 

14. Assist group examine options for data , collecting methods and select 
ones to be used. ' ' ' 

15. Assist in translation of community- concerns and recent studies into 
survey items . : % - / - - . • 

IS* Assist group create data- collection instruments) , : . • / 

■' ■ . . . " * •'• :4- * ■ 

: / " f%6 ' NWREL - PRI 19fS 
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fetauiaire. can be usadl People attending STSSted ' 
SmaS^ f ° ll0WU ? C ^^ S by v °^taers used to . 



off a" 

gather _. 

assessment can be complated in 



r by 

-.ot attend. : i 

-ve ; days * fcwwe VCi , 
^aumber of items 
^this inethod have been 



tabulations- may take longer; depen 
on the instwwntwd,- (Variation _ 
successful with communities of 2*, 500 population . ) 

toother, me thod v^ropriittv to saail/ceMiitiis is the 
existing informal oDtnmunications networks. The SCG 
recruits additional workers and together they divide up the 
community and -sys^^ ali^^ fa^i^s living 

in £hm commmity. A high, school math or social studies class 
might also follow this procedure as .a learning experience* 



In communities of approximately 2,500-10,000 population, ' it + 
may be possible to hold meetings in the elementary school and 
get a fairly large number of people (mostly parents) to attend. 
Obviously, this survey needs to be supplemented by opinions / 
^ rom ^opl^n^ haying: students pro-- 
cedure can help determine whether opinions from the two groups — . 
:mmm rmi^Xa: f - TrnXmpiiSn^mB^iiMWr mdY be one way of obtaining 
tn^s information. " - .. . / . " . ; ;V-V - . •; 

Needs assessment in a larger community requires more publicity, 
more volunteers, simpler procedures, more time and more expense. 

In communities having more than one elementary school, a needs 
assessment survey for each elementary school attendance area 
This survey should provide a pattern which ~ 
could -be repeated throughout a; district of any size and 31 



organized, 
lid be repei 
yield useful dat^a. 




A small tqwn of city with community pride is easier to su; 
than one where little or no sense of community pride exists. 

Procedures already outlined may be successful in a well-identified, 
proud community. The community which has little cohesion requires 
other methods. * % _ 



try to discover the major groups, organizations, clubs, 
and churches . Find representatives from each group' and 
organize for each as you would for an elementary living 
area* ■'• .- v ..-\- . -\ ■. *' 
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la/Bjd^o^x^r 

. w .., .,: - --- f newsg^ 

a request that peoplVreact tor them. ; Both sets ^ of data 
become information ,for .the SOS to \ use in making tieir 
decision on- what their ; ; p^ 

Electric com^ f or 
a total* community survey or for sampling purposes * In 

- a f « w communities , they may even allow a short questionnaire 
a to accompany morii^iy bills » This ^is^ a sensitive . area and 

: must, be accompanied by mature judgment. ':' 
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... ' • ... ■. ... -. r. ........ ■. . ,^ • -. - _• > - > . f- r ;.".- v . .. ..,•„.■ . " . . v .- • . v. 

1* Mailings^to- all -h^iis^ - * 

2. Mailings to sample? _ What is a good sample selection? , 



3. 
5 



Interviews with each household 
Interviews with sample *^'-^ 



Pick up. /of. iiail back'if •miUrigi; ' vTV//'' ; V ' > 

fi. Postal rates, post office numbers, good days to mail bulk material, 
"■^^■■^"IM. «tarn rates aeed-to.be dl«euii^ with post office' 
7« What is acceptable responseT^rate? r>::.;'":^-''-' " > . " ; 



8. Bow will second coverage be made if it is necessary 



" BT^ ^"eslg^ces Needed" 
. \. 1- Mileage 
2* Pos Cage 



3, 
5. 



;P.rinting facilities 



Paper - . , : ' : ' ' ' '• '-, " ' • •• 

Personnel to do each task - 

6 . Maps . ' : ' ■ ■ 

7. ■ Storage and work space ' , • 

8 . Time - completion date in agreement with real cons traints 
Record Keeping 1 • ' 

1, 

System for keeping track of how much of an area has responded 
System for keeping track of community respomse rates ".. 
4. Where and how will for™ be accumulated as they arc returned to protect 

confidential! ty -' 
5 ^ How will tallies be made and who will make them to protect confidentiality? 
6. ;How will ; fia»l list be created and presented to local board/oroup? * 



2, 
3, 



Area assignment for interviewing and/or pickup of mailers 



oo>* 
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^f ication £f respondent, 



onmnity identification of xG^poiv^iit,y k- / 



a ting statement by authorizing bc<ly / vareay : ^k 
cuDimiiimity 

2* ; If mailer is used, eye: catcher for front to avoids instant throw - away 
3, Contact with alK area so Vpeople Jdiw questib^aire is ^go^ . A 

4v Hecrui^bneht of persons to type duplicate i f old , mall, drive , interview 

. collect forms record and tally data # contact - inedi a : as sign of 
:•• coverage, contact post of f ice , etc* f: \.\ ■ ■ r;~'< "., " w; '■ 

5, Supervision and/or training of all volunteers recruited 



-■ r ; J 
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1. Description of the current situation 

* . * 

r ' The 'dxsagr&em&nt -1 have with you , is ; . . 

-■■■.. ; ',V ; " "-- / The-. probfeaijas^Xirs&^iA Ujt r v. . . ••- JPf. -' 

2 . Description 1 * of the ideal sitiiation '\ 

' Exaafipiess -The v«ra£.^^ be is/V, 

•; - ■ • , : Hfca t> J f d iofcei to. -. see-- is : • -;v , y& v - • i 

3 V Description/ o^-^^^ 

• Example : The way r r jfeel about situation is . : * 



H ; , J 4 Ifescri^icin; o£ self-intention 

• £ Example • V What .X to create what X want 

: ' ' • -", • . . ,. >• - •'■ .^is :.'^v . . ' ' • .'- . -' •'• '- " > ■ ■ ; . •• ^ • \\ ' " • ' 

Person B Uien -paraphrases what Person A has said. If the ■"->'. 1 
• r : paraphrase is accurate f " Person B then mcrres through th 

same sequence ;and:Eer5on-A-p^r^phr^es. - , ■ . 

Person A then asks, "Do we have a resolution?" If the s 
answer is "no* .? Person A begins the sequence again. If 
the answer is "yes," both parties review their agreements. 

Alternate. . • • s 

Procedure i This exercise may be modifiS^ for use with groups by having 
representatives engage in tfie exercise and seek confirmation 
from toe people they represent as to whether the conflict ^ 
• - - - . - — is resolved. " • • -' -. - - • • - - ' ' •• • ■ . 1 





. Question ; = . » V- ; - -Choice : - r 



T fclii iiltrulint? 



2. How coBpiax 
the instrument? 



3. Who proeisses 
the data? 
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Outside 



Simple 



Conplex 



SOS 



Outiiie 
Experts 



/ 



• ^■Vi': - _.. 



; Probable Consequences . ) . - 

— ; . t _ - ;: — ^ 1 • v - r 



v High ;cpBinunity^ana"sctol pimership of the needs" assessment, " 
Skills^for building instruments gained by : SCG members J 
Persons affected are able to Influence this activity . SCG - 
xi^^rspBnc^r^e| c^fiavr 

the next activity. , tm' : 0 7'. ?'-tp.x- Q-'l - "/^i 

^W^^i^^Z-r No, skill building for local people, 
|e|ipns^f^iS -uhB^ 1 ' 



low © 



Mmitidimimbtr : of ^ilitions can be askedi Easily used and 
unqerstopd, ; ; .'Hmlt-iAg;'^te vjcan ^fe--/pijpceBaeji : -- idcaXiy^iiiith';:^ 
limited time and energy V,-. 

standing of meaning of data 7 \ V^' /'v^;" 1 ^;^};;^';.;'.; 1 



t ^ .... .. ... ....... ; ............ • •• .." ! " • ""• '• " r.-\; fc ^ • - .. 



exeapt with giiat^ 



standing of meaning of data in eommunity i 



Hip ownership of resuiting data; High use in local decision 
raajcing . Higli Mnd^rstanaiihg of neahing dlta. . Hay result 
In less than technically ... 
lulldinf for loell ^riiidints^ 
their capacity for doing a task. 



lata. 



tew owership of resulting data, Low understanding of 
meaning of data, t Low use of data in local decision making , 
Technically sophisticated data analysis. No skill building 
for local residents. 
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are les s costly than pe2fson-to-^ersori cotitacts over 
" ■- - : ; ' v ; • areas • -•//• ; ^' : ;- /' - ^ \ . ■ " - . ■ . ■ * ^ 

Fewer persons are* required to^nduct^a survey. 

Disadvantages of Using Questionnaires V: ^ : ^ 

•V • ; : Of ten f qnestionnaires are not returned- i: v 

l, - In bicultural^ areas # use of questionnaires reqair.es pro- 

'. fieiency in, /and willingness to use, a common language. --' 




They are often impersonal . Tt is difficult to communicate 

.» ;;• Respondents often eh^rwt to follow directions. " ' 

• » t • A mailed questionnaire inay be completed by someone other 
than the intended respondent ♦ '/"..-'' 

How to Construct Questionnaires " - ; .". 

The ^ following statements varfe intended to be helpful to thf process 

" " ' ' it: 



facilita . to * v ? 1 ° is faced with the task of getting an _€<3 to construct 
a questionnaire * Rather than being prescriptive statements , they are 
guiding principles which may fee" modified to existing ,conditi6ns. 



Appropriateness of questionnaires — decide whether a 
questionnaire is an appropriate way to get the information, 

a* The questionnaire should be, valid— it should provide 
the kinds of answers you want.; 

b* The questionnaire should be reliable — it should 

^ consistently provide the kinds of answers you want, * 

c* The questionnaire should be representative— it should 
offer the respondent a chance to, address all aspects 
of the problem* * ■ 

d * The questionnaire should be written in language that 
communicates 'with respondents simply and directly, 
toy technical words should be explained. 

y 

23$ 




2* Things; to consider '^±n-:\^€tiji^s^^^ii . 



a * Demographic data^-inf ormation aboi*t respondents such as 
age , sex, and race w / used at all; such data sh6x*Id 
te appropriate to th* ^©biem at hand.^All requests^ 
even f oir Sff^tWWi g as ; s imjble ; as ™ ; the re£p onden t * s hisi # 

• * should be made, e^lic^t. - : ' ' : • 

b« Formicating 'A^i.-y. 



.. (1) All questions should be • pfiras^ that * 

does not suggest or influ^ce " answers - Simple ^ 4 

., / ' " readily available to ^ 

../.'. . , ;> . ; /./ (2) Types of questions areV " ,_ . : ^ .„ V. 

(a) Open-ended questions— those in which the 

. . , - respondent is free to write any answer. For 

• example: Will you please describe your 

. feelings about education? 

: Advantage s : J: ■ 

• tends to produce 'honest answers 

1 ... . # .. useful in obtaining judgments or opinions 

• . does not suggest answers 

, , ■. . • ■ ■ ■ .' ■ • ■ ■ r 

* . * reveals reasons tor respondent's feelings 

"■ . * . .- Disadvantages? , 

• takes longer to tabulate than fixed- 
m alternative questions 

• tends to reveal more emotion than fact * • 
CONSTRUCTING AND- USING QUESTIONNAIRES NWRBL - SRI 1978 
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;;ypu^ think : -' the -' schools ' are " 



bad? 



no opinion 



Check one of tie above V 
Advantages: \ v."';*- 

• " response s are easy to classify 

• data are easy to - manage j| 

» \ answers are simple andl factual _ 




Disadvantages r 

• range of alternatives might be 
' insufficient 

• _ tion ^ ^9ge^s„;. the .answer .._ 

• responses need careful consideration 
to yield desired information and this' 



can be time 



consuming 

7 



(31 



It may be desirable to start with broad, general 
questions and then proceed to < more specific ones . 
Other kinds , of sequences may be possible, but the 
process facilitator should be able to help the r 
-- CG with the matter of sequencing. * ~ 

Validating a Questionnaire—When working with an ^CG on 
questionnaire construction, the process facilitator should * 
see to it that the entire CG is allowed to review a completed 
draft of the questionnaire. Xt might be a good idea for CG 
members tq try filling out the questionnaire to see how it 
works. Or the CG may .wish to invite persons they consider 
typical respondents to try out. the questionnaire, One useful 
way to check out a questionnaire is to try to tabulate 1 the 
data generated in a trial rim * if the data are usable and 
easily managed, toe questionnaire is probably good. If not* 
revisions may be called for* 
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an" effective way to^ 

responses afe to be h 

respondents to get the resultsf^he 



corifid 



--onfring^ment of personal _ _ 
state th^t; individual, 
rtial; If it is possible for . 
cover letter should state 



rti^^^il as provide 
a stamped addressed envelope, for return of the completed 
questionnaire . , - * * 



5»o Format 



A* lns"fcnic^ions shou^ clear and explicit, •* ! : 

b> Enough space -should be > --:;;"y-;:.^r' : -v 



6, 



questionnaire construction may be of some help i 

a > filing to; pretest .to shaikh for asibiiiibus or^ objection- 
able questions 



f. 



asking t^o inany questions, which^make unreasonable demands 
on the respondent* s time , produce more data thin are usable , 
and cause a dropoff ^ responses 

overlooking gross errors of format and grammar which * 
might make 1 afi unfavorable impression •• / 

selecting questions that are easily answered but do not 
serve the : original purpo_se of the survey 

constructing questions so that results are influenced" 
(leading questions, socially desirable responses, no 
negative response boxes, etc « ) 

not pl^ntaf analysis until after the survey is . conducted 
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The first task for a group constructing a questionnaire or an interview 
is to decide r the, topics : \of the Questions to be" asked, r The results of a 
mini^needs assessment or vis ions of pot^tials session o^en serves as 
the 1 basis for generating questions • Other sorts of decisions micfiTE be: 
{ 1) to ask t^e ^ atfd doesn like about th5 com- 

munity (often hard data to use , but produces "hot topics " that need atten- ' ; 
tion) j (2) to ask what three *areas the CG could best work on in the coming 
school year (simple : tabulation determines most popular topics may mis^ 
underlying problems) i and (3) : to ask detailed questions about these areas ,-. 
sbXieit^g attitud^ and ideas on each (produces masses of data, may con- : ;' 
tain many small items for quick success of the CG) * , kfter the focus of the ■:■//.[ 
data is decided upon/ instrument construction can begin* = = V 

"To develop or improve skills in instrumenl^ construction : * .-' \y 

. ^ ,•->'• Divide the group into trios , Have each trio take one or more 
ideas or issues from a pre-existing list such as a mini-needs 
assessment, or have all groups . work with the same broad focus . 

— •• • Distribute-samples of various types of questions. The most — = — =- 
helpful are ^rating" questions, "prioritising" questions , 
• open-»re sponse questions, and mul-tip le -choice questions , 

• Study the samples; then individually try to write one question - 
about each topic in each of the sample patterns, " 

■ « Share you^ sample, questions; discuss which, style seems to work 
best for each topic or type of information wanted, 1 

• Jot, down the insights or Agreements you reach on why one kind 
* of question is better than another for one or more kinds of 

topics* List .pitfalls of some methods. 

• Work" together to construct one good question- for each topic, 

• In a large group, have each trio share ideas about good question 
. . • • formats for particular types; of topics , Have a group recorder 

write these where they' can be seen , eliminating overlaps from 
the groups, Share your "best M questions—write these on a 
blackboard or newsprint so the 'group can see them together,, 

• . Discuss togethe^' how the data from the various types of questions 

would look, Ask yourselves if the data would be, clear, Could 
it be interpreted? Could you make recommendations from it? 

• Review the work to this point^is there a good question for / 
each topic or type of data wanted, or is more work needed? 
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Try out the instruit^nt in c-ircumstances similar to its 
intended. *ise s : ^ - f : - 

Examine the data resulting from" the draft instrument. Is 
it manageable? * Useful? Informative? " ; ' i * 

Revise qu^sl^ons -that are to use o* produce 
difficult or obscure data. r r r 

ConstTOct the> 

plans to f xt. : _ . v:y^.; 



r 
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Overlooking gross errors ; of format and grammar which; night 
make an unfavorable i im )*/.; \V / /: ^ % 

Selecting questions that are ea^ but do not 

serve: the original pu^ose 6^ the surve# 



5 , # Cpnstocting questions so that biased 'results are obtained 1 
(leading questions, socially desirable; responses, no negative 
■ = response boxes, etc. ) ; r.-"- . " •• ' -V. r - • ■ ■ y-.'V. 



" 6 - Nbt^ planning; t^e a^ 

oon<Jlic ^ d '^t*** 1 ?- ^ h cari cr e a "te-a- format that make s tabulation 
^ctimber'som^a^ 



, goniaion - irrars. in Interviewing • 
All of the above „ plus: . .? 

1* Not writing the interview guide Tin enough detail, • 

Insufficiently practicing needed skills . of interviewing 



Failing /to establish safeguards against interviewer bias 

Using language in the interview that is not understood 
by the respondent , . ; s 

Asking for information the respondent cann'ot be expected 
to have or may reasonably feel is confidential 



i 
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, - Goals .and -Barriers . _» f ej^j 



1, Builds group feeling i/ Splinters .group into 



around common purpose 



V 2. Uses logical steps— sets up 
easily for problem solving 

3. Allows obstacles to be 

easily connected to goals 



def ens iv e i Uani ts '~ ' 
-polarizes 

. Deals jap s tly ~ - ~~~"C ' ' " - * 
with symptoms ~^ " ^ ' 

Results in quick and easy _ 
solutions that are of tiin 
punitive in nature ^ 



4. Is futuristic 



Enlists commitment 



6, 



a, 
9; 



Builds interest and 
motivation 



Is self -educating and has 
psychological order 



Requires quite a bit of time 

May miss "hot issues" in, -the 
community 



5. 



6. 



8, 
9, 



EB^)hasi2es the past and the 
present . • : : • • -V;'; 

Produces negative feelings 

MdirM^poiitively^ 

Produces high interest 
immediately and is 
corrective in" nature 

Regjiir e s cons ider able =; . 
professional help to move 
the group in a positive 
direction '." - 



Moves quickly s allows people to vent 



May only represent immediate 
gripes and not larger goals 
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^^rteerijC- for" giving 'fes£b*3c' " " '" T* ' "- r""-;-'- 

"? e ^^^ k " is a w ^ 0 in behavior. 

x t is communication to a person (or a group) which gives that person inf orma- 
tion about how he/she affects others v As in guided missile systems; feedback 
helps individuals keep their behavior "on target 1 * and thus better achieve 
their goals. O ~ - 

Soma criteria for useful 4 feedbacks ' " , 

1. It is descriptive rather Chan evaluative/ By describing one own 

: reaction, , it leaves : the individual free to use it or not to use it as %m 
'.\ sees fit- By avoiding evaluative language , - it reduces the need for the 
individual to react defensively. \ 

2. It*is specific rather than general. To be told that one is "ciomina:- , 
ting ,rt will probably not be as useful as to be told that "just now when 
we were deciding the issue, you did not listen to what others said, and 

I felt forced to accept your arguments or face attack from you ,f * ; [_ 

3. It takes into account the needs of both the receiver and giver of 
feedback • Feedback can be- des true tive when it .serves only our own needs .- 

^SStf "?ai1S t o ^onSiHSr SHtf; neea^^STt ^fi^pi^ 

4. w It is directed toward behavior which the receiver can do something 
about* Frustration is only increased when a person is reminded of 
some short-coming over which he has no control. 

5. - It is solicited, : rather - than imposed, t Feedback is most useful when .„ 

the receiver himself! has some^f ormulated the kind o£ question which 

those observing him can answer* 

6. It is- -well- timed*. In general, feedback is most useful at the 
earliest opportunity after the given behavior (depending, of course, on 
the person 1 s readiness., to hear it, support available from others, etc*). 

7. ; It is checked £0 insure clear coroitmication* One way of doing this 
is to have the receiver try to rephrase the feedback he has received 

to see if it corresponds to what the sender had in mind* 

. ^ .-- . ' - • • • .44.. .- 

8. When feedback is given in a training group, both giver and receiver 
have the opportunity to check with others in the group on the accuracy ' 
of the feedback* Is this one person's impression or an impression shared 
by others? - . 

' ' a 1 

Feedback^ then, is a way of giving help | it is a corrective mechanism^ 
for the individual s^ who want to learn how well their behavior matches *their 
.intentions; and it is a means for establishing *oue 1 s identity— for 
answering* ,f Who am I?" * ■ 
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' • 4, " Clearly stated" and uses stea^ghtforward, s language 

Goal statements should not "say" how goals are to be achieved * Solutions 
contain the 1 means of obtaining the desired goals. ^ ^ ; . , i 



SAMPLE GOAL STATEMENT ' : -. ;• ^ /; 

#1. Wg want our school to be a place where people (especially parents 

with children in school) --feel free tp- go with their- questions • (probl ems ) : ; 
where they are received in a courteous and friendly manner and 
problems or questions are answered with promptness and accuracy. 1 1 
In addition* we believe all our citizens should feel well-informed 
^on school matters and recognize they have a real voice in helping 
to guide decisions that affect their children * s education. - 

#2. \ We want our community to be a place where people enjoy living; 
\ where they feel wanted and needed; where they can raise their 
children in safety and confidence! where local government and 
" public agencies expect citizens to influence the direction and 

flow of local services ; and racial- and religious tolerance is the - 
expected practice. - 
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, :— .~;.».».,,v.«,«»»^f^y.that-decisibns-prcduced* by groans Which interact in W^hinti " 

Mec.s.qa are superior to both ihe majority. of mdmdualjudgmente^ m 

^^el^scuis toe issues furroundtng.thc decision. ,. ; . r . . , .. ' . ^ - V 

'• ' SSSori^ f^^f rf^H^f • ^T^'^g^niq^: CI) decision by individual and/or 

bused on equal support and agreement of theiofelgrbup mcnibeYriiip j decision* 

fengade^ COntr ° l often *ian not «re the least effective in pro- ' 

the majority vote technique than in the minoritv control technique 



.... . v-. 



every member.. By auDroval we m^n n rf*ri*t™ ***h »^»*vrr— ^^r^rfr^^^^^^™ 1 - 



Tlie 

equally ut^iun. r*o> ucraian oecomestinai whictrcannot meet with the aonrov7i n f^rh 

evt^i^ 
KcL^ 



Probable 
Decision 
Adequacy 




least 



Individual 



Ave 
Individual 



Minority 
Control 



(Via fonty 



. ' , METHOD OF DECISION MAKING '- • 

lmi?^S?^ U S^ has ionietimes claimed that a group output is limited to the level of the least - 
skilled member. Research has shown tms not to be so. Especially in the consensus technique where the 
group product represents a form of insurance that a decisior - ' be obtained which ffSrior'^thw 
obtamabJe trom individuals or majority vote. » 7^ F nor 10 1 - 

. .'. .. . <^ ,' : 

PROCEDURE: 

. • - - • *v ■ • ■ . ■ . 

Jonsensus means that the total group must agree en what they would do with Fred Little Consensus Is 
difficult to reach. In all likelihood the final decision will not ta^r^e SiffiS^ 
^pa^See 6 35 PeTfteti ° n - ^« must COmt to adecnion with f^fl^SSSSSbLs; 



GUIDES: 
I, 

. 2, 



3. 
4. 



Try to understand why the others reached their individual decisions Ask for 
help irom them for your clarification. 

Avpid argument supporting only your individual judgment. Approach an basis 
or logic. 

Avoid changing mind only to reach agreement and avoid conflict Support 
decisions with which you are able to agree somewhsrfc 

Avoid "conflict - reducing" techniques such as majority vote, averaging, trading 
in reaclung consensus. ■ ' ° s m 



5* View difference of opinion as helpful rather- than a 



1 nmoran 
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ce in decision-making. 

BEST CiH4^#F 



t ' - • " " - 1 j-- - -'- 2 -", ~ \ - . — : . *-f '*V- '-r- - ""' z. . • • *■ 

OVdjost Ahe coc^pa«iy names and occupations to fit local eoiploytofccrfc 
V r opportunities;) ^ 



Fred Lrttte has woited ^ 
jiist recently been dec^ 

company he , has made a good thawing on ti*e job and hashalso made many friends wxkh tiie 
otter work^ 

operator;;^ a 

men had argued noterrtty wifch-itieir foreman. The ai^ument centered wound % disagreement 
as to the way an operation should be performed. Subsequent events: proved Fred way right. 
After quitting, however, Fred liad-diffictilly in getting another jolU During these morifts of 



unemployment, medical bills and other debts piisd up. 



^ Now^ 

month and his medieaj insurance will coyer only a fraction of the cost. Fred has become 
nervous and irritable. Kis fellow workers have noticed that he has become moody and argues 

at the drop of the hat I . 

- . - ? ... i - • . •= , . - . . • , - 

On Friday a foreman, Mr. Harvey, caught Fred smoking on the job. This is against the formal - 
rules although", - unofficially, it is known that some of the workers do smoke from time to 
time* TIus is the first time Fred lias smoked on the job, and he feels that Mr. Harvey is just 
making an example out of him to show the others "who is boss* ,f Fred kno%vs, the penalty for* 
the "no. smoking" violation — a three day layoff without pay. He cannot afford the loss of 
^yages. Yesterday he went to the union steward, John William^, with his problem. Williams 
knows Fred to be a conscientious worker, who as far as he knows, has never smoked on the 
job before. He is willing to make an issue out of the incident, especially since he believes 
the M no smoking" rule'is not fair because smoking dots not create a safety hazard on this job. 
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Willi am s has taken ihis grievance to you, Fred's foreman, as the Are t step in the grievance 
procedure. You must decide what do With FRED LITTLE, 
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V Gnu Frua a second chance oy not penalizes Jum for his first offense. At the 

ccraing the rule .» far as the other workers are condbmsd. : 

° 5 ' ^fthrL C H ar th3t ^ m made t0 be enforced although Fred can forfeit 
- , •the thwe-.days-anyttme.in. tiwndxt two months.-* " 

□ 6. Enforce the rule as it stands; give Fred the three-day layoff. 



D 7. Enforce the rule and reprimand Fred severely for the infraction, making it 
clear to him that it is going in on his company record. ' 



□ 8. Bi 



p^f fmm? pyp s.^p 
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las variables that can be measured at all stages of 
the. process . --- 

* relates measurable changes to the variables 

• contains a systematic , continuous process 
■•'r^ has a feedback 'mechanism • . • 



• utilises subjective observations 
utilises knowledge about validity and reliability 

or has not taken place 
fowever, a program evaluation plan is not. . . • - 
. • a test of theory , 

• void of value judgments ' ' " '" 

• concerned only with the product . 

• a single assessment 

• a mechanical process 

• an attempt to quantify " 



intended to hold someone accountable through false 
generalisations 

a final answer 




; Adapted from Leslie Srowder^ Jr»> w. A, ftlkihSf JrY/ and 
Emm Kaya, Developin g an Educationally Accountable Frocram 
(Berkeley r McCutchan Publishing. Corp.- , 1973), ^" — — 
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During 'the problem-solving process in i s important 
to defer solutions -Chows); and contto^ 

through the process of^^a^^a^^aoiis tCQd co be very much' 
solution-oriented, therefore, it . i S .|n$jrtant to racognize "vhafcs" 
from :"h ows" and store a^ my-^the -h o ws ^ as ^ ey^ay^me^ge^ ^r^^ ^6^-^ - 



get them out of the way at thia tine. 



of '•aislsting .arutal to^ni^ 

"hows" that might emerge are: * 
• Hold a training workshop for citizens 

Purchase or develop materials fcr use with school-community groups 
Develop a profile of each community . - 

Hire a consultant . * 

The foregoing "hows" would be stored. They are not desired at 
this po).nt. ' Ins'tcad we are looking for "whats."- in this problem, 
some of the whats might be: 

Assist Community Advisory Council learn skills of group 
. work. 

Increase field consultants' understanding of this, 
assigned community. ' 

Improve the skills of field consultants to help local oeoole 
identify and solve problems. ~ 



-Help local citizens,- educators and students follrtw 
systematic problem solving processes.' 



Lcfc 
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^^S^^- ^ ^^^v?S^^ W?*; ^ P^J*?^^ i £p r wo ricing; pro ducti ve X y - 
This survey can be used- by. one. or- many r with the results posted and 
discussed toward the end of a meeting. 

Directions: Circle the le^ on the survey he^ow 

• >/;^ mK ;v that best describes , for you f the group's interactions;. ^ - 

/ * - - - - \ - \ 



The scale used is s 



. • -. ; •' A * AH group members • '.-S-^,: v =f =- 

B Most groqp members (two- thirds or more) 
C » About halt the group members ; 
D * ^ f ew 9"^o^> members^ (one-third or fewer) 
/- . E None of this grouip 

During this (or the most recent) session, how many group members ; 
including yourself: 
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1* Gave due consideration to all seriously 
intended contributions of other group 
members ? ; f • . ' , A g 

2. Checked (by paraphrasing, etc.) to make sure 
they knew what was really .meant be fore . 

agreeing or disagreeing? A 1 

3. Spoke only for themselves and let others 

speak for themselves? a g 

4. •■ Viewed aH contributions as belonging *to 

the group, to be used or not Vs the* group 

decided? * A B 

5. Had the opportunity to participate in the 

group if tiey desired to do io? a B 

6. Tried tq^flnd'the reason if the group was 

having trouble getting work "done? a B 

7. Helped the^ group ma^ke decisions .openly 

rather than by default? , A B 

8. Helped bring conflict into the open so the 
group could deal with it? A 

9 m Leaked upon behavior which hindered group 

process as a group problem, rather than as i 

a "problem member?" , * A B 



.E 



E 
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or 



Selj ^2^ a small number of people to sit* in the. inner circle, 
Have^the central group attend to whatever is on the full 
9TOup 1 is agenda (d^c^sion # s^lls practice simulation, 
et£;T7^ 



Alternative 
Procedures : 1* 



Provide one or two empty chairs in the inside circle 
so that observers may join the activity on a' temporary, 
rotating basis* '". 

2 - M the small group will be discussing issues affecting 
tee full^roup, select participants to be as represent- 
ative as possible of the large group, - . 

3. Alternate observers and participants periodically. 



r 



• . ' V/ -,' ' ' 
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There are five dimensions; along which groups - typically develop and 
grow ; They have to do with clari ty about memb ership , influence , f Jeiir^s , • r ■: 
individual differences and prbduct^yity. People in new groups tend to_____ ? 
concern themselves with these dimensions in the order just given. : 
• Membership ■ — When you become part of a new group , the firs t ■^±ni^^ : -' r?: —^ 
ypu* re ap|' to care about is what it will mean to be a member- How will otherfe - 
expect yog to act? When should you speak and how do you go .about it? If «. 



laugh -or will- they think you were , 



you s a y sp rne t 

being serious? Is it all right to come late, to leave early, to smoke, to 
^dresi^a^ 

attitudes? Will membership in this group facilitate or conflict with other - 
roles you have In life? Will membership in this group be stimulating, 
boring, exciting, threatening, rewarding, inconsequential? 

Influence ~ As the meaning of membership becomes clearer, attention 
generally turns to questions of influence; Who is the leader of this group? - 
Is there a chairman? Will the "real leader" please stand up? How do deci- 
sions get mada? In what way 3 do -people try to influence each other? Are 
individuals open to letting others influence them? What opportunities are 
there for you to influence or carry leadership functions? Are there .indivi- 
duals in the group who care more about the power of being leaders than they 
do about the goals and issues of the group? . : 

Feelings — As norms of membership and influence become clear, the 
expression of feelings becomas increasingly important. When others like an 
idea or action, do they say so? Whan there is boredon, frustration or 
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anger, is this shared openly so that it can be worked out constructively? 1 
< Can you uxpres^ your filings' freely as they occur so you don't have to 

inappropriately? Do o'eopl, w^it until, they "get but the door" to tell 
° r two cdlleagues how they "really felt ^out the meeting"? Is the 
expression of negative feelings: aean : is honest feedback that can help, 
rather "than a destructive ^^1^4^^- expression of positive feel- 
ings seen as honest feedback, rather than simply trylng to Influence or " 
"gilding the lily." .' 

--unique experiences, knowledge and skills. Few groups seem to reach a 

. point where they take maximum advantage of thesflndividual differences. " 
.It -s rather common for members of a group to reach a level of sharing feel- ( 
f ings where each sees the others as likable because they are pretty much 

the same « himself . This is sometimes referredjo as the "honeymoon stage." 
If euougJwrust develops, the members may begin to be able to both recog- 

" 1Ze • lnd ValUe th ° ^dividual differences chat t e B ch possesses. A new set'* 

of questions cakes on moaning m rh* ^ Qrrt u^^ _ , ' - 

n n§ ' °3.tne. members, take time and effort to 

* learn about the experiences art i i-iiri&c t- i _, 

_ F ^nces,. autxtudes, knowledge, values, skills and 

ideologies of each other? Does each work =r k . . 

- cn work ac snaring his own ideas in order 

to get others' reactions and different ^v^ , . "' 

ai.rer.ntj/ays of looking at issues? Do they 

let each other know they appreciate the^e H-?f f« ' f 

r -^^ciaLi cnese differences e^en when they don't 

necessarily agree with them? 

... PrWtivity- -Mb.t -group, exist for a- purpose that' involve, some kind 
of, product. It might simply be to have fun toother. T ( . might fee bui l({ - 
better -»u*e trap- or to imprevFti.e learning experience Q F children.— ' 
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ences got worked out, Vgroup qan roach a. level of creative productivity. 



eas which \ 



Idfeas of dif f eraat individuals can be combined into better new id 

important .How 



txb one alone would have though/t -jqif These gues tiony b«c 
much enej^ 'are:\»^4£ter^^r^4ii^t 

as compared to energy spent on developing new ideas from combining old ones? 
.TjL_«if f pre, spent on diagnosing situations to bring out underlying issues? 

When problems are raised. :$> th,re a value f or working them through thorough^ 
- a s v .opposed^mov:tng^ck^^ 

seek your reactions and ideas? Do the' norms of the group's organization V 
support .time end ways for you to give your reactions and ideas? .A 
There are , two 

these five dimensions of its growth'. One concerns ^ask accomplishment. ' 
Task.. may J* .ccomplished efficiently or inefficiently, thoroughly or only , 
partially.- with high quality or in a shoddy manner. The other kind of 
result has to do with maintenance of the group, There may be high esprit 
de corps where ihaividuals are pleased and excited to -be- members . There— : 
may be confusion and frustration where individuals readily leave the group. 

\ ' - • - 
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, 1> Focusing and framings the problem J « \ " 

2. Evolving, participants so that their interests are represented 

3. Identifying some- resources -that will aid problem so 

'• ••v-- 1 -'"'; ' ' :.'.^;'> > ;^;' ••' \<-v- - .V; /; - '.V-'-'T '• v.". ; v ■.-[ ■/'■■';; .' :; ; ' : :/' . : .:.. v '' ; ,: , 

; Theory . . '.. . * * . -„ . ^ ' ^ ^% ~ _ 

1* Solving a problem involves three ^pes of inquiry % r * 

• " J .a^: , , <3eciding >^at is desired (the goal) Y;* 

-b. deciding what the present' "state is j what forces are - ' : 

contributing Ltq^t^e..p what obstacles there — ^_ 

are to its solution 



c, deciding what actions; .ought -to happen if the goal is to 
be achieved • - • • '•" f . •• / • : " 

2* When a group aids in problem solving (policy development) 
it is possible to ensure* fc 

a- lots of ideas , ; 

• b.~ • better ideas ' • . 

c m a creative pooling of ideas for more realistic 

forecasting : .•' .' "v . .1. : .yy: "- ."- v. . -~~7~~ ~~: ' ~: "■ :~ z : : : " 



3, These potential advantages may not be realised if /gifoup . 

• members ; .. ........ .. : ..* ■ ■ 

a. hold back their ideas if r ^: ^ 

b. engage simultaneously in the different typ^s of inquiry 

4. Advantages may be best realised i^the group convener: 

a* organises the. problem for presentation 
^ b. involves group members; in all three types' oS inquiry 
at an early stage of problem solving - , . 

o* keeps everyone engaged in the same level of inquiry 



Describing the Problem • 

A problem is toe discrepancy between ^what ^s desired" and 
"what is." The problem statement should- *" 
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t describe concretely the goal that is not hmixtq reached 

;_,:=;. ; b. ^ describe the situatios as Ut is now " ; ^ : -^P-^ 

2 * In vol ving group members in r ^-V>V*;V;. : v.-^. ;>;"•; :'K-=v- 

a. Identifying -' ■ ^V'-..' 

14 Present and discuss the problem statement, checking 
to be sure that each group member understands the 
; goal. % ; - *V-" : -->" ' 

. ; 1. ; Ask group members to list subgoals needed to v 

1 , , - the main goal. 

• ^ /^t ( F ind ? put* what other items anyone would like to have 

considered. , , , " 

4, List sources of information that can help 
accomplish subgoals* 

b. Clarifying ; ' : ' 



1- Order. the items according t^o similarity* 

2 - Code each item for the amount of time required and 
for whether the item involves* a report, discussion, 
or some other action. 

3. Fill in the gaps ™Have you planned to make a deci- 
sion before planning to obtain relevant information? 

c. Selecting 

1* Group the items according to time blocks. 

2. Eliminate redundancy, - ■ ' 

3- Establish priorities and sequencing. 

4. Check to see if each participant understands the . 
agenda tnd believes that his resources will be used* 



2B0 



.;r'i-- ••: • • •■-V--;; •,= -•■;-„-:.:,..-.■ -^^^-•v^^'ii .. . ...... :■-> :■ ^■■■.■^ : .- ;. .- ,a v., •, . 

• ' ' - . .•'•'■-•-••<4 ! ' : -.: ' :• ,> ,'• " : ' ;; v I- 1 :.'. "vV : ^~/-W:"-v ' ;V \; ;f - —'.•;/•-•;'.•'. : >V ; . •-• • - ;. .V ••• -->■. 

FUNCTIONS, ,Tfl*T HELP GROUPS 

For a. group to be effective ,• these functions must take place Anv " 

these /^t lons are omitted, the effectivenesrSf the 
% ?Lt I Y * rou P member needs to be prepared to fill any 

of these functions whenever it appears helpful to the group. . 

^S?^ ^^f' ''^^^'^ group get started; proposing 
!2 Mg : « W « S/ , new definitions of the proble^ B ; 



already been dUscussed 



Seeking Information s ; : asking^ clarif icatioh of suggestions ' L < 
that have bee » «a«e requesting additional information 

of opinions offered ?,, : " .■>**.""- ^ ^ * * 



Giving information i off .ring useful inf conation; relating one's 
own experience to illustrate a point 

Giving Opinion, stating an opinion concerning a suggestion - 
pressing what one thinks or feels, rather tnan offLing further 



Elaborating i offering; further clarifications of points, tryina 
to "spell out" what other members Have already f aid / or tdletp 
the group imagine how a proposal would work if adopted; 

, Coordinating ; showing relationships among ' different kinds of 
ideas;. trying to pull ideas and suggestions together; trying to 
draw together the activities of various . subgroups - 

Suanarising t. pulling together related ideas or suggestions- 
restating suggestions after the, group has discussed them; ' 
organising ideas so the group will know what it has said 

Testing workability , making application of suggestions to real 
situations; examining the practicality and workability of ideas- 
trying to help the group test a proposed decision for workability 
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- ' GOAL CO^IrUENCY 



A school sys tern cannot be all things to 'all people . Considering the staff in 
your school sy tern, the financial support;! or the sys tern, the jkinds of children: 
who a t tend the s chools , and the attitudes o£ the ccromiuni ty , what wouit£ you feel 
are the, ^©ur :^piimary objectives towards which; effo 

school system during *the ne^t two years? Put 11 1 1 * by the most important s **2*'; 
by- v^he neKt most^ and : !, 4 ,f ;> : f q r *i the 'neiE tlmos t " 

ii^qrtmty Remember^ you a^ ■ thinking of objectives for this school system^-/ 
for the nixt two years ^ Use only the numbers l t 2, ^3, 4 to show* th^ fotir.i 
objectives you feel are primary. Leave? the other items blank/ V ■ ^ 

a. Reducing ^the~ dr^tit ¥ffi v " : ■ - ^ . / . 

b»— — -Improving attention to basic skills in the first three grades 

c, Improving attention to physical health and safety of students 

d. — Increasing children's" motivation and desire to learn v 

g » _ Improving learning opportunities for disadvantaged children 

g»_ .Improving discipline "and the behavior of •'difficult" children 

h « — —Improving the quality of student academic achievement at all levels 
i « ^ I mproving children 1 s • adherence to moral and ethical standards 
j — Improving learning opportunities for gifted or talented~children 

k„ .Other. , , . , .specif yr " " ; • , " ■" T . " '-" '- ' . . 

h" . - : -~ ~ . • ■ " ■ " ■ 

Please think of the person (or group) to whom a^e you immediately responsible 
(for example, your prineipalvor department head if you are a teacher: particular 
central office admfcis trati€n if you ire a principal and so on.) Write the 
position of this person (or group) here (not names). Position of person or 
group to whom I am mainly responsible; , . 

Now here is the same list- of objective again* This time, please estimate how 
the person whose position you have written above would answer it, Put "1" 
to show your estimate of what he or she would regard as the most important 
objective for the next two years, "2" by the next most, and so on. Use only 
the numbers 1, 2, 3 S 4 and leave the rest blank, If you are not sure, give 
your best gue^s as to what the person f s primary objectives for the system are. 

a * Reducing the dropout rate 

b* Improving attention to basic skills in the first three grades 

£• Improving attention to physical health and safety of students 

d. Increasing children f s motiygLtion and__des_ire__t_p leant _ 

e. ... Improving learning opportunities for disadvantaged children 
f* Increasing the percentage of college attendance by seniors 
g, Improving discipline and the behavior of "difficult" children 
Ji. Improving the quality of student academic achievement at all levels 
i* Improving children's adherence to moral and ethical standards 
j . Impreving learning opportunities, for gifted or talented children 
k. Other. ,spsAt<y " " 
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ERIC 



£ S^pup funetions tatter if members are cltaf ibout whit kinds of iehavior 
thay . ixptctof each r other as group members .V ^>v--^V^ ; r c V'' •;' v '^.- ; 

Here are some samples of agreements a group might . make, ~1. ; ^ _ ; T ' . / \ ./ 

1* Confidentiality: ^tai^^g ^ me^^ of this 

group, I understand that I may report anything that happens in the group 
if I do not name oi^ientif y individual members in connection with 

_ "• i incidents . that might embarrass or reflect unfavorably upon them, r 

2 . Directness: If I am dissatisfied with the way the group is goings I w* 11 
report my react ions-direct ly to the members when it is in session. 

. If pother member tells me of Ms dissatisfaction outside of a^regular _ : 
- — sea^iotfwlth the group, r win the matter at a 

regular session. 

3, Survey: Any member may ask for a survey at any time. The requesting 
member states what he wants to know from the total group. Others then 
paraphrase or clarify the topic until all are clear what they are being — 

asked * Each person briefly states his current position on the topic in 

two or three sentences- : 

A survey is not a vote,; It does not bind the group or its members* 

A survey must be taken at the time it is requestedi it suspends any other 
activity, * 



TASKi Your group should now discuss and decide: 

1- Whether you wish to make any group agreements - 
2m If so, what they shall be 



/ 
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iaiciitlngi Frooosing 
tasks or goals"; defining 
a group problemi suggesting 
a procedure or ideas for 
solving a problem,,.. 




•it 








p 




■" ' 


._. ?,* . _Inf onna tion or. opinion.. ; ....... 




















seeking; reouestins fieti* 
seeking relevant informa- 
tion about a group concern; 
stating a belief; giving 
suggestions or ideas , 


■ 


3- Information or opinion 
giving; offering facts; 
providing relevant informa- 
tion about group concern; 
stating a belief; giving 
suggestions or ideas* 


- 




-- ; ■ 












T 


4, Clarifying or elaborating! 
Interpreting or reflecting 
ideas and suggestions; 
clearing up confusions; ln^ 
dicating alternatives and 
issues before the group; 
giving examples, 


















5* Summarizing: Pulling to- 
gether related ideas; rs^ 
stating suggestions after 
group has discussed then; 
offering a decision or 
conclusion for the group 
to accept or reject, 










* 








6* Consensus testing! Sand- 
ing up "trial" balloons to 
see if group is naaring a 
conclusion; checking with group 
to see how much agreement has 
been reached, • ^ 






\ 
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GROUP OBSERVER'S REACTION VhEET (Use one sheet for each activity) 



I fait this group: 

1* 1 Never got the idea 
. _ of jthe : task, cl^ar ^ 



Understood what it was '> 
aupp^^^ to do ^ ;-. r . : r . r : 



2 - Was interested in 
doing *;this task 



Was not interested in- 
attempting this task ■ ; 



3. Encouraged the participation 
; . . ; , l^d c ontribu tion ,q £ -all- - - * - 
members 



Was dominated by one w ^ 
exclusion of the others 



Functioned with hostility 
or internal competition 



Had a cooperative 
atmosphere 



Was assisted by having 
group roles of recorder 
and observer functioning 

Recorder: 



Was hindered by group 
role assignments of 
recorder and/or observer 



Observeri 



Gonaflents or ideas ' 
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Observe your group with skills in mind^ - Emtii^m 4he ^zmm te ^i^ ' ^' 
groups Mmm eafch' ©n#^- Cheek it. 7 - 

• U .i^ei^rsaUfli -; metie r . (smW 

- FsriphfMing . 1 2 3 4 5 # T 
tteek per seasides 

* •jSp yaj P tfl's directly / ' 1 2 3 4 J 6 7 

* Hot repetitious . . v • 

• .' • . 1 • v. . v "•. ■." -i « 

3* Openness : • • _ _ . " ■ 

- Spontaneous . 
. - Reports own strengths* , 

- Reports feelings 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



4# : Trust: ' -* - » 
— — ^ Tries- out others ideas - ^ - - - -— - - . ^ — ^ 5 ^ ^ 

- Asks for help ' 

'* s 5* Feedback: ,. 

- Aeke for reaction to self , • 12 3 4 5 6 7~" 
» Sl^rms feedback ia us efui ways , 

* toportt whea helped 7 

^* Airareness of Ova Behavior! 
• ^ AeJmovledges personal reactions ; w 1 2 3 4 5 # 7 

. - Oses reactions In deciding bow to 
behave • 

7* Experimenting with Own Behavior: 

- f akin g and evaluating new roles I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

- — Idenrf ilea need lor shifting roles 

* Reports personal meanings of role 

- asks for fmmdback, on role ^gfc^g 

S« Contributing to Croup's Awareness of 

^■"V 7 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 • 

— — Ha lis attention to *?hat is happening \ 

* Off arm own views of what . ia , • 
happening 

* Rais es questions abenc what is 
-happening _ = __ 

5. Pretties Solving If fectivenesa/i 

!- Knows and uses problem soling tsols 1 ™2 " 3 "4 5 6 "7 

* Helps group make decisions 

* Initiates prebles solving activity 

10. Helping Group Maigfa fan efl! • 

* Expresses f eeliag 

* Asks others to ^express feeling 
Supports others e*pre§sioa oi 

s feelings ? ' ' 

11- Group Dia^ostic Abiiitv; 

- tep lains whv things happen 1 2 3 4 5 # 7 

- Involves group ia producing * 
diafpostic iaformation aheut itjeif 

- laterprats diagsosia/es facilitate 

corrective action / 

/....-•:-■ 
12* Overall Sf factiveaais W a Group Member % 

" Invites group to evaluate how it ia 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

doing 

- Suggests resQurees for iearnini 266 * 

- ^ciUUz^ using resources of the f^CJ fOpy ftMfiH ftp! f 

group v • ^^Siilmll^^wtt^a^s . 



1 2 3 4 5 # 
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" j " • •,- "• GROUP - PROCESS' CHECKLIST; Y : ':'.- " y U:' ? : : • 

Ff^iodicaliy^ it amy be usafui for each group member to chsck percep- 
tions of the group process by circling the appropriate number bri a 
scale of -i to; Sv ; .' 7 •• ;v /' : - 

:.\ .- ' 5 — Operating Ideally . : : * / 

' -\ X m Missing Completely 



1. 



LISTENING 



a. 



Members don't really / 
listen to. one, anotherr- 
they interrupt and don*' t 
try to understand others, 

OPEN COmfUNl CATION 

Members are guarded or 
cautious in .... discussions - ---- 



3* * MUTUAL TRUST AND COOTIDENOE 



Members evidence suspicion 
of one another's motives. 



All members' really 
- li sten and- try - hard 
to understand. 



Members express both 
thoughts and feelings 
openly. 



5 Members trust one another 
and do not fear ridicule 
or reprisal. / 



5, 



ATTITUDES TOWARD DIFFERENCES WITHIN GROUP 

Members avoid arguments , 1 2 3 4 5 
smooth over differences , 
suppress or avoid conflicts. 



MUTUAL SUPPORT 



Members search f or> 
respect, and accept dif-"" 
ferences and work through 
them openly--they are not 
pressured to conform* ; 



Members are defensive 
about themselves and their 
functions « 



5 Members are able to givp 
and receive help. 



INVOLVEIffiNT^PARTICIPATION 



Discussion is dominated by 1 
a few members . 



5 All members are involved , 
free to participate in 
any way they choose. 
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Subj met matter and dedi* 
sions are controlled by 
the chairperson , ■; ' - " 



S. ■•''■'/FtaXDIKTST 

Tiim group im locked in on 
established rules and 
members find it hard, to 
change procedures , L - * 



All members accept 
/responsibility for pro* 

ductiv© discussion and 
* for ASoii ions , * 



Members readily ehanfe 
procedures in* response 
to new situations. 



USE OF MEMBER RESOURCES 

abilities, and experience 
not utilised. 



10, OBJECTIVES OR PURPOSES 




,X.,,_2 r ^3 -i -4 —5 Each- member- s-'knowledgeT'* 
•' k -abilities, and experience 
are fully utilized* 



-Objectives are not clear 
or not understood- and 
there is no . commitment 
to them- 



Objectives are clear, 
are Guilder stood, and* ' 
there is full commitment 
*to them, 



Should your group wish to analyze its process, have each member anony- 
mously rate each variable on the scale of from 1 to 5. Average the 
ratings for each variable and discuss those which appear at 3 or lower. 
It may also be useful to -indicate the highest and lowest rated variables 
and discuss those on which the range between high and low is unusually 
wide. • • -- - - ..._„-,.-.,. ; •• -- = J 



A GROUP PROCESS OTECKLIST 
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HELPER-HELPEE RELATIONSHIPS IN CROUPS DEVELQPINB PROBLEM STATEMENTS " .W'""'' 

The development of problem statements is no different ..than many other - ; . * 
tasks- a group prpduct tends to be^better Chan chat produced by a single 
" iftdividuai # However, for a group' to work together as tekm 9 " ear tain roles' 
rnnst be; pi«£$&;^^ f 
roles , helper ^nd h^pee^ ; Those roles must be played in a helpful* 
cooperative^ Below are listed t art ain ;behayibts or " 

fc ^S ng coygring each role • Participants should; ;frequently check 
themselves ^o :«e if they stay within the role ; Ifc is permUssable to 
raise the question withinthe small group if members are not playing 
Aeir proper r die, . 

HELPEE: " ■ — ' - ; : - 

The helpee * s role is to get as much 'value in developing his own product .. • 
or improving the product as he can from the helpers. The following types of 
behaviors seem to assist in this process; 
• Are you being clear? : > , 

Do, you take time to clarify? ; ■'. 

~ " Are ^olf ^usiS|^Wiai" i aKd ^€^mB^tS^ ^m^md^£tQ^T^ " — — 

Are you being direct and to the point? . 
Are you checking to see whether the others have heard? 
What kind of non-verbal behaivor are you using? 

Are you indicating how you want to be helped! in wfiat way or style 

(as "argue with me", "tell me what you .have heard," "ask: me questions") ? 
J Are you letting helper know when yqu have been helped? : ^ 

Are you letting helper know in what ways he has been helpful? 

Are you letting helper know when he has~nbt been helpful? 
." . Are you letting helper know what you need to be helped? 

HELPER t K " . 

The helpers role is a sort of inquiry process to help She helpee develop * 

his own product* The helper is not there to argue for his point of view but 

to clarify, develop and guide the helpee. As helper ask yourself questions 

like the following: 

Am I listening? * 

Do I "ask the helpee to repeat? . _ 

Have I asked the helpee ^tb^illustrate? 

Do I "repeat what I have heard to see if I am getting it right? 
Do I seem to understand? 

What non-verbal clues am I giving the helpee? 
Do I press for specifics and .clarification, 

Do I give. the helpee clu es (verbal or non-verbal) confirming understanding? 
" B° I direct or re-direct analysis in new and productive^direc tions ? 
Do I provide closure by confirming when he is gettin^chings clearly? 
Do 1 ask for illustrations? 

Am I being supportive (not just being nice)? 

INTERACTION BETWEEN HELPER AND HELPEE ; ■ 

Both helper and helpee need to" ask A ems elves questions such as the 
following to see if they are leveling with each others 
Are you really following each other? 

Are you maintaining continuity or jumping from one r tM ,,g to another? 
> Are you Recking for understanding? * * 

Are you doing the job of clarifying the problem you are working on? 
Have you noticed times when you did or said something that caused 

the others to become actively involved? . " 

Have- you done or said things that caused others to become less active 

and withdrawn? OC>n 
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ifel^FDIi QUESTIONS FOR FACILITATING 
GROUP INTERACTION jAOT) DISCUSSION* 



The questions below can ussd) to help clarify ideas arid to facilitate 
grow discussion'* '■ 1 

1* To clarify -purpose V ask : 

» Wiat ii.your goal in suggesting or using this idea? 
'/;,"....;• What: toe you after? ' * ^ 

• Why would you be doing it? ? 
2* TQ dlmrify definitions , ask v * 

- * What do ^ou mean when you say that . - ,*? '. . ■' 

• What would be some examples of your idea? 4 ■* 
3 - . To clarif y the sources of someone's ideas, ask \_ 

• What : groups or authors agree with you? - * - • V . 

• Where were these ideas started? ^ c . - 

• Whe^e could we get data to support your ideas? / 

• Is that based on personal experience , on data, or on both? 
4 * To expand information about the idea, ask 

•. Could we hear more? I y 

m ^Hdw might we find out more about your views? 

• How can we help you build your ideas? • "" 

• E° you have other reasons for saying that? 

^ * / 

• What would f be examples of your idea? 



4, 

. *These materials have been adapted from the works of Sid, Simon 
of Temple University, Louis Raths of the University of Maryland, and 
Merril Harmin of Southern Illinois University. t " 
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TO clar ify how long the person has held an idea / ask 

Is this, a current belief ^ you hoia? ; 
• J^i; ycm been CfeeliJi^ this> way long? > 



7 



a. 



• y*, "y^^ that? ;'v:r.,;;;: : 

To clarify crucial factors, ask 

• Which event was most significant in causing you to feel this 

••.•.•way?"-..;'"'. 

- " : : : ; ^'^fr' ;v:- • "■ . ■ v .---'V ■■ ... y-;. . / 

What incident aided you most in forming your point of view? 
P 0 ^^ out inconsistencies, ask -., ■ _ . _ _ _ _ — „,-^„_/ "„_,; : „ 

• Is tills consistent with Other points of view you have expressed? 
To question the usefulness of an idea, ask / 

• Would it be beneficial for us? - 

• Could we nupce that idea work for our group? / 

• Is it something you (value) (like) (need)? • 

• What are some bad aspects of the idea? 
To consider consequences ask 

» If we were to use your idea, what might we anticipate? 

• If implemented, would your idea create a better situation? 

• Where will you idea take us? 

To clarify the strength of an idea, ask ' ^ 

• '> How sure are you? 

• Could any other points of view be valid? 

W* To consider alternatives, ask 

j 

• What other choices mi^ht the group make? 

• Was this your only choice? *" 

• What other possibilities are there? 

4 - 271 . 

HEI^FUL QUESTIONS FOR FACILITATING * 

GROUP INTERACTION AND DISCUSSION = * " " ■ 



10, 



/ 
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12 - ^ PQi-nt out simil arities and dissimilarities of ideas , ask 

'Mt^&& "■ ''■ =;'*• .: ^ :^^"?v^ys: A* Y©ur idea si^ila^ to Bill ' mT ' * 

• .Can one of you recall the facts we discussed? 

• ■ Q P n play baclc the data we have uncovered? ; ^ 
To provide an oppor tunity for insight and evaluation , ask ; 

• If given the opportunity to present this idea again, what 
would you do differently? 



14, 



15, 



• How did you feel while we were discussing this idea? ' 

• Would you share an idea with this group aga^n? 

to encourage people to share other~ ideas V ask questions which would 

• help a group test to- see if one member's belief is universally 
accepted .. • - 

• test- limitations of a person's ideas - - 

• - give a Person tee chance to list exceptions to his or her ideas 

• encourage a person to list alternatives to an idea 

• bring out evidence counter to a person's ideas 

• cause a group to locate inconsistencies in a proposal 

• cause persons to inspect the credibility^ their information 
sources jfh 



HELFFUL QUESTIONS FOR FACILITATING 
STO INTERACTION AND DISCUSSION 
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• HOW PRODUCTIVE ; GROUPS ACJ^fe : * 



^y" are momm ^groups aore. : surtiisl^ than others? • why are some groups 
able '^ r i*i%;t^ have worked 

witA s3to»b^ and, studied, group behavior report these differe^ieMi 



In Productive Groups 

1 v t : ; People liJtin iM atten- 
_ tien t© one .another. d - * 

2* People discuss the subject at 
harid. " 



3- 



4. 



6* 



7. 



8, 



^Eye^one Vs_ideas.,ancL: suggest 
tibris are welcomed . 



Everyone has a chance £© state 

his or her views . - -- 

* . •._ • > . 

The group uses its agenda as a 
guide for discussion* 



One or two members are 
appointed to summarise the 
discussion and to see that 
everyone has had a chance 
to speak. * • m . . V 

Members know and use problem- 
solving steps, 

Jr ■ ; 

Members are clear about group 
decisions and committed" to 
them. 



In Leas Productive Grbups 

■ People^-doT not listen and- all : 

tend to talk at the- same; timevcr 

2. The discussion jumps from one 
idea to another. " _ v . 

^3 v~ Some *m^ 

"to count, "so tnese people do 
. not act as if they really- belong 
#1 to the group. * 

... ■ - * 

4. One or two people do all the 
. talking. 

%y The agenda is not clear and " 
there is no written guide for 
discussion. "•" •• ' "" 

6 . No one summarizes or checks to , , 
see if everyone who wants to. 
speak has actually spoken. 
Discussions go on and on until 
people get tired- . 

7 . No order is followed for identi- 
fying and solving problemsV 



8. 



Decision makings is muddy arid 
people are not cfammitted to the 
group's plans* , 



Mapted from "Besearch Utilising Problem Solving , ,f Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory \ 
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TOW TO ! IU AN AGENDA ^FOfe A CS iffiEKHG 



Building an agenda for a CG mittinf invslvii the baiie: idea that people have 
a right* to : influence decisions which- affect them* Ebeperienced community 
developers suggest using: the following steps W b 

malting, ;.'\:;.^y : ' r ; S " ^.•v'-:;"^ f " ;V ; 7>':'.(; :v . = 'V" \ K - 



1- The Program Associate reviews the group 1 s progress, as 
well as the skill txaining and resources it might need j 
then the PA gathers resources for .the next meeting. 



2. 



The PA prepares a temporary agenda: to accomplish what he or 
she feels is a reasonable target for the next meeting, reviews 
this agenda, then TEARS IT UP AND THROWS IT AWAY,; 

The PA and the CG chairperson meet to discuss the group's 
current needs and tasks and the activities/ processes , and 
resources that might be useful, > 




^ * Together, the PA and chairperson build a temporary agenda P . 

discuss who could % conduct each activity, arrange for or gather 
resources needed to do the activities, review the temporary 
5 / agenda, then either discard it or print: up* a clearly labeled 
TEMPORARY agenda to pass out to the entire group,,/ . - 

5 , At the beginning " of the meeting , : the chairpersdri" brief ly • '' ' 
■ % - reviews the group 1 s heeds and tasks and leads a. discussion of 
the suggested activity and processes^ ihen, with members 
contributing ideas and suggested items, the group builds an 
agenda -for the meeting. This can be done most easily on a % 
blackboard or newsprint so it is visible to everyone, 

lis set of activities takes more time than if one or two people were to 
3uild a fixed agenda, but it accomplishes several ends, It applies the 
skills and information of the PF , team to the tasks, and problems of the 
.group* It utilizes the chairperson's special. knowledge of local c ir cums tances , 
Also the information, ideas, and skills of the: entire group are" tapped, and 
an persons involved have an opportunity to influence Activities in which 
they are to take part* This, is an important aspect of the FRI Process, 

A PA needs to be ready to intervene actively if the chairperson has difficulty 
iin building an agenda with, a group. The activity is best conducted rapidly, 
but without ignqring - any contributions from the €|roup, If only a few people 
oppose .an activity or idea-, the chairperson or a S A can seek their permission 
to at least jtxy ,it since much of. toe group is interested. 

Sometimes group members ^eei that items from previous meetings need to be 
finished, If these i temp" are not added to the agenda, some other way of 
recognizing. their validity can be used- - It "is important that this activity 
be friendly and open and not take up long periods of time. /It is essential 
however, that all group members understand that each of . them is welcome to 
, influence" the work of the group. V , 



i 
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? HOW to BUILD EVALUiJf ION PLANS •', ' * ; • 

V 0^^^^^9 n ^y eusong: other tilings f 'the process of determining if 
you have done what ydu wanted to \ do (reached your objectives) . 
In order to find out; how close you came .to' doing what you wanted to do» 
ypu mat collect some information (often called data) and decide what 



it "tells you about what has been accomplished (interpreting data) / All 
evaluation techniques , from a simple iiead count of graduates from a 
program to complex statistical measures* are just various ways of doing 
these tasks, Remember that the best evaluation is one that helps in 



.decision making. Gather only information ^which wili actually assist you 
in making decisions about the program in question- 

... ' " ■ - " > V. : • . - 

A simple, but useful, system for building an evaluation plan is a * . 

four-column chart: 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVE 



WRat you intend 
to accomplish or* 
to have happen 



PROCEDURES^ 



What you . 
intend to 
do to make 



it happen 



- 2 



DATA -fo BE 
COLLECTED 
AND WHEN 

Indicators 
of success 
_or_ how you . 
will determine, 
when you have 
done or 
accomplished 
what you ... 
wanted 



HOW THE DATA 
WILL BE USED 



What decision 
will it help 
with . - 



1* Program objectives. Any new program needs clear (but not complex) 
S objectives, Host results of a new progrftn should not be und3cpected. 
State as simply as possible wtmt it is you hope to accomplish, when you 
will have, it done, what 1 conffitions you will do it under , and hoif completely 
ybu will have to accomplish your objectives to consider your program a 
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success. These statements- of objectives are often most useful if each 
la just one or a few sentences long, and are written In simple 
language th^ e^ . 

2- FroceduresV This column tells how you plan to accomplish your 
purposes. It is often useful to further divide this column into 
~ ' lv How-you intend~to do'- something;™ and — - — — - -._ 



2 9 How you actually do something, and fill the second part J 
in as the program is in action. This will be a great help to people 
trying to do similar things latere as well as helping you make good 



decisions during and after the" progrW. " ~ " ~ ~ **■ - 

• . ■ i ■ ■ . .". = -.-. 

3* Data t o be Collected and When , The beat data is that which will 
help .people make decisions of various kinds about the program. Early 
in the program these decisions will be around questions such ast "Does 
it seem to be going the way we intended? What might we tinker with to 
make it work better? Do we need more or different reaourees (or people) 
to make it go the way we had intended? Are there any unexpected 
results which need attention?" In general, the question is, "How are 
we doing? Decisions at the end of the program are more often: "Did 
we do what we said we wanted to do? Was it, worth it in human and/or 
economic terms? What would we want to change if we did it again? 
Would we want to do it again at all?" Signs jbf success (called indica^ 
tors) which help to answer these questions mim ones you will want to 
list in building your evaluation plan, Youfr evaluation plan should 
provide for the* collection of , data at regular points throughout the 
program <to help make the key declaims* If points in the program at 

identified in advance, it will help 



which decisions will be made can be 
your evaluation planning a great de^ 




'C&: : : ^ that che people ' 

involve^; the program agree, to^ether^ili: ho i r ^ decisions : 

' Determ*^ together what it would be useful to know, then find 0 r *■ : 
^construct ways of collecting that data. A rongh, homemade measure of 

„ what you^ want .to know that will really he uied U more Valuable than an 
:^.™ i i?:\&S§ a * at deveibped by sopecne else that yields information 
°° ° ne "* e f.-" •Plain counting is often the most useful 

"Twenty-five perj^t increase in daily attendance," or "five boys with 
reform school experience graduated from high school this year when none 

..^^Tl ^-^4 £ - ^?y?iL±'£^:^^,&* y° u «aiiy 

want to know. ; Again, try to [identify ahead of time points during the r 
project when such ■indicators lan help tell you how it is going, so you 
. can make decisions about changing things, continuing them, adding, 
resources, etc. , to make a good program better. ■ 

4 * Hw the data will be used . Explain brpfly what kinds of decisions 
each type of collected data will assist. Thinking this through can help 
eliminate extra or overlapping types of data and data collection processes, 
in order, to do only that which will be used. Improved programs are the t 
intended aim of evaluation. Taxing ♦ the ^ogram staff and resources to 
collected data which will not b| used, weakens the program. Careful '■■ 
Planning before data is collected will save time, tempers, money , ""^pe r 
and frustration. 

Many more eomplext patterns for evaluation exist. If your project 
has complicated goals,, or you need information for decision making which 
you can't figure out^a way to get, your local or state educational ' 
research and evaluation specialists can be consulted, or text about 
evaluation studied. |If you think .you want data analysis* in statistical , ■ 
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\ : j tacit^ y (because ydu wt suw; you toow ^how |o use it) ,be sure you 
invo lve some one in your planning* /'who has been doing such analysis 
regular iy and recently. He can help you design your data coll 
instruments so that it is easy to put the data on a computer. If you 
don't do this before the da.ta collection begins, it is often very time- 
consuming (and expensive) to redo it later. y 

■ * * > 

11an your final report now 

- ■ w 

Build an outline of your final report during the planning stage, 

.... ^ to remind yourselves of > information .you will want .to gather, during the 

project. Your final evaluation report w£ll include a description of 

the data collected, the analysis and consideration those results were 

given, and the decisions that were made because of the results. 

Unexpected results ^pf the program should be included, It should also 

contain some indication of how the project affected the people and 

institutions mose closely associated with it* The total impact of the 

program should be indicated as clearly (and as succinctly) as possible 

Recommendations - for changes, continuation, or discontinuation should 

be made* 
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Samulata.Qns,ar^, approximations of reality which enable people: to' practise 
responding to real situations spontaneously and eompettntely —without = 
being ^imited to predeters^ned , ^presciibed ways of doing so- Experienoe 
in designing ind^nnin^iiM^ eah be i useful when preparing" 
£or eoneil or boa^ ^es entaAiohs , ; Ci :t./:j/-^:VV,;./^,, r T ji^ .:, J : ;;..:,-,v :_.^.. ; v-.i::. = -; 

Steps in Building Simalationii O^.'"^ • ■ ' ; y," ; 

1. State what you want to learn or practice. Be as specific as 

, , possible • ;■'-.,.,'.:..;- :."- ; '-•' - ■ . .... : 

• . * ' ■ ■ ' ' • *■ » :-.-.= ■ =i 

J. Identify t^e situation, tea isiuisV th« events you expect to 
confront and for which you want practice. What do you expect 
will happen? What do you hope will happen? What do you fear 
•' might happen? ■ . 

3. List who is involved in the situation or events, Sketch out 
, the roles and the behaviors of those involved. Sketch them in 
enough detail so that someone can play each role,. Plan to have 
- - - '- - the simulation. 



4 - List specific events to which participants can react. 

• . . . , • 

5. List specific things for observers to watch for, 

6. Decide how feedback from observers -and your own reactions can 
be most effectively used. ' L -\ " ~" ; ' - " - • " 



7* Estimate the time required to enact the simulation, 
3, Clarify the sequence of actions in the simulation/ 
9- Prepare for the simulation: " . ■ . . ' 

the room to approximate the real situation-, 



• Have the person or persons playing » themselves " . or epare for 
the simulation ^with coaches who help them with their roles 
and with the Interpretation of what Happens* 

• " Hatae other participants prepare for their roles, 

e Have observers prepare to make observations* using kudio- 
visual equipment, if available, 

10. Run .the simulation* 

11 ■ Report the observations and feedback about the simulation, ^ 
analyse and interpret what happened, explore alternative ways 
of handling the situation, and clarify what was learned, 

12- Rerun the simulation, trying out other people where appropriate; 
discuss what you think was 'learned, other possible approaches, 
and other ways of responding in the simulation, 
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^ ^ or : !, TOTOMNt3" se^iqn • 

* "T^ S A°W^??. bemused, t© help, group {aembers * r .. 
, bu^ or share/ perceptions as 

a method of getting to know one -another* fhe following list of procedures 
is suggested, but any of a .variety of rearrangements or variations of 
subject matter can accomplish the same purposes* ? 

o Discuss with the group the idea of examining the subject \ 
of their interest (school , community, political party , 
business venture) in a new way just to see what the group 
can come up with,- / - 

o For a warmup to the main task, suggest the f olllowing : 
\ "aigini^our' ideal spouia— Uit i few chirictisiitisi 

on paper. Next imagine an ideal job (something other than 
the main interest of the group) and list a few char ac- 
, ■. . ... .* . ter istics _ on pap^: _ 

° Lead the group through a short Imaginary tafip, such as,* 
"Imagine it is y ears from how" (longer than one or 

two years) , and you are hovering in a helicopter over 
your ideal community. You can see everything about it— 
what it looks like, how it operates, how people in it 
think and feel f what it accomplishes. It is your own 
community changed into, everything you could want it to be, 
Spend a few minutes observing this "ideal community in 
your mind i then jot down sentences about what you* see, 
< noting everything you can that helps to tell why it is 

your ideal*" . — — — • 

' \j . 

o Group into trios; share your notes* Together, build a 
short list of ideal characteristics about which you all 
agree or which one person feels strongly are vital. Agree 
°n the order of importance of these items and number them 
to indicate the order*/ 

° Share the lists with the large group, either one at a time, 
with discussion or brains troming. During this time, 
combine the lists,. 

o Use either the discussion or the lisf'to lead into goal- 
^ setting or problem-solving activities. The list can be 

" prioritised, by the. gjjpup in a number of ways, or the items 

can be assigns^ to categories and used as an idea list for 
work, - ' . 

"EhiB, is a, simple exercise chat can be used with any type of group on any 
topic, The materials required are. pencils and paper and perhaps a 
blackboard or newsprint* It is easily .conducted in one hour and can be 
comfortably done^ with good results in^yne-half hour if the lists have a 
limited number of items ^ (three t© five), , It is sometimes helpful to build 
simple worksheets for the group to write on* if barriers to the ideas will 
be listed along with the ideas themselves. This sort of form can also be 
modified* The attached sample .. was used* with a group. 
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"• •■ ■ .' ■ ; ■ . * •'.••*' •■ '- - ; - • : •. -' 

" ?ou havt bean gone from your community for a few years and are 
now returning* What didges, would you hope* ; to see in" the Community? 
List them in the left column." 



Changes (Your Ideals) 
(List in order of importance ) 


"' Obstacles To Changes , 


1- 1 

* 

- > 


1, , .. . 

( - 


a. 

*• ' „; _; : . 


4 


3, 


3, . 



HOW TO CONDUCT A "VISIONS OF POTENTIAL 11 • 

OR "FtJTURING" SESSION ,3 
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----- => - You^ ideals 

( List in order of importance) 



Obstacles To Ideals 



4, 



5, 



"Now, in the right-hand column, list the most serious obstacles that 
may hav% kept these ideals from occurring, lf 

Form small groups and share 1 and 2. 

Ask groups to report and record on newsprint - clarify if needed* 



Prioritize list, - 

Problem solving methods such as Force Field Analysis can be used to begin ^ 
examining these issues and advising a plan of action *_ ■ 



HOW TO CONDUCT A "VISIONS OF POTENTIAL" 
OR "TOURING" SESSION # 



i, 1 

0' 
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•-* ■ - IDEALS 
(SMALL CTOOT NO, 



List all individuals ' ideals obstacles. Avoid duplications. 
i™ajiii thi ititiffiinti. but bi careful net to change the peaning* 
We do not want; problems or solutions at this time , 



Ideals 

(List in order of importance) 



3, 



Obstacles to Ideals 



3. 
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.. •• '.=.'•; ^ •' 


•■ * • : Ideals 

( List in order of importance ) 


Obstacles To Ideals >- 


• •• •••'= i '.i---='jr 


, * ■ ■ , 4, 








* - 


V - 


r " 


• . 5. 











Now, through group agreement, prioritize your first? three or mora 
choices and mark them down, \ 



/ 
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1 



(LARGE ; GROUP ) 



< 



i 



List all small : gtoup clianges, Avoid duplication/ 





. • " i 

Smkll Group Ideals ~ T 


"Priority 


*• 


... A 




2. 






3.. 


- ;; - • • - ■ -. — .-' • ---- - 


- - . - • - - - - 


4* 


. • - 




Si 






« 












8, 


/ i 
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Small Group Ideals .'. - 


, Priority. : 


.9. 






10. 







:!S2!^£5i5£i?t?^!?yA J^5£«! your fir^t. .three qr,jrore=choiees- 

and number them in the right-hand column. If neeessarv, ask for 
another sheet* - " 



HOW TO CONDUCT A ' "VISIONS OF" POTENTIAL ff ,286 
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•Novamfaar ;2 ,^.972 : 4 Okanogan , Washington • 

OCCASIONS Orientation to School Itemed s , OCT Dinner 

- ; - * Meeting a : t Paul' s Cafe ^ 1 • /V : V-:" ! 

. * . ■ / .* ■ • - , * • •. y* ..'**' 

From NWREL: Adams , ' Joiigewar d - ; ' & 

From ISD: Beamer, Ass't. B.J. 

S ta te , Boar d-^riember I % ; Ollie May Johnson, ilorthport 

All communities represented .except Wint-hrop 
(conflict). , — — -— ; 

. Preplanning with entire groups considered 
^ • • (1)- formal presentation, (2 } - game- and (3) - — - — — 
* •■ ' ■ involvement in real experience from CCP\ .' ' . . • * — ' 

Involvement (3) was chosen* 

PROCEDURE r Board;: members and superintendents, a'sked to think 
of ideal spouse, ideal business , ideal orchard, 
"/ etc. , c then think o$ ideal school in terms of 

what, education could be 1 . l -= ^ 

* Superintendents ^^fc board members formed / 

^groups in separatiP^Qbms and conducted^parailel 
activities. . : - * " 

. . . - . =' ( / * ' y . ". . . ; : =- • , • : ' ■:■ 

Bach person, listed as ^many ideas oh papef a"s he 
*op she could think of . Approximately 10 minutes. . ■; 

Forced trios, avoiding their' own board members. 

Trios' made common list of ideals , eliminated \ 
'. t * duplications .-' * * * ■■ " \ '■■ ,~ \ ■« . ' ' 

Lists were charted on wall, eliminating m duplications-. 

Items were numbered . Each person orally ' .\ > 
' ■ , N ' indicated his "or her "number one". choice,* which * 

« '\ m ' . was' tallied' on the charts. */ _ * < . 

. ••' . ' 5 * . - ' . ■. . , • *. ,, ; 

.The top three were charted separately , Each * - 
person was orally rated, on a three-point scale , 
."' .^hich was % on a wall chart. . The tallies indicated 
, * ■ k * #2 as the ideal that /was not being met as 

^ - well as the otkers in the ^individual schools ^ 

. \ - * of each, member . t ^ . :V v*. 

■ e * . : - ■ v 1 — / ' * > ; .- . 

. \ • * ' ' 1 '■ ' '' ; s " •-*•*' ! " * ' ' ' 

, * • = * ! • ft : . . * V *, 

■ * .* • ^ : » * -' J ..." 

k;/;©-- - " • ..\ ;'»■ s ;\\ 4 v . " %37; ;; ^ ;^:4^i978. 
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-Individual lists -of barriers to that Meal 
were , generated , V. ■ ■. • *' ■■ ■ • 

Trios refined the lists Jandrthey wereAchartfed'. 

t Superintendents lists 'of (1) .ideals, (2) ba£r 
were brought in and placed on wail baside \. 'T ' 
board lists, \" " . ; . . ; . " * • ;= " 

. ' " ■ . • ••■ * i 

^ Results* were symmarized. ■ ' 

>^The purpose of the experience .was- then e^ladn^, 
pleading, to analysis-of Community Change ' Process; 
and its place in* the Rural Futures Development .. 
Stages of, CCP wer^ handed out and ' progress in 
Okanogan pinpointed* in the first atage" Entry , L 

...... ^ 

The next immediate' steps were pointed out in,' A 
their order of anticipated occurrence z ' r 

t = • 

1. Superintendent would obtain ratings from ■/ * 
each of his board members and him or herself /" 
as_ to readiness for CCP of the superintendent, 
the board, Ai staff i and the community. ^ 

* The Process Facilitator (s) would then sit . : - 

•down with each superintendent and board - 
and compare own ratings made Wjtpn the basis 
of exploratory visits , ^ < 

' * . V. 

3* A preliminary, voluntary group* of students, 
staff and community, leaders would be v set 
up by administration to organize and conduct 
opinion leader survey (?) for\ student^., "staff 
an'd community. . / 

4* The board would develop, under Process ... ,„, 
_ Facilitator guidance, a criteria of mix .and 
choose a 'School^Gominunity Group based upon 
the- criteria, . . * v ' \,, 

5, The ' SCG would be organized by the '' school 

board and administration with an immediate , 
/ job of .conducting a needs 'assessment / ^ 



HOW TO DO • 
EVAiyATING OTFECTTVINESS Ofr teETINGS 



Purposes 




1* To influence planning during a workshop 

2. To share -Information . and identify N gaps in it * 
3* To guide future planning ' * ■ 

Theory V 4 , . > ' ■•. . , 

1* , People continuously evaluate every meeting *they; attend* Wha/t they. 
" f° not do, however, is evaluate systematically, using all the 
information available' to find out how they are progressing and 
where^ improvements tmh be made* - ? 

2* Often, groups waste time; and effort because all their members hesit(a£e 
to offer or'agk for information, believing themselves to be: the only 
ones concerned- - ■ 

3* Systematic evaluation at seVeril points during a meeting can help the 
convener define better ways to reach' goals and group members identify' 
personal responsibility .for what is happening, 4 

Activities t . « , ' 8 * 

\ ^ • ... • ■ 

1. Gathering information^ 

a, Categories of useful information, 

- 1* Are we ma king progress toward our goals? * * 1 

2* Are *we using all members' resources?** ^ 
* ; 3, Are we communicating clearly? 

b. .Methods for obtaining information & " 

1* Questionnaire . . . 

' ' - 2, Inverview™ e,g M debriefing or -taking a survey' 

' 3 - 6bservation — e*g-, describing behaviors and checking perceptions 

2 - Processing the information ~~ * "■ 

I. "• • ' " 
a. Summarize results ' 

b* * En.c6urage each group member to answer three questions concerning 
• each evaluation i^sue i , " ~ - 

1- Where are we? ' - 
" 2, Where do I . want us to be? * ' . ■* , 

/ 3, What can I do to help us get there ^ . . , 

c* Encourage people to share these ideas * 

d* Encourage, the group to reach agreements for smoother functioning* 
^Groups are more effective if members have .clear expectations of * ' 
what kinds of behavior are' expected and desired qf them brothers, 
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; : . * IK)jf TO .WRITE GOAL. -AND =PFOBLEM STATEMENTS- . * ' 

■ %■-.* ■ . •» 

As\a preliminary,^ you might say "whafwe are about to do in this session- 
could easily influence what •this group will do for the next six months 
or even year. You may, find it a bit frustrating, but' it is important 
to keep to, the task.*" . - ' V 

' . ' > i_ ' " * ' ' • • • " • 

Rep'roduAd copies off data' should be distributed. Everyone can study 
the tabulations from the needs assessment questions which asked peqple to 
.report the "things they would like to .see happen in the community." This ' 
can -be done together or in smaller groups. Examine "the clusters of 
similar answers. These. can be used for general headings, with the 
items under them being 'the ingredients of the group 1 a goals.., what they 
want to see happen. - * - . "• 

■ . ' • • c . 

After a few miniites off working in* small groups, pass" out the sheet showing 
sample criteria for writing* a goal statement and some examples off 
community statements of goals.-. They-may be helpful. (15-30 min.) 

Group can share some off the results' and read preliminary statements. 

• . • • * , t*, 

Mow you might say, "We now have these goal statements.- Very likeli 
will want to return to them in 'the future and make some 'changes, bul 
fo^^^tlae, let's put them aside and work on another part of this 
activity A It is easier and more familiar to us because it deals with 
the problems. . .the reasons "why these things aren't going on now. i. .the 
barriers obstacles that seem to prevent us from reaching our goals." 

Xgain, ^ the same small groups , look at the tabulated' data. The groups ' 
may review data (iff any) about why the things they felt they would like, 
to see "happen in the community are not happening. Discuss the barriars-'or goals- 
obstacles that are in the. way. Opposite the general' statements off goals • 
listed previously, list all the barriers. Barriers pan be found in 
data, or generated from knowledge off the situation. Several reasons 
these "desired" things aren't happening should appear. These dan be' 
assembled into-what can ■ be called a problem statement. . (15-30 min.) 

Trios may wish to practice writing problem 1 statements and discus sino 
them. (15-20 min.) , I > 



Groups may then refine either goal or problem statement until they are 
reasonably pleased with them. . These are very important pieces of .work * 
and will influence what the CG does during the 'next several months* ' 
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V . "HOW TOs M FOJ} TASK FORCE MEMBERS 

* ■ " , • . ' a- - 

? ... ' ■, / ■ • ^* " 

As a member of a task force t§ , you take on temporary responsibility for a 
particular task- The following list of ideas has been found useful in 
getting the job done well and on time.. Yoft may think of other items to 
add to this list, Decide together which are useful for your "groupV 

1 - . Make Sure* you know what the task is. If there is no clear 

description or definition from the group that gave you the ' 
^ task, have each member ^of the task force jot down quickly 

on paper each, one's idea of the tjrsk„ Share these until ■ : 
all agree on a compromise definition* ^ 

2 - Make "sure ; you know when 'the task is tc bt- completed. 

3*- Review the makeup of your .team. Who will be affected by the 

^ topic or issue? Who is "not represented? Decide who else - / 

* * y ou ne ed to include to have contact ' with all community " - 
sentiments. s ~ . ■ ■ \, * 

, 4, Set. up ground rules for your work as a group, write a purpose 
statement (the* definition you agreed on) * * 
. . .. ... _ ._ .. . . . ■ ' = . ^Plan to -review the 

/ effectiveness of your group at the -end of its work. Now is ) 
the time to, plan a feedback iheet to use then (see sample) . & 

S, Lay; out the outline of your task— list parts of the task, who 
* ^ will be 'responsible,- when each , panrt "needs to be done, what 
resources or kinds' of help are needed* * • ■"' 

V *....#. , * 

f* f Review the size of y%ur groups — now that you see the job to be 
done, ds your group big enough? ■ 

7, ^ Think" about, persons or groups opposed to the task* you have* * 

yau include a Representative or plan a way to hear their * \ 
{ point of' view? Would including them in the task help them 
to understand it and you their point of view* ' p " 

8, Ask for from many sources while you 4 do your task— perhaps ' 
brains toraipWho could be a . re^ou^ce to you . r 

*. 9* Report your progress: part way through the task; check to' see . 
.that you are on target? 8 "^ ^Lm. 

- : . W, *f 

10 1 Report * your outcomes at the end. of* the task to the group that 
created your task force f \ ■ * ■ * ■ ' " 



/ improving Skill's , iv ^1^3- ^ ^Faci. Commuhifcatidn * ' ^ 



• This form is to help ; you think . ahou* 
situations. You can use it to set 



1 , Head through the entire 
you*are doin^ mil s right 
■ less often* Check" each 

2* If some goals that are .- 
the list# write your *at_ 



yvu Lui." icate with others in face-to- face 
^f-->* 3r-r goals , for improvement, by following 



iat v item ta show fc whether you. think 
"5 more of ten , . . , ' or shquld do it 
-ix-ipi priate column* / — . ^ ' : . 

' s or^ important to you than those on 
^n the* .blank lines ... .- 




3, 



Go back over the whole 
would be most valuable 

With your group* discuss 
agree with y'efur priorit 
tant? Why? I , * * fl / 



•• -le the three or jour .ski lis sycru, 'believe* 
"■ .jnprbve, at this time, - " /,!■'■• • . 

am or f our litems,* vou selected, Do others 
the^" think other u skills are more impor- 



On the basis of your own judgment, now that you have heard .the opinions ox 
the others, make a final .selection of the .skills' you most wish to improved 



Expressing information , . ideas , suggestions 



'1. 
2, 

3./ 
6. 



Being brief and, coheise w . ^getting ^t© the point 
Being force'ful and definite rather than 
hesitant and apologetic - „ 

Talking in specifics . , .giving examples, details 
Talking in generalisations , principles', 
explanations ' 4 ' ' 



Expressing. Feelings ' \ , * 

7, Letting others know when I do not understand 
.• something they have said v 
\ 8- Letting otters know when I like something- 
^hey have said or done . . 

Letting others know when I disagree with them 
Letting others know when I think they • have 
changed the subject or become irrelevant 
Letting' otters know when I am getting v , 
irritated - : . 

Letting others know when I -"feel 'hurt , 
embarrassed or put down by something they 
have said or done % 



9, 
10* 

12. 



^ f 
13. 

k 14, 



Meed to 4 
do it 
LESS 



Doing 

all 

right 



Need to 
'do it 
MOKE 



• X. 



8 

To 



J 



_ 12- 

m . is • 

•',141 .' 
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„ w • ; • v\ s '_ ■ ' • mss right More 

Understanding information,, ideas and suggestions of othari \ ~ : • \. . ) 

IS . Listening to understand ratfhlr than preparing, \ ' V * - . ' 

any next remark * V . - . . * 5 * ' . * 

; / 116* Helping others participate in the discussion" - ~ • " ' — " 

1 , 17 - before agreeing or disagreeing , . checking to * ' . " ;. ■ * ,\ 

#> v ^ make sure I do understand what others mean \ ' """" ' . ^ " 

18 . Summarizing points of disagreement and " " - " ~ " " * "~ . 

agreement ' ■ ^ 1Q 

-19. Asking questions in ways that get more * " . * • w 

' \ information than *yes" or "no" 4 . , ( 



•20, 
21. 



27 9 
■ 28, 

General 




"35 . . Offering help to others 

3j- Yielding to others ... giving in to others 

3/ - Standing up for myself 

38, Being protective of others 



39. 

4/f: 
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9 



\ 15. 
* 1 



4 



17 



19 
20 
21 



Understanding ; and responding to others f feelings * ' - % 

\ - 22, Checking out with others what I think they are " ' • ■ ' • . " • V 

^ ^feeling rather than" assuming I know V ' < ' ' - 2 2 

23. Responding to a person who is angry with "me in ~ " . ' 7 ~ * 

suoh a way that I do not ignore his 'feelings ' , ' - \% 

24v .Responding to a person^ whose feelings are hurt - — - . i _ 

■ ' ' in, such . a way that I do not ignore his feelings " - . \ 24 

'25:, Responding to a person who is expressing close- " \- • 

1 ' ness and affection* for me in such a way that I 

do nof ignore his feelings * w - 2 5 

26. Surv^yi^g^^gr^p to determine how much agree- ~ . . . 

ment exisxs tinyriaking a groujs decision) ■= 26 

— — ^ ^ . • ,2^ 



28 



29 

30 

■ 

31 



29* Tiling in group .discussions • 1 

30. . Getting feedback encouraging others to let me ~ ' ' 

know how my actions affect them ' -V . ' 

31* Being aware when I am trying to cope with, my ~~ ™ 1 ™- . ' 7 

own feedings of discomfort rather than 
' responding 5 to the other person,: * * 

- Being abrf to stand silence, when with others . 1 ■ . ' ~~ — — 

33, .Being able to stand tension and conflict *" ' " - IV — ~ 33 

-34 * Accepting help from^ others ; ! = ~ ~" ' — j 4 

: , ,.. 35 

_ " 3# 
^ " V , 37 

■ ■ ■ 38 



39 
40 



SAMPLE INFORMATION PACKET FOR 



ft/ 
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jSCMOOL BOARDS, COUNTY 
COMMI S S IONERS", CITT 
COUNCILS , OTHERS 
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A COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT PROCESS 

is Designed to Include 

*» _ 

A board Rapreean tat ive Grdup 
# of Local People 

in . 

,- 9 

fc Community V a /. 

# ' " 4 % "V., ' 

Planning and Decision Making 
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TH^ COMMUNITY V IMPROVEMENT PROCESS BASIC PRINCIPAL ANp ASSUMPTIONS s 



X. 

2. 



4, 



5, 



6, 



Each t individual has worth and dignity. 

Good communities demand the part of individuals 

in making decisions -that directly affect them. 

. . ■ » t . 

Helping citizens gain ^skills in problem-solving , decision- 
making atid interpersonal communication will increase 
group productivity and^ achievement of goals. 

Leaving skills with community leaders inspires confidence 
in own ability and lessens continuing dependence on 
outside help. * % * 

* J * - ■ . * 

Getting community members involve^ and staying involved *is 
the goal which will result in improved opportunities for 
the community* . • '. ^ - . 

* * * .» 

ftifferences of opinions and conflicts do exist but can be 
dealt with constructively if open and honest communication 



is established. 



.8* 



10, 



Decision making shared among members of a community will 
improve the living environment and quality of community- life. 

Many iocal citizens are willing to serve the 'role of consultants 
to citizen groups as .they study community problems. 

Roles of ^government and elected officials can^a reoriented to 
assist them to become facilitators and implementers of community 
changes that have be^en agreed upon by ci.tj.-zen , groups * 

Often decisions are made on an emotional rather than a fadtual 
base*. Bulging awareness and' ,providinc| skill training - to citizens' 
groups can s improve their J^^s ion -making abilities. " 
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the Community improvement Process modeL 
consists of the following stages i 



1- The Community Seeks Help (Entry) * . • 

,2. Identification and Analysis of Needs and Problems 
3- * Searching for Alternatives \ < ■ . 

4., f Planning for Action- * ' , 

5. Implementing the P_Lan 1 , 

6, Evaluating the Plan 



Complete implementation of the Model in a 
Community requires approximately one year 
to eighteen months, ■> 
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THE COMMUNITY SEEKS HELP (PREPARATION 4 FOR ENTRY) 
INITIAL/ CONTACT WITH COMMUNITY OFFICIALS ■ 5. . 



DESCRIPTION OF MODEL 

EXPLANATION OF COMMITMENTS REQUIRED * ; * 

1- Latter requesting assistance in implementing CIP 

2- Financial commitment 

s~ - • 

3, Commitment of local officials to philosophy of 
GlP^-including necessary time commitment. 

4, An A-V documentation of the present community status 

and gathering of other agreed upon baseline data, (optional) 
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STEP 2 



tDENTIpVlNa AND ANALYZING NQEDS AND PROBLEMS 



PROCEDURE: 



A small temporary community group is formed who (a) create the 
community mix criteria ana (b) determine selection procedures 
for obtaining a broadly* representative group, 

A permanent Community Improvement Group is formedvwho (a) engage 
in processes that gather opinions and attitudes fr^m members 
of -the community, (b) establishes priority goals* for community 
improvement, and (c) develops .plans and strategies for working " 
on these priorities and keeping the whole, community involved. 
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OUTCOMES s 



; ^ cojitiminitY ; goals and prc^lems Jbecau^e tliey have 
part±eipa«tad_ in i th© heads assessment. 1 V ; * 

-•' ■' .' •'' •. • >. * : ' ■ . . '"r." • . : x [ . . ' ; " ' '-".v."-'- • . '. • ;' ; - : . ; : 

2 . A preliminary* document- is prepared that sunraiariges 
goals of the community . • ■ *• j" 

3 - A repre3entative group of community^^ieaders are 
formed who will-' be involved in later activities* 

^^^^A^list^ p£ ^edimrrarii^^goa^s^- 



i 



■dir.) 



STEP 3 




■SEARCHING FOR ALTEOTHTIVES 

.if^--- ■'-■>■ ""■ v,- : .::/ : .--- : \;:V:v 



PROCEDURES : - ' 



f The Community Group with its Task Force Teams (TFT) 
search mm aval lab! m 1 i t er a t ur e commu n i ty; re source s 
."» and other information sources for all needed data 
^during study of^how to attain the community goals . 

Representatives from the Community Group may snake 
^sifce-vl^it^ 

report its findings to the total group. - 

The Community Group develops a list of alternative 
programs or in novations that hold promise for improving 
their own community- * ..' . 



"4^?;Th%-"; Community Group determines prior iifcy of these 
":^^r suggested implementation into the community and 
-<:r# commends that action be taken, 
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_ STEP 3 • - ; v. v . . r _- ^ 

tt^Zeni^K-*-^:^ 1*. 4.-^.- w^H-.^fi ■ ■ --^ggP"- 



OUTCOMES: ^ A ~~ ; A A A AAA : :,A/- - ; vA.'.'A".. .;--V; ' 

f ? Llsit °^ alternative jpians for community* improvement, 
2 - Written goals and objectives^o^ the community,- V 

3. An informal communications network. \ 

4. Recommendations ^ for improving the community. \ 
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?M*ANiil*Ki-tOtt ACTION 



PROCEDURES s 



1 , Subconartittaes or task f orces develop- praliniinary 
" Pl# n ^ for installing new ideas or a programs , 



/ 

immunity Group uses informal 4 network to obtain 



Thi 



reaction to these plans. 



to evaluate 



4$ The Community Group' works with community on understanding 
new programs - $^ 

' i .' •. . . ..- ' . -. . . > •' • < . -•• - ' 14 

5* The Community Group presents 'plans for implementation 
. and evaluation of * new programs to local governing 
officials to gain their approval. " k ^ 
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step 4 ' "; : ' : -_' ; " •.:;>•; V ^ 1 



OUTCOMES = 



) r evaluation suggestions # which has been* tested against 
> ; people in the .larger community. K y : ,' ? -;:-f 

2 *' Decision about all or parts of the plan by local governing - J 
• officials* . ' \' : "7' : ." . " • ""; ' " >••<. • -,V;- 



> 



v 
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STEP 5 • • ./ 



IMPLEMENTING ^ffi KAN 



PROCEDURE; 



1 * - The - -plants ), r^domniaMad - by^ th a !-. Commun i ty V Group .to. n 
* , local officials and* approved by; y them are scheduled 

for 'installation- ' •• * ; .-• • '; .'' «. 

j -. -•• ;.; , f-'-'v v ' .. - « ^ v '. • • . f i - v • "< '• • - • . T : • •_ ,.' .- 

2. New Ideas not requiring new materials and/or outside 



3- New: "ideas .requiring new materials/equipment facilities 
^ put into action as resources' aUAow. ; l 

Schedule for 1 evaluative data collection is started. 



5 ... /frihe. Community Group- monitor £| progress of each idea 
or hew program, v \ V '-'^ ' v ' : " " \. -. .". • 

— . . . < V f ~ : ■ ' \ \ ":" ; *~ • ; . ; " . ' 
, The .Community Group respond to needs arising from 
new program ts) *-< • , '• " ' • * 



\ 
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S TEP 5 



OUTCOMES i 



, New programs functioning in community. > ^ :>■•',.- 

5- '•' Support for these new programs frqn^ Community Group, community 
; and consultants where needed* : •* * "\"-."* 



3* Formative evaluation data abo^t each new program* 
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PROCEDURE s J ^ ' " >. '.>." V*. ' • '/ '" ,/ ;. '..V:.'' i= Y-' 

1 . KThe..,community Group members Vare- ta^ht : af^o^ia^ fV T 
* 1 skiHs needed to o^ermin^;e« ec tl4&mmi ^oK ^ogra^a ^ J ^ 

2 - The community Group members participate v in gathering ? - " 
information and summative data* needed to /assess the new 
.. programs . .'. . '^;>i--Sv •. ; •„-/*..'...• . .; '.- 



3 * ^e Community Grbu£i"inemters Will ^ arid analyse iata \ 

- , 4nd ,<3raw • up recommendations. ^ ^ ~i ^ 1 

4 - Th^ Community Group will consider new problems and/or* new / 
-ideas for discussion arid/or implementation- ^ . 

5 - The > Community Group members determine indicators of comniunity # 
* social and educational growth. 9 ■" ~* 

6v The Community Group will review its own operation to determine 
what alterations, if any, are needed to increase its effective 

7 - The Community Group will report to local governing officials 
and tije commuhity about the progress of the new programs 



8_ 



The Community Group will establish plan of operation for 
new year. ^ 



ERIC 



■ :"V^-"^ :r ^-V.-. •-- v>: -: 



JI 4 Report to local officials oh ne^ pjeogiams- 



2 



Decisions about addii^ioha* training ^needs in - V . . 
_ r " the community. f \ ' " V * "" ~' . 

^cdaions about recycling of Improvement process; 



~ ~ aW--", 



V 



. . ./ 
/ 

/. 
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^ ^ GROUPS AS A; SUPPORT ;FQR ; 

.-. " " -/ - : jl»EADEBSHIP ; ROI£ ; C^NGE 

Countyv an^d-ty : a^ihistea€©r§ may rightly r feal pvewhe^ed at the prospect •of -'- ' 
the massive orgajaisationjLl; roie^ change the PRI:PibGieis appears to intaii-^jv 

. 3&e^FB£. Process not only dutiinjis^ some --Of^.ttye-;. generic changes for ' emimi^i> >■ 
but it. provide a for . means* to "chancre « One of these means designed, for ■ //. 7 ' 
^individual leadtas .who h^ye/acfce^ted the cha^ of tne*process is a model . 
f or deliberate/ planned change™a ;fOur-ste£ procedure -that logks like this; ~~ "* 

/K "•. " „-f" _ PLANNING A< 





AWARENESS - ,' . IMPLEMENTING 



EVALUATING Tlffi^ 

ourcorais 



Individual Community . leaders will find this 'model useful in designing and carrying 
out role-related behavior changes, Over toe next year or more/ leaders ^rill 
design their own goals and objectives for role change 9 plan- how to achieve ^est 
changes , describe any indications of progress and design feedback mechanisms 
to monitor progress,; ." , . . • . " . 

The; responsibility for rale change belongs to individual leaders . * Only *they ' 
can make the commiteients, take the risks, and solve the problems related to 
their own: chaise of behavior. However, they can derive considerable support 
.by meeting with a group of their colleagues, 

Teams qf colleagues can help individuals-**^ ". - - „ 

o gain support for their self ^ and community^ improvement projects 

o Itirn ibout ecnpunity* and self -improvement ideas that "work" 

q obtain help on self^assesspent processes =and results ^ 

o " "gain personal satisfaction in being part of a challenging program 
that is recognized in toe district . as performing an important 
* leadership function ,* " . . . 

o gain unity and direction for district leadership 

The distinctive features of such a collegia! team approach are these: 

o They occur in a job-related situation, ^ / 

o They represent a process that a community employs to provide its 
- leaders with efficient and economical lifelong . learning and change 
- - \ * - opportunities. . /] /- • - \-. ; *■ , \ ' 
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rather than incidental, unrelated/ and lacking tin context, 1 < 

' * " f i — 1 

; her own ' ■_*""'. 

wfare%ffch ;'Wd change program* "itiliVv W'-?^ 
wi 1* sthmrs Involved in fiiM4ar actiylties, .;. Th# v coiieg ial %eams 
' are flfpitt one* community, but can mil©' eros^ local coimmimity £ines , 

; pqnmumty leaders . This optimizes sharing, motivation , and ' ' . . ] 
"feedback, a£ong with hifhly individuabll^ed activities . V " ' 

By - associating leadership growth with actual community iiaprovementL 
K Projects, bot#i organizational and leadership capabilities ^mprovsS*^ 
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Acteinl 



This material in adapted from the CFK, Ltd, Occasional P§per "Individual! 4 
strator^ Continuing Education , * Fall , 1973, p. S4. ™ 



INTRODUCTION. TO COLLEGIA!, GROUPS. AS A SUPPORT FOR ■ 

. ••,.!);•; ''• 310- 



— _ GOMMUNIC 

'T^.i" -ir-' ; -.."^ 



As: a ' CG works, to build ^Xans^ i or ; conBTOty impf oyementv sh^fiiS^ of the 
experience all along the way will help\to maJ$e the f inalgplan as' useful 
as possible, and will help to concerned about the 

various aspects of any new programs beiiig ; con^idereH . • . v"' 'V 

working on a task should- talk not just to each other/ but to everyone ^ 

... «•••••.■ - . , . ■»■.■•...•■. • ■ . - t • t 

they can- The following sharing should be part of their workV ; • / 



• ^Use the informal .cocnaunication network to reach into 
* . every segment of the conmraniiiy, This may be done by 

the TFT, but should be planned at the CG level to 
avoid overtaxing the system* •** - 

• ^carpbrmte iee^aok fs^ tirt total community into the 
plans - in other words, make the communication real by. 
^sing it * be influenced as welX as influencing others . 



• TFT report progres^ regularly to the CG Chairman. 

m Invite especially interested groups to a TO*T meeting, 
or attend their -meeting to share ^ inforaation, 

• Report completed -plans-- - toi-CG , verbally as well as in 
^ * writing. ' ' ;^ 



u ■ 
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LETOQ*. TO COMMOTjlXTif GROUP NOMINEE . 



Thm Spring Va^ey Csipmity is initia'ti^g B a process for Cdippuhity .4^r(W@nsnt ♦ • , ' 
A representative group of people from, the entire" com^mity%? is needeH- -•-^^••S* 

v- .v - ^ \-/« - ■ ■ — ' ■ * . ' : > ,, ;/'■%■• . , / 

If ou are a. nominee to thai: group. You hmva been nominated by others as a 
person who .can represent fhe^a and who is interested In coiauni^ imprw^nant , » 1^- 

Thm first meeting of the Comaninity Group will, be - on: Tuesday/ October 16, /; ^ 
in the high. 'school cafeteria* J : ""*? * 5 *< 

. ;■ ; • ' * " . ■ / '•• ' • ■'" ' ' . x 

Please return the enclosed form as soon as- possible* 

; .•.«&:•■■ . . -' 1 - '. \ • ' 

We nope you will be -able to t take part^ / ■ , - 

Yourg , .- • ■»•'•', ■ • * 



ft 
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(Data) 



SAMPLE ENCIiOSUKE -FQR^TTi^ ^0:^6 NOMINEE : : t ^ J 



■s: 

,42 



Ma£or 

yoi 



p^ing Valley Office of May 
29 Main Street*;^ ; vN^/ 
Spring r Valley , Washiagton 



i* 



JTes r - I am willing to serve afa ntibir of the 
proposed • C dmmu n jfey , Gr oug - / J * t tl 



2. 



JTes , I can attend the 'first meeting of the QG; 



V- 



No , I am not . available / on that date . 



i 



(Signed) 
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1.- Preparing to help, groups and individuals ^ttfcage in- projects or activities: 
£ set goals^for an activity ... . ... 



b, select tactics likely to bring about achievement of desired outcomes 
- c, establish -measurable criteria of lea^iOg T 



det ermine whe ther exis t ing nat ariiLl^ to be Map ted 



d, - ip^gpi/ #»^l^iiv rrtource^ 

f *g ; plan techniques 'to: assess e£f ective#&g¥ of activity 

. Helping groups accomplish tasks; ' . •• • •v'^.-*.' ..... = . <• ■ ;i . - . \ . . . : :.. ^ii 

" " a, ; help groups , surf ace and clarity probl^^ or needs • 'X /- /: ". " 
b -T use sy s t ^ia t id t ecbniques to help a establish goals; and bb j ec tives . ; 

c* help a group, identify obstacles to achievement '/ ; \ ■ _ 

^^^^ 

1 - ,/ identify criteria f or a successful Solution to a problem v ^ = - 

2- locate and assess .alternative solutions - . 

• •. 3* choose a preferred solution r * -• ^ -iv'. //.\'V-v 

■ 4 , _ p lan and i^rp lemeii t a s olut ion _ >^r: : . . ** V, ;. .. .; 

5- assess the effect of a solution v / 

6, modify a solution : 

e. assist a group to; -.. \- . • _ • - 

1. design, construct and administer qu§§ t ionnair es # surveys antf ins trument s 
, ^ 2; process and analyze data I 

3- reporting data orally and in wripiAg to different audiences.^ 

^ 4. ^translate findings into action Wttd to assess consequences of^action - " 

Helping groups function properly ! 

a. Using group maintenance techniques %.g> . ; 

1. recognize and develop its identity . u ; 

■ 2m communicate effectively 
3, manage conflicts and. hostility ? 

_ 4, diagnose group needi | how and irtiin ^o interveiaei and influence 
agenda building ; - k "■ . v 
^. use methods 1 to locate and allocate; ^a^ources ..... . .. • 

b, Establishing, group operating norms e*g* 
L use a method of aisisting a' group WWblish policies regarding 

memberships organisation and operating procedures ? 
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IHagnostic skills (. 



" x 1 . ; locate and describe formal and ^ informal commimicatiori networks 

2 • ^ use ^knowledge: about> group functioning to assist groups collaborate 
b. Build awar^esa for need to collaborate ; . •'• .- -\--- • :V-- ; >: . - ".- 

1-/ assess extent to which proposed actions affect other groups * 

2, exami ne alt ernat ive ways iji which linkages to other groups can be made 
c* Building commitment among groups: • 

. 1. . use techniques - t to : initiate collaboration : ■: • • 

: ^ < j, : - ; "_. 

3. recognise when the^ - - ^ 
4- recognize need for shared resources 

5. Help groups r build productive relationships ' ^ • v IV^v;' 

a. know how to read basic non verbal messages 

b. know and be able to use techniques for discovering cultural norms - 
of the group ; ,.• . ' • , - \ 

c. know and be able to use team building techniques : , 
"•" d- feel; at ease with a wide variety^ of persons > 

e* recognize and deal with situations when work is being imp eded - 

6, Help groups attend to organizational spat tars 

a. know how to collaborate on agendas , 

b, solicit feedback on organization and content of plans ' 
c* underhand logistics *«f meetings - who to be 'Involved-, setting and time 
d* use a systematic technique for making and keeping commitments 
e. know and use techniques of negotiating commitments needed from others 
f - use techniques for planning and using time 
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self, otheraji 
Overview r 
Objectives: J 

^Procedures 




Target Population 



Mea^remeat aad Data 



Analysis and Equation 



Time Schedule 



induct and Use 



Personnei and Facilities 



Budget 
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What did we learn from that work? 

..What- will ;we cto differently - 

Wbatddo we plan to do ? (Brief 
statement~ ?f we plan to build a radio &tatioh ,l )i 

What are the specif ie goals ? What indicators^ 
will be acceptable for showing that' these 
objectives have been reached? - ^ 



What is the project plan ? (Detailed, 
step-by-step description) . 

Who will be affected? How are they 
selected (if selected) ? . 



What questions need to be answered ? 
What data will be collected ? How ? 

How win data by analyzed and evaluated? 
When? By whom? How- will results be used? 



Hot much time wiU be needed fo£ each 
portion of the project? What decision 
occur, and when ? When will planning 
and report writing occur ? 



What do you expect the remits of the 
project ITp be? What contribution will be 
made ? How will the target population be 
affected ? What reports wUl emerge^ to 
whom ? How will the remits be made 
available to others ? 

Who will do the project ? Where ? Why 
are they the ri^t persons to do it ? 
What assistance will they need? 

What will each part of the project cost ? 
List evety item in plan which requires time, 
space, equipment, supplies , service or ,- 

people* % v. , , : . ,.„ . . ^, 

j NWREL -? IRI 1978 •■ 
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WlSt: vi^e-^the critical: l^idints^bf ^s iessidit? 



v r 



What do you perceive as the strengths o£ this meeting/workshop? 



9 What do yoii perceive as the weaknesses of this meeting/workshop? 



What changes do you feel would have made the meeting/workshop 
more effective? . 
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2 * Identify Barriers 

3 * Establish Priority - 

• 4 ^Writer Goal/Needs - < 

Statements •• : Xv* X. 



1 Identii^y Concerns 

- 2v Establish Priority 

^ 3 . Tr^si^e Concarns 
f-'-y^-- Into Needs v ;;>V.'- 

j^4, r Relate Needs To '/ 
Goals • - - 



X - Identify;; "What -;'] 
Ought To Be ,f • 

3'V Find Differences 

-4* ^E^tablish Priority^ 

5* " Translate ^ - 
: differences - Into -_ 
Needs Statements 

6- Relate Needs To 



Task Forces Begin 
Searching for 
Alternatives 

Task Forces Conduct a 
Search, and; Develop a 
Report for the SCG L: . 

The SCG Studies , 
Discusses , Modifies , 
and Agrees on the 
Report 

The SCG Presents the 
Report to the School 
Board for Discussion / 
Suggestions t an3 
Approval * ' 
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^^^y^^loP, * ; 1±3%o£j3o*1b for their, community . J : 
Clmage of Potential .exercise*} For each of these goals, 
list the three main ^obstacles ; that hlbck £hem. Prioritize 

l)bth the goals and the" barriers Vf or iachgoai. ; 



, T ,,_, 



2-; : Print tieiist of go& CG considers to 

: ; be 7 (potential} obstacles Caccqrdingr to their adjudged 
priori t^l opposite each one. Leave space for community 
person to check degree of a^eement Csee f orm} m 5 ' 



3* Use on^ of followir(g methods = 



Save each . CQ comrmiii Ity person, circulate j^ie • goal/ 
obstaq^a lis t an^^ 

' the^results , ' \- . -.Y V ' . 



b* Mail goal/obstacle list to ccaranunity r like a regular 
* questionnaire - Arrange to pick up or ask : people to 
mail them back. Tabulate, * V 

community through clubs, organisations, churches, 
stores, etc* Tabulate above (may not reach full 
range of views) . , . ........ : '•• .- 

d - Print goals/barriers lists in local paper; include 

address to mail returns % to Cof ten low rate of response] 

. e- Other - 

* ■ *. ■" = • - - - 

4-7' CG analyzes results, establishes priority among goals and 
obstacles within goals and decides which one (s) it will 
begin to work on. 
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The ^ponmninity Developer suggests that past 
snoyn that^ throe or four questions can be asked ^to 
provide reasonable assurance that important areas are being attacked/ 
A suggested list of questions is provided to the/CG as follows; 

(Name two or three things •) 



1 • k :£^b.at do you like about our community? 



-s- f - 






' ~ . ' ." . v " ' ; . ±: ' ■ - v \"!v - " 








"" ' :•' ' _ " • <r - • ' - .. . . ' ' 

- r -^_ -■■ - ' • - . ■ - 




• 





2. 



Suggest two or three goals you would liJce to see the community 
work toward to improve its quality of life. 



- 3 - Name the -obstacles-.: or Carriers that pr^vant dur coimmmiry " f rom" : •.' • : " 
realizing these goalsv y , i 



4 * * list one or two things you would like to see begun immediately 
that you think would iisprove our: community. ----- - - • ' 



Write these questions in language tefee group decides upon. Test the 
set of questions on a few people, organise the resulting data. This 
will help t&e group to understand the kind of information this type 
of question tends to collect* , 




) 
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3 * -• For . the top three, - have } them suggest one or two ma j or barriers 
which prevent these goals : from being reached* .-.../ 

4» Have - CG tabulate results* — - - - "=->.• \-" .v- ■ ? - 1 V • . 

5. CG analyzes results and agrees on which of the goals and 
barriers it wishes to begin worlc on, i 

6, Public results for wholt gomtoii^^ ^ - \ / ' 



- - 




rlrTCqimOTffi on -i ! n^ program- 

and for later use by; the ; G6 |;o review those plana before 
^presentation tb lie l^c^ 



* Does .Either; l^o^seo^^iainovalfion o^" change ; . .j './^:^ ; ^ i ;; : ^J: V r":. V- 

iV Coni^dbiite to : fehe' goals of ^e ee^scwni^? . How^ C - : ^/ ;- r; 

QEter ;at:.aeas;t;<a pax^al solution to one, of the identified] 
.;■ priority conmiunity needs? In what way? ' - : ; # 

3 * , Have a wall-de^eipped installation and evaluation plan 
-. v./which includes ^ 



f earqy^d<j»fined^gqai 



b - identified '-signs** of- success or failure : 

c . additional training needed F 

d- a continuing program o£ connminication 

a* outside ' personnel to be used 4 

• - f * materials and equipment needed 

g* added costs . = ■ 

>• h. a tome schedule for starting and, 'collecting data for 
ev alua tion , including decision points for changes 

i* a stated trial period for the new program ------ 

4* Provide arrangements for local and outside visitors? 

5 * Identify local and outside resources available for help as 
the program becomes operational? ' 
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Introduction of training, into .Community .Group activities will be done 
^differently by every FaeilitSa'tor . " However iR. is done , the following 
ideas are generally helpful I ^ . ^ 

© bse the word "training" sparingly.. One: way. is ' to make a statement 



fj . "There are a few tricks we have learned that save many problems. 



such as the following 

, T tune,/^iid;:l feei- ^that; it wiil:\eally hel|) you with this task," 

• 0 > Ke ^P activities specifier when the group is working with data, 
don '« t have other things going on too. ^ ~ ' " 

• : ~ ! " ■//'.-.■.• 1 . t-*« :< ■ : \' ! . •' /. t y '. ;•;= :.- 

o Keep explanations short and precise* : : * < -V:- 

being wori^while anH cpritrihuting to the main job* 

° Save local people help wi^ skill training whenever possible. 

° ? When J traihihg is necessary, work at being a "good teacher"- 

' on - . wilose _- en *^ s * a ^* ^ er 5y toag^atio^^nS ect the group 

v and whose re^forcemerit^is positive / generous ~and >6hest V 1 " 



V 
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2. 



3v 



Select t^Q^a items that are Appropriate for you and for the - ' 
community y Q ir plan to visit, * r 

1 * Col^^c^ ^formation % about communi ty ; ^ • what ^are the names 

of city of f iciais , school superintendent and other influential 
• people ^ What are the available iom^inica^OM (newspapers , ^ 
radio) y ^ agga census data^^dug^iairr sur^y^ ^v* f i ^hi W?. ;;>:;■. : ; 1 

Con3 id^r ; h#^ing a s maond fl#r se*i 7make-- ^initial r^is it " w±th .' 
you to hel# conjirm and/or- deny observations made* 

Prep^r^ the- local.' group for your visit using- phone calls, 
: 1^ endorsements that may help ; legitdyni^e ' 

y- : - ;. : ;;,; :'•;;;"'; ;: ; ••.•; ;• : :.. •* ;■•;;■: -\, .- ;.?:■>: 

4 . why yoii^gbing? Set an agenda for yourself : : how long 
; - do yci\x plan; tp stay? What are you planhijig j to do there? 

: 5 f ^>T^a^-^ax^: : t tb : information. Expected hot spots might be: 

cowAty court-house, native groups, niigranW office and labor- ' 

1 office, ; v ;v." : • ^ ^ - ■ , , . - 

5 - Dec^a^ what: is appropriate to wear and how to- travel. (Mod 
- clot^ft^s, long hair, sporty car may he questionable - ) 

T. Ask YGtir colleagues about t^e community you plan to "vis it; 
nlayfc^ it ia their hom^ town I \ / 

8w 



Buy ^ local newspaper for a week prior to your visit- See 
what local issues an^i concerns arei . " ^ • .. 



When You toe TOe^e s 

... f • "'.?ir*t viait your, contact person/agency—explain why you are 
. their ^ w (Be honest— rask who else you should see. ) * 

; 2. Buy a l^cal community newspaper or high school paper/ 

3* Become familiar : with the community:'- drive around / walk around', 

4 S Lis tan f liste^ to people (be patient) . . 
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8- 



Be 



downf your im 



flexible ; in your schedule; follow-up any good leads you get. 



>9*. Be iJia^sitive ( sometimes ; naive) ^espejciall^^^ local . event s 7 

• of. ; w^eiv^ ^wnsgepple : m^y^b^ proud.-/ • ; ^i;:>^-" ; : ; - 7^;: V- • - ;_. . • ';. .-, 

10. Accept ijivit^tion carefully- ^B^Wber^ :ybur pu^poae is 'tq^ i 
make wise use QjE : the limited -tia^ availafele ; . 

11. These ; topics have been found voluntary 
* responses from most people in : a positive way* 

o the f act tha£ you ;and your organization are being^ considered 
: f oir possible wor3c w the coinmunity an^; you are interested 
. - ^in kno^ : . . : : - - _• ■ ; ' " •„ • ■ -'_ 



history of t^e community * 
recent accomplishments or outstanding events 
services available - * •' 

1^^ i^ 



Back Home: 



Summarise your visit by reviewing % all y our 4 activities. Write 
notes about what you did, hearjfi thought,^ 

-Review your Community Profile to see how much more information 
you now have, What did_ you miss? 

Write dawn any ideas, thoughts; and/or recommendations that 
seem to be especially important for followup activities 
(letters or visits) . 

Remeber that thank you letters to people who have been 
especially helpful are often important, Keep them brief and 
friendly- < '- 
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ways -to obtain feedback ;are . as, follows-" / 

•o In a role playing, si,tua tion , ."ih«^>^ "models" ways to, /give and 

deceive feedback*' This modeli^;can take place during the first 
group sesficm. ^ 

. level of openness expected in ^ te^er sonal relationships * In 

additi^ 

tirost develop ^a^ally ^ ; so it is in^portant not to express^ too 
much feeling at the outset. ^ 

° ^o^^d ; the end o£ : a ;: ^essibn, the PA- encourages the group to review 
its performance* Then -a staff member andr a ccmmrunit^ member ' 
• , decide on a raethpd of provi^ 

, i ^ / ^ 

members of the time they ; are>s^ending on issues, and suggests" 
" V. r : : ways to improve . -v; ; 



The PA develops a checklist of appropriate performance behaviors 
to be used by sthe group at the end of a session* ^ 



- V 
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DaflriltlQtts o:T opinion leader: 

1- Sonorie who can listW to several points of view and then, 
unbiased .by any group, relate . them^to the community. 



3. 
4', 



Someone who is well-informed about school nel 
and has . an-open mind yaiid a broad viewpoint 



Someone who inspires confidence 



\ and/ goals 



Someone who is willing to be involve^ , to listen and to v ; 
evaluate—and then to. pass on information for the betterment 
of the school and the community 



Criteria of Mix 
worchard-ists- 



shed workers 
laborers; 
' downtown merchants ; 
medical people * .-" 
clergy ' 
youAg raarrieds. 
senior" citizens 
old timers 
newcomers 

bridal club 5 
chamber of oommjercs 
grange. 

kiwanis > . " rf 

garden club 
triange club 



= civic league . ; , : 

women 1 s church groups 
farmers ' •• •• " - t 

, cattlemen 

others (which could be added) 
dam workers "•' / •=. 
housewives 
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» m 'fm iffpi ^Sp^^^^^surOSy- — * — — •- 

* r Location. ; -^,r r ; : ,» Date - - V ~ 




2> They have done something new or: different : ih ; t^eijr line ; of] work - 



believe* 



First Choice 



Second Choice 



Third Choice 



~f~ 
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Masked Peelings ? .'- _ 

Judgmental 
Democratic 1 
Opinionated/ 



^ Open Filings 

N6£ j Tegmental ^ 

Acceetlng • 
Impatient 



Uncaring 



raring 



This type of instrument has several possible uses . For example; 

° C ommun ity leaders can rate idiems elves on the dimensions suggested 
and ask their staffs to rate them. They can then compare the .'• 
; two ratings to see how consistent everyone 1 s views are,/ 

o According to the dimensions suggested, community leaders can be 
rated by other staff, members ; in two ways r "as they see them 
now" and "as they would like to see them* " 

In each case, it is the differences in ratings, that, provide community leaders 
with information relating to role changes. 



r 
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* ' " - _- - - - . - ' 1 - / - ' " - - " 

. ;A„comnion ..trait of successful group -sessions '^methodical ponging.- 

- ^= ® 1 ^ nte ^ f ,P a .^^?:;^ s ^ e .\ t 'P.^f¥l^- Paper suggests a ; v.' 

planning procedure which may he used for both information sessions and 
work/study sessions. The procedure includes the following steps 



Deiini^ purpose 
Itef ini^ig the audience yw 



the session ^ 



Matching the purpose •> audience, tod content to procedures 
for conducting the session 

Ev alu a tin g your plan r : \.:*v- ." " : *. - .:!. ' .• 




Defining the Session's Purpose 



To help you define the purpose of a group session, try this simple 
exercise-: ■•/ w ... . 

• Then, set down the actions you want to see people take 
after the session is concluded* 

Repeat this procedure until you are happy with the results. Ask others 
to help you. Your group session will have a clear focus when you know 
what, you want it to achieve and what kinds of actions or behaviors you 
want to elicit from participants • ■ % 

defining the Audience You Will Be Working With ^ ^ ----- 

What audience is your group session aimed at? What do members of your 
audience already know about toe . . phi Process? . What do they 

expect? How interested or disinterested are they? Are they supportive 
or hostile? .Do they want to change or stay the same? What do they 
want to know? What is relevant to them? Keep asking yourself questions 
until you feel comfortable with the definition of v the audience you will 

be working with- V 

. - - t-^ - 

Planning the Session's Content 



Go back and take 



a good look at your purpose and audience* is your 
intent to inform on a general level or to promote more .indepth learning? 
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3 . Maka tha session as 3horH as possibiff r In developing the 
content, the idea is not: to tell it mil, but to tell all 
' ^ ; that , is ^ To know w^ seeking ; 

and will tolerate helps ' you know when your job is done. 
> J: Do not wait, for thsm^to , hit ^oti: on; the^ head with a c lub - 

If your intent is to promote inde^th learning, your methods will be 
different - Ybu will: no doubt find it .necessary to employ abstractions /.' 
and theoretical concept^ * . want to show t^e relate 

need to inliod\ice newv^rfe *r ; : - /•-'* 

you will wane mashers of your audience to coai to you more as they . seek 
and request information* You do not want to rush them and will often 
jfind yourself w^tlng f or t^ • 
evaluations-evaluation of new skills , * knowledge , and attitudes and 
evi^ua^ 

-.mation sessions and work/study sessions takes different shapes, ^ thus 
requiring different methods^ of - presentation. v A , 

Planning How To Present Content" 

Taking 'into account the purposes, audience , and content of the session , 
it is now time to plan how to present the content* As you plan , remember 
that each group - is unique , as are the individuals that comprise it* 
- ^ Remember, too , that procedures are ijnportant . A procedure which is _ •• 
appropriate for one group might be ill-suited to another group* In - - 
fact , procedures that work well with one group at one time might not 
work with thi same group at mother tine* The proper selection "and 
use of procedures can mean the difference between an ineffective session 
and one that achieves its goals in a stimulating way* The following 
suggestions sight help you determine the appropriateness of specific 
procedures; - 1 ." v 

1* DeteCTine wfaat^ kind __o£ -".people ycu Me working with * Look 

'. at needs, interests, background^ culture, extent of knewl* 

~ edge, age, and physical condition; . then match these' consid- 

/ erations to appropriate procedures, , 




procedures reqnirt 
such as mcvie , slide , or overhead projectors. 

. - -_ -V ~ - -*■<, - - — ~ . 1 _ 

i - Consider the characteristics of procedures themselves. Review 
the appropriate uses of a procedure, its advantages and 
l im itati ons, its pattern of communication, and match this 

— information with your purposes*, audience, and, content. 



The following ara some examples of procedures you may wi^h to mm p l^¥ 
when conducting information sessions: 




... -c 



an interview ( a presentation before an audience in which 
a resource person responds to systematic questioning) 

• ' a panel discussion 

» an audience reaction team {people planted in the audience 
to interrupt a speaker and seek clarification on points) 

• a question and answer period / 

When planning work/study sessions to cover learning in more depth you 
might wish to consider seme of ^the following procedures : _ 

1- all of those listed above for information sessions 



2- - a committee appointed or elected to perform a task that 
t cannot be done efficiently by the whole group 

3. field trips*, in which t a group visits places or things of 
interest for firsthand observation and study 

4- role-playinf— acting out a situation, condition , or 
circumstance by* selected members of a group 

5. bun iisi^ii in which several small groups meet simultane-- 
ously to -discuss a topic or perform a task 
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8* ^ symposium— a serie^ 
• .qualified^ 

or closely relatad topics _ ' 

These procedures take place in: cert&i contexts or settings. When 
planning work/stiidy sessions?^ there are dif f ereiit /ways ; of apprpaching 
them. Here :are : a ^ew::b£:- ti^^coiiiori^ones -'a • r : \ -..^ ! ; . J. : - ." ; ' : .* V'D\ *'„ 



2. 



Base the session on the expressed interests and needs of; 
participants . Eaphi* a i ze individual prof iciency aiid ; 
understanding and encourage participants to work out a - 
program of personal study. " • - r •. ' - : . 



Place emphasis on diagnosing and analysing prqbi 
solutions to them. Present the group with life-1 
(simulations ) in order to provide practice for a> 




ah4 seeking ; 
situations 



3* Emphasize data-bMed 1 ijastruction* Present an organised 
body of knowledge, to learners and raise issues for their 
consideration * • - •' * 



In addition to the above procedures, you may wish to consider the 



1, 
2. 



all of those listed above for information sessions 



printed materials such as books , j ournals , and information 
briefs . „ • — • ■ "* - - ' • ' ; r -- 



3. annotated reading lists " • 

_ • • _ ■ « 

^4* ease studies or histories 

• / • . ■ ■ 4" A- . 

Evaluating and testructTtfl^g; * the Plan . # 

Evaluation f as toe term is Med here # is concerned with judging the 
extent to which a plan is appropriate and well ccnceived. In one sense 
of the word r you will be evaluating throughout the planning process— 
you will continually make judgments about the worth of a session's 
purpose and the viability of the procedures employed in it* You will 
also want to judge the plan's worth after you have prepared it* Itert 
this second evaluation process by setting the plan aside for awhile"' 
and thes, try to approach it as a new reader, fcJext, show your^ plan to 
others—other process facilitator^, trainers, or representatives of the 
group the plan is intended for. Ask for their impressions, suggested 
improvements , additions, and deletions. Listen carefully to these 
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- : , -■- • - . ' 

Know exactly who the session is fori Wiat kind of 

^ a ^"^,^ L1 SSSfcSSSS ^ea.yw- show ap.fot.the session? 
wnat will these people expect from you? , ~ 

Mitovtte (content , of 

purpose and audiences ' S'ind oi^ ^it people want to 

1 ^^4^ :^«ii^ : needs , interests, {and ^cxgr&mds . 

Carjfuliy select tte procedures yon : usev 1 It may aean the 
difference between success and failure. : i ' 

^^^^ 

is a sood way . to assure success - 
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- - - r -o ; malca ; them 




* r ;thf> chairperson or convener , can tak 

as possible by carefully arr- 

facilities and materials or by asking another person to make those 
arrangements . 




~ for 



aw 



The cheofclist presented below emit jbe ua#d by any per eon who assumes 
this responsibility, ' ~ ■ - — ' . - : . - -;. : ~ . ~ " " "." = .-, -_ 



Item 



1- Space 



The room is imrge enough that several 
small groups can meet simultaneously - 



The 
group 



can acconnnbdate a sihgXe large 



Arrangement 
Completed * (yj 



c. The walls can be used to post newsprint. 

d* Both temperature and ventilation can be 
controlled. 



2* Access 
a. 



Kefs are available to all ^ space that will 
be used. 



b* Hestraoms are accessible* 



A phone is available. 



d* Duplicating equipment is available , if 
desired, - 



Furniture 

a. Tables and chairs are plentiful, 

b* Furniture can be moved around freely, 

c. Ash trays are available* 
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rder is ^^atol^V 1* aeaired, : 
r vma^^sv and masking tafja axe 



d.~ 



Plenty: of chal* .is 



I 



b« ' Napkiijs , cups > ; 
on hand. 



^papex plates 



AMKG FOR A 




SdlvlHs, Procedures , A~ problem may be- thought of as a "felt 
need -" A felt need may be either, (a) an evil we want to eliminate - " ■* 

dr avoid or .(b) a positive advantage we would .like to gain, Some- v. 
times problems- are in the future ; that is , we predict something Is * : ./ 
:gp*ag to: happCTf we db/^o^ T 
happening, /-.-.. ^ \ 

If you have a problem as- defined her e , you face ^ si^tidn J fe which 
you must make a choice among alternate^eourses of action available, 
for potentially soly or 



xnvent that solution which will best solve the problem and at the same 
time bring about the least possible dfeadvantages^^ " ^ ; ^ - 



•>••••• 



: Getting an Overview of the Problem jlreaV If a problem is at all r 

complex and the irives tiga tor does not^ave much inform tion - on It, * : 

the first move should be to get an .overview of the problem area.' This 

< ^? as / fc>r general investigation- It involves:^ (1) " introspection in . 
^f^t^ybu^ai^ 

possible ^causes ; (2) compiling a tentative bibliography to determine wheirj^ 
you /are likely to be able to find the information you need r and (3) • ; { 
doling s ome ini tial research ,in the form of general reading in order to : 4'V 
get insight into the nature of the problem and aij overview of the . v?- 
problem area, This reading may be supplemented by direct observation where 
poss ^ le i kn(i ; b y . in t G c v ?-^ x y? y^th ian expert or two, 1 t may ^ inc lud e ; gain-- 1 • 
in£ a chronological bvervimz of die history of the : p^dbfem, which may 
help to provide insight into the naAift of the problem and its causes, 
and which may reveal solutions that have ..been tried or proposed in the 
past, '": ''-Vf \ "' ' ' ' '; " '•" 



Phrasing' the • Problem Question , After some initial study, you need 
to attempt Co phrase a problem question in clear and precise terms, 
Problem questions should be phrased in order to leave the door open . 
to all .possible solutions, , : v / / 

'" _ Wrong: "Should I. buy a car for transportation this school 
\ . . ■ ■ year?" . - u '. / \ - 

Right: "What kind of transportation should I^use during this 
school .year?" ; ' 

You should not phrase your problem question (1) so as to include two 
problems^ even if they are closely related; '(2) So as to refer to 
causes* (3)in Serins of a problem of persuasion; (A) as a question of 
information; or (5) in vague, and ambiguous terms, 

Harrow lug the Problem* Along witn phrasing; your problem question, 
it may be necessary to also narrow your problem. In part this is a 
practical matter related to ch© time, and resources you have available. 
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5 T imVf vnil r fl p1f > n nnft . M &t o£ the r- oroblem. Instead of stV ' " 



r yourself to one aaoect of the 

iild be done about the problem of dtivorces - In thts. country, - 
hat should be -done about/the divorces among people who marry 

3. Treat one major causal factor of the problem. Instdad of 
s tudyi^ng y- "Wha t should b^ donc^ abppt 
Country X, "s tudy , M Wha t;Jcan, be done ^ 
.people in Country X?", assuming illiteracy is one of the causal 

fae t or s of v the low s t andard o f ^ living ^ ; V^^v;;; •••••<•: ••\;- ^ 

Gathering: bnd^Recordihr/ Ih^b rinat ion i After your imHat invest i,- 
gat ion you will need tb> gather -io^niueh reliable data as you can regard- 
ing your- problem. Set up your card file (use 4 x S cards) in sections 
which parallel key steps in^^t sequence which will 

be discussed later- ^ 1 \ /' .-' ' ' - . •. 

•■v. ■'V , -:V:;.; -v,-^ I* Orientation., (Definitions .of key terms , history of the 
■ : r' ■ r pvohlBm^: eta*); ••; ' "■ . .'^ •• • ' " ' -/./-y-vV'"- ■• - ••• 

Description ^of the Pi^>blein. Examples, extent, 

seriousness. ) ; ;• .. . • '.-.v..-.: ' 

= ; IV* 1 Criteria- (Including justification. ) ; - ; . ; . ^ _ 

V ♦ Solu t ion s ." ; (Advantages , /disadvantages*. ) 
As you come across important infornatdon related to any of these 
aspects , record it accurately on a file card and file under the ap- 
propriate heading. Put only "one" item— quotation of a single 
opinion, a r elat ed -group of number ic a 1 , dat it, , __e t c _* \ , on aL card . 

The Problem-Solvintf Sequence '. Following is a discus sidh of six 



II. 



These steps are 



2, 
3. 
4* 
5* 
6* 



steps to help guide problem-sojLving investigations . 
as. follows: . , -.. . . " . 

1* Describe the problem. /\ 
Dig out the causes of the- problem- 
Discover all possible solutions* V 
DecSree criteria for evaluating solutions. , 
Determine the advantages and disadvantages of each solution, 
Decide on the best solution. . 
Each of these steps needs to be taken up in turn and studied sy s t era- 
atically ♦ Of course, you may need to go back and reconsider, your 
thinking on some step if you uncover new evidence or think gf new , 
implications which may modify your . thinking on a step previously 

studied* • : 

- - '.-•*■ ■• ■ - • „ 

" o S t ep Describe the Problem . In describing the problem you 
arc attempting to arrive at a full understanding of its nature, : " 
extent , , and seriousness* You should (a) slifidY, concrete examples * 
of it,' (b) gather numerical data or instances in brief 9 
example form to determine how widespread it is, (c) reason whether 
or nqt 4 i*t may become worse . 
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are 
is wrong 



. the, values vou holdi— A\ „*' ,'^>\, . _ , , - - - * . 

- ° — ^ 2 - ™tf the&es- of ^ probW. i a order to: 3olve ; 

a Problem we need to get ±t 
about and are continuing to bperite to tee^ the piobiem in atistence. 
Only if we fcn^ one 
or more of them and so solve the problem^ 

Proximate causqi: factors arc ones, which perrai t or encourage 
events and conditions to come into existence, while underlying factors 
mii;ht be -termed 1 t ^rearl" causes • Ditii ^strd^ t ligh tsimky^.bi ' ^£tLi'ly^J^r[i' 
proximate cause] of crime, while underlying cnusal factor ^ , \ 

y^t±f,Zy p f so ei^economie factors. ; Proximate causes may be related * ^ 
; \_;.tb' ; slto^ know enough about the ^ 

underlying causbs of a problem or if we : cannot control then, we may '■: 
have co rely on 'short-range .solutions , 3 .; _ ";.',.: t \-;\ V- . ^ 1 ^ 

Beware of superf icial analysis of causes. If we sav that* automo-' 
bile accidents are largley due to "carelessness," this is. superficial 
analysis, for the real . question is, "What are the causal factors that 
account for the carelessness?" 

In part, the causal factors which have brought about a. problem 
■\ ^y be the inadequacy of current policies and programs which 
not designed wall to' solve the problem* Always ask, "tfhat 
with what we are doing now?" 

Always make a unique study of your particular problem situation, 
^.Similar, appear 

factors. One student may be doing a poor job of studying because of a 
lack of motivation, another because ox poor study skills, and still an- 
other because of a lack of aptitude. 

; ° StG P 3 Discover all possible soiufcienis . At this point do not 
atop to evaluate solutions, but rather exert all possible effort to 
discover as many solutions as you can* You may have uncovered so- 
lutions that have been tried or proposed in your initial investigation, 
you may run across solutions proposed by current writers or speakers 
you may talk to people who have been faced with a similar problem to' 
find out what actions they took and how successful they were, 

Do not forget the possibility of combining solutions or the best 
features of different solutions so as to come up with something "new," 
Do not forget that ^you -also may invent a new solution. Be sure to in- 
clude the status quo in your list of solutions, for it may turn out 
that you will decide -that the current policy or plan being followed is 
still the best of all possible solutions, - 

In some cases it is necdssary to group 'solutions into broad classes 
for your "initial analysis, This occurs when many solutions have been 
proposed and some have only slight: variations . -In the area of 
financing medical care, you might want ty consider such brood classes 
as government plans,, private plans, insurance plans,- and so on. Later, 
you will have to add your individual specifications- to the solution 
uecided on. 



° Step 4, Decree Criteria for Evaluating Plans. When you set un 
criteria you are like a knowledgeable man shopping for a new ear* he 
first decides on the essential features he wants and then he searches 
for a car which has all or the most important of those features. 
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: In the^ same way » t the problem solver should set u|r crl tfgMp ji^ or > 
- : s tandards and^th^ to wWcti sblutioii bes t 

measures up to those standards . . ^ i . * 

The first criteriony o 
tfe should ask, "What are the minimum acceptable results?" We of ten * : 

cannot expect- a "perfect" aoltuion, ^ut we can often judge the minimum 
results we would be willing to settlS for, -Dither than this* we want, to 
make sure that further evils will not result from 'adopting a plan. 
Acting to , solve a problem in one area may_ereate .problems in other • . 
f ' v ;, areas i tod w iiiid to anticipate these . I^en the Eighteenth Amend- 
t ment to the Consititution was passed » it ushered in an era of under- 
. cover prinking and crime* ,>■'•'-•",'■ "'"^•■v-; .'" • ''■- : ' : .- T '\ '.'/• . * 

■ " Other criteria may be related to the amount of time and money 
and, the number of personnel available * ' . Still others may be related 
Co legal and policy "considerations, for a solution that may be work- - 
v able may be illegal or contrary to an established policy. Either the 
solution or the policy must be changed* Ethical considerations- 
may also arise, for some solutions may be judged to be unfair to 
individuals or groups* We may also have to consider the approval - 
\ of interest groups whose approval is necessary for the adoption of 
• a plan, or whose cooperation is necessary if the plan is to work* 

- - In some cases the time element is a factor, for it may be a 
-. plan must be solved by a given date or not at all, add the solution 
- chosen should - provide- for- 1 this ♦ - 

Here are some examples of statements of criteria! "Any plan' 
adopted to reduce the over-c rowd ing in our schools should not re- 
sult in the hiring of poorly trained taadiers"; "Any plan adopted should 
stay within the $100,000- GO budgeted"; "Any plan adopted to lower 
the cost of -manufacturing our produce should not conflict with the 
policy of maintaining high standards of workmanship and materials." 
' g 3 1 e p 5 * D e t a mine the Ad van t aa as and^Pls^d yft nt a g es o f Each ". 

Solution . In order to accomplish this step you will need to have 
n reasonably complete description of each solution. In addition, 
you can use a 8—1/2x11 sheet of paper for each .solution. List the 
advantages on one half of the page and the disadvantages on the other. 

A. With each solution, you want to first of all judge to what 
extent it will solve the problem* B. You then need to judge to what 
extent it is likely to bring about new significant evils, C* You 
then proceed to judge each solution in terms of the other criteria 
you have decided on in Step 4 * D, In some cases, this evaluation 
may uncover other criteria which you will want to add to your list* 
After evaluating each sou t ion individually, you are* then ready 
"to compare and contrast the solutions* 

9 Step 6 * Decide on the best sol u t Ipn » The last step in 
problem-solving is to. decide on the best solution — - that one which 
in the balance has the most significant advantages and least 
significant disadvantages. This 'colls for systematic comparison and 
contrast of the solutions, . 

Humfaer fchg solutions, and then start out by comparing No* 1 to - 
Mo . 2 ; after you decide which is thy best, then compare that one to 
No ^* . and no on* Continue this process until thu one or the com— 
hinat ion remaining are judged to ba the most satisfactory. Hot ■ 
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always will you settle on the solution . which promises to most com- 
). v pletely 

dlsadyant ages of gr e^t • ^ icancfe . " 
Xou should: g 

. ^tp make sura you -h we not misjudged it v If possibleTy©u should — ~ ' 
run a pilots study to pretest it before putting it in±a aGtionV 

Taking action; putting the solution into operation* Putting a ^ 
/ iplutidn in£ for careful s tudy of wha t:* nis to be^ doni , 

wheny and by whom* Sometimes it calls for persuasion in order to get 
-the solution accepted. It may call f or people with special competencie 
and supervisory skills . Successful problem solving does not stop with 
the. decision as to .what plan to adopt, but carries over into an action 
phase* '" 
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1* Present the following. model of a procedure for analyzing 
problems and hand oul^^ 



Cannes of a PTOblem .'• , 'J:.'- l :: r : -y,:_ .-- ... ^ Effects of the Problem 



(Statement: of 
the Problem) 



Possible Courses of Action ^— 



Break into groups of three. Each gr bup . should have a black* 
rd^or^ewsprint*^ 




leaving ample room for. writing* " Ask each group to state 
problem, if- possible a problem* common to members of that 
group* ' ' 



The problem statement goes into the " S tatement of .the Problem" 
box, Bach small group then proceeds to list the reasons why 
tfim problem exists and some of the consequences of it* 

The group then tries to list as many possible courses of 
action as it can* selects one* and lists what might happen 
'- if it were to be adopted, This, activity should not be rushed* 

. Reassemble the total group* Ask a member of each -trio to 
s ummar ise -the work of his or her group- Allow about five 
minutes for each summary. ------- 

Use force field *analy sis to have the group examine a possible 
activity , list ail the projected consequences—both positive 
and negative^ and determine the point at which they balance* 



— > . ■ 

*This exercise -can be used in a training session or other 
work session. One person must take the role of trainer f thi 

others those of participants-. . , . . 
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Causes of a Problem * Effects of the Problem 



(Statement: of 
the Prdbi^aj 

. ill 

. > vi?os3ill5le: Courses of Action : •■ V ' ' 

2. Every situation has a history. Problems exist because people ' 

have don ^ ( or : not done ) things • When * a group reaches a : ' : : 
point of extreme . dissatisfaction with a situation, something 

can be o^ne.:. However, until the problem is thoroughly > ..; 

'■ ' concerned to take action* 

3 * First, someone must state toe problem* For example , a problem -. - \ 
might be : "coop Extension people" do not like or .participate effectively 
on staff meetings." > This statement goes into the box in the 
model above* 

What is it that staff member *s don ? t like about meetings? Why don't 

they get involved in them? (They cover items that are of 

little or no concern to individual teachers , they are domi- * 

nated by one or two people , nothing is really ever 

accomplished , etc,) '' 

.What are the effects of this problem— inattention and lack of 
committaent, boredom, frustration, anger, impatience? 

. • * ■ • ■ 

4* At some point, it will become evident that there is general 

dissatisfaction with the situation because most people see and are 
not content with the consequences- Now, but not before this 
point, it is appropriate to take some action* 

■* * 

5, List as many possible courses of action as you can. Take enough 
time. Do not work with any one alternative until you are 
satisfied you have listed all options available. Then, for 
each alternative," develop a list of probable consequences if ' 
you were to adept it. Again, take enough time. The problem 

. was probably a long time in development, so take a little more » 

time to be sure of the course of action to solve it, " 
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• . • -y-- PROCESS .OBSERVATION' 



The role of the process observer is to monitor the way in which the ^ 

group proceeds and^ what has 

taken place. • * • • • - ;;' • . •. ; ,' ' • . • "' :V; ' T: 

The observer does not Pfeticipal:«- , 'ttt-tt«vaii^^^; i He or ihe sits 
apart from the group in^rder to.gain a more objective view of what "is • 
.happening within .the; groupV When a . discussion becomes : hopelessly bogged 

.down; or whenever the group, members want to make use of the observer he 
or she may be called on to give feedback on what has taken place. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, the. observer relates his or her percep- 

.tieni;-of ^ grwj's ^esss: :bihavi«i:^^W 'iti mibirsv $ 

Process observers look for the following things : .' ' * >' 

• Is the group keeping to the agenda? 

.' • Does the group convene oh time? . End on time? " - 

" ■'• = How is the emotional atmosphere? * 
. * :Do nonverbal clues match verbal expressions? 

• Is v the group dependent on the chairperson or convener? 

• Do members help others optnmunicate by paraphrasing or restating 
points? 

• toe good questions: asked and, answered? 

• 2s the group distracted by side issues? * • 

• hsm members building on others ' contributions or overlooking 
these contributions? ; 3 

• Are people actively listening and asking for clarification if 
needed? » 

• Is there feedback and perception checking? * 

• Are mem^prs summarising and checking for understanding? 

• Are points being. backed up with d^ta and reasons? 

• 'How are decisions made? V 

• Does everyone i, have a chance to -get in on decision making? 

• ..Has the errouD reached common ground in the time allotted? 
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However ^-: process observers may 

c^er ta 



■ ';..••>-•: ; 



' 'i-:=;.;:=^V:r 



have a ckBcklist: 

. • • . --v. ■ -.. ■ : 

>•■"•'• ■■■-.•'•'S7r7-:- v> - -4 

The obse rver. should £ be • prepared to give feedback in terms of behavior 
descriptions-- ^Three^ metnbers wqra late to the meeting "--not in evalua- - 
tive terms -^^fS^ aj^ they are "disorga- 

nized I " Feedback should be directed to both sender and receiver and 
should be canldid but stated - kindly • - Objective reporting ■ is : what ^ is desixed* 



Because the observer does not enter into the discussion # it 'may'be vy-'^:^'''';?-; 
necessary to rotate this role from meeting to meeting- or to ask a 
person outside the group to assume this role . Taking^ turns offers members 
an opportunity to learn this skill be experiencing it. -i 
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1, What is a Community "Group? (CG) * 



It is a group of citizens r epf esen^ng; al I t el emen t3 of the community, 
who will work ta^et&er . to improve , the co^ 



W^fe ; wjpll it tty t^accompiish? 



^e CG will attmpt to 

to gather and process those ideas > to look f br ways to accomplish plans > 
which grow from those ideas--- in^ short , to make the le^er ship 'of : -the"' ^l;:-; 
conmninity responsive to the par^eular needs and capabilities of the 
■ total community . \77Vv . ; • -• _ ;- ^ - ^v-v ^v <;; r r ^:-^^ 

3- How much tijne will it take? r : ~ •' . '^.j. ■:',]■>.'■ r=". : ... 

Frequent; in^ 

and task accomplishment tisie™can be ejected* ■ 

4. What will I be doing? . '" r ;^""~: ' ' f • v ,\ i^iVi 

You will have direct involvaient in. decisions Vaffecting the , conrmunity # 
including helping to determine the needs and order of priority of those : 
^ . needs helping to search - for solutions to those problems ^.helping to ^ ^ rf 
institute those solutions, assisting in evaluating the results and 
receiving skill training for these tasks whenever needed, . % 

5. Can X do just some of all that? 

Yes, you can serve on specific task f€r a e teams without being a member , 
of the CG ,- but it helps to be fairly permanent in the community, to be 
available for several meetings and skill training sessions , and to 
enjoy working with and talking to other people. . T 

6. . Can my friends help me? • ' =... 

Yes, sharing each decision or plan w>th 5 or 10 of your friends and 
sharing the task to be done ^eips the whole community to be involved 
in decision making, brings t more -ideas and energy to the tasks, and 
helps the people in the community to understand each other, 
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© ffhat concerns -:6rr questions 4o you have now? -v y -'.C- 

A fecond reason to write a report is to laake. your work in the next 
ceneunity #aiier * ^ ihe following questioiis provide help for remj^ing • ; > 
you of your own twrk -and also provide guidelines . to yourself or ^ 
others who might develops to assist another experience, 

■either your; own or someone else's, =- : . . • •• \ 



o What particular support material or process was helpful 
Or ,woul<i have been helpful during this field experience 
>if it had ibeen available? Why? I ,. jv 



a How did the matarials/process that you planned to: try work out? . 

o How did something work out that you didn 1 1 plan but actually 

did or 'used? Please give brief examples of things, that went well. 



o What^ important or jiras^red questions or coneeriiV wer e. raised 
byY~ board, citizens/ otiters?^ " ~ " : " 
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The convener of a group is responsible for conducting meetings , 
: leading; discussions ^ group -is losing ^ 

effective processes ^ . \ 1 

As group leeder, ;: the convener is conscious of the potential for 
dominating the group and tries to; con^rpl : suoh tendencies - Therefore , 
" the convener avoids talking a lot , records; everyone 1 s; : conments , ' arid; 
does not argue vocife with group members- He or * she also ' 

tries to draw everyone into _gtou| 'deliberations ' 

&s discuss ioir leader , the convener tries not to dominate discussions * 
However, wheii the need arises, he or she is forceful and definite. To 
avoid ^pro*J<^tive periods, the convener aJLso keeps the group moving V 
systematically through i^ts tasks by sunimarizing # ,: reminding people 
- that they h»e a certain amount to accomplish during the meeting, 
and asking pfertinent questions . — - 

Finally , the, 1 convener makes sure that the minutes of the ; meeting are 
recorded, : ..„: ^.^.^i^i.^..: - . ^ ... v v. __. J.,.,; „ : .... .-i.. . : ;_- . v: _•. ~. ; 

Guidelines for the Role of Convener or Chairperson 

1, Before the meeting: f ' • 

a. Review the agenda, \\ - 

b, Ask for^a volunteer to take minutes, 

2, During the meeting? 

a. Call it to order promptly, 

■ , ' " • . . . \ \ ■ * . 

to* Help the group to establish priorities knd to decide how 
much time to spend on each agenda ^tem* 

G, Keep the group focused on the subject (i.e,, monitor the 
discussion and inform the group when it strays from the 
agenda) - <4f 

d, Keep the group to its time commitments for each agenda 
item* * ■ . , ■ ■ 1 w 

e. Be attuned to, and try to help avoid, any confusion, 

f- At the en^of each agenda it ferns - * ^ 

% m Check to be sure that everyone who ^ wanted to <was able 
to contribute to^ the discussion, i '» * ^ 

.: - - " -.. ; . , " <V- : . ^ 

• Summarise or ask someone else to summarise (make sure 

( .• 's»' -~ — 

i-R^^ t.hp : RAcreta'rv records \the iuam^} . f 
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V - • decision making, \ ■ - 

h. Conduct or ask; someone to conduct: a debrief ing: session 
duri-ng the last:, 10 minutes of the^raeeting*- * Ask the 
following' questions^ ~ . ^ : : * / ~ 

" ^ '" ■ " " " - * " r - " n 

•- Did we accomplish^ our .goals ;fos -the meeting? 

• Did we use our resources effectively? i ^ V 

e Did we ^ste .time? * "- ".l.;. : v - 

i« Call the meeting to a close promptly . 

After the meeting i 



about minutes • _ 

b, Transfer left-over agenda items to the^agenda for the 
next meeting* 
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playing is a method for^stt^ylng the attitudes and feelings of. 
/iduals in 1 ssinnilated situations . _ . v - , 



Procedure 



Grpup^nainbers / aske^ iarovise dialogue 

an£ amnion to fit a real or hypothetical situation* In this way > they 
^■cmik learn ;more 'abro^^e^ own at^-cu^M try to' fi^ / 

new ways o £ dealing with situations they face - Rol^ playing; is usually 
followed by a discussion of what went o»v the participants ' (and 

observers , if any) felt about k it ; Participants and observers describe 
the bebavior they ha^J^ 

analysis . :; V\v' ■-. ^ ' : ' "• ■ ; . ' '/ p d ..\ ■ 7 ^ " V ?" ; ' "C" t v' , "'\V 



Types of Pole Flays ' . ? ■ ' 

.1" -._ ^ Simulations r : In a simulation rf a trainer or facilitator^ -may come ,^ 
■ ~ with ; prij^^ usi^iiy 

'/■■'V- select the roles * they wish to play * . ' ' \ 'v.: - '.: "'" .= 'v 



Role Reversals ; In role reversal/ those" actually involved in a 
conflict may be asked to act out the situation, taking their 
opponents 1 viewpoints* 

Demonstration s : As a demonstration* two trainers or facilitators 
may act out a situation for a "group and then have group members 
act out the same situation. 



Hole playing provides a useful way to work through problems/ manage 
co nfli ct/ try new behavior, and gain "an understanding of another role 
or point of view* 
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^ SEARCHING FOR U hKfcm XNTOHKUCTION / 

Task - forces can look for new ideas by (1) searching f or literature / 
(2) - consulting other people , ; or (3) : visitLing programs and facilities . 

X* ■ searching the £iter atur m - : ' ■ .- : • .'. ■ ~ \. ' v f " : " > : .'; ;. v - .'/"• V-~ 

; : ^ ; Host s taff. members will have publications from the . national and 
Estate' professional associations « •'• ' * • : 

• Most state departments issue publications that are available. 



. • « If the„local library doesn't have what the task force needs , soae- 
one there may be able to point but other area oar state resources, . 

• A number of ^ information networks , ^ sucS^as the ERIC system f -Agrie • 
info bank f exist that offer a wide variety of information # as well 

cam be obtained from state univer.siti and regional education 
" ' ■ - agencies. V, " v> . : V. 

2* Consulting Other People - . . 

m There are many untapped resources inside the community, A .task 

force rt^t ^ learns how" ^ - ? 

expertise has a potential source of ideas. As a starter, once 
the task force decides what it wants to know, it r can ask the \ 
entire CG to suggest possible sources. .. ^ 

• Many people are -'also available outside thei^ caraimanity. The * 
important -thing, is to find them* Consul tan1;s^( from regional and 
state agencies) are often available for the asking* The task 
force will need some assistance from the Community Developer in 
finding and arranging the meetings with agency consultants . 

3. visitations ' s - ' 

• A bulletin ,f How to visit' Schools"; is a good example of how to 
plan, arrange and conduct site visitations, it is easily 

■ * adaptable to other situations. • 
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. ; SEI^CTING A GROUP - ^LEADER F©R YcJlJR TASK FORCE ; V ^ . V * " " ~. 

Groups funrt ibff^bes^/jif s ome person agrees to assume ; leadership respond 
s ib il i ties. A group with a specific task t§ ptrf orm 1 in a short period 
of tiffii should: net liAvt the designation of a leader o£ a leader 1 s 
responsibilities* to chance V - ' . 



Factors to consider when choosing a leader are 

responsaiilitie^yahd tasks that person will ha 
•'•>••: guidelines tor his or her behavior 



V:' 



ways to choose the leader~for example, Consensus or 



The leader should be someone who is acceptable £d everyone > Wants the 
task, and can operate impartially * In the event , that there is"" no effec- 
tive leader within the group, the group may wish to be enlarged , to^f . ": 
include such a person, 
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SHORT HINTS FOR PROGRAM ASSOCIATES 

A prof essibnal who is helping others in new situations can use the 
f oilowiag idems whMi work^ag with a group th&t is "working through a 
new process one step "at a ! time : 



Support "••">". " . -"""^ '•' "1 v ' " v •' 

When the group gets close to mastering a step, support and reward each 
AetiM,.that,fe^ 

Repetition ..' 

Repetition of any one step helps people master it and makes it fairly 
automatic— be sure they— not you— do it- 



Multiplier Iff eat ' v * - - 

. * * • •* 

Wh^n one process is mastered, any similar process is easier to 
master and can be introduced .with much less assist 



anee. 



The helper should show and explain; he or she should not^give too 
much help or make those he or she is helping^ feel embarrassed, 
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r SKILLS • F Oft C C»4M0NXTy lilUDi^^ 



/As a , CeinpuftAty leader_£aking an active role in e©aromi1y pTObi^ soiling, ypu 

may be required to use : specific skills to * help guide the group to function ef 1 ectivelp 

Raffle ©f . thesi:- sk^ii ;iia:i' .\-.v; : 'v : / ;. f/ / •,,=,":: . 

1* Skills necessary for facilitating; a problem— solving process* 

Th© leM^/f acilitator should be familiar with at least one • 
* method M each of, the following : 9 

conducting a needs assessment _ • i ' " • "-•'•• v 

managing data resulting from a needs assessment ' ■ v 

creating a prioritized list of community problems ■ ; : . ji 

establishing criteria for an acceptable /solution *• ■ -4 

setting up teams to search for a solution ' ^ > 

identifying resources - 

visiting other sites to gather information ^ : -Vr.::^k-A 

\ - ■ ' ■ ■ ., 

considering alternatives and selecting 

: . ; -/■■ : -:':''|jp7'"- r . * . ' " " " ' ; - ■ 

creating . implementation and evaluation plans . 

monitoring and adopting the solution" 

■ y ■ = ' . ■■ ■. '■ ..... .... .- • 

evaluating the project — — . = 

preparing reports ■ - • ; . 

2 - Skills necessary for facilitating changing norms in a group. 

In working with a community group the leader should be able to: 
identify and resolve conflicts 
support new. norms and roles - 

support those groups previously excluded from participation 
promote recognition of role constraints 

' ^* Skills in interpersonal communications . Whenever necessary, the 

leader ; should be able to train others to? , ' * • 

function as observers , • 

- refrain from prqjectirfg personal bias onto the group 

listen 

• .. give and receive feedback 35 ? ' NWREL — PRI 1978« . 
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SUGGESTED LIST OF CONTENTS OP A COMMUNITY NOTEBOOK:; 



The fallowing items heip a i community to keep a record -of Its activities 

and invply«4ritS *; ; : ? J : : ;;• ; *■ v \-\'\ -^7- — - • ;->=:•;•=:• 

: b Explanatory material about community development ^ 

. . .. v ..-..- ' ^vr;^-' ; / " = .: : iv: ':- '• " v. ;" •" •'■ " '.-\ : '- : 

° Agreement between^the community and agency supporting community 
. . . 7 V. • ' /development , _ . ::yL^L^:l:^'.:::i . ;_;l,,„.u.. L:. =;..'• 



ERLC 



° Newspaper articles about the community's involvement in community 
■ - development' 



o^Hostex^of^ members 
o Minutes of meetings 

0 Products of the work of the community group including! 
opinion leader survey forms 

"criteria of mix" developed to represent community attitude and - 
beliefs 

. - ' :; ' / ; ■ -.- ^ . ,•' : - 

needs assessment survey forms 

needs assessment survey results 

j f - ■ 

prioritized list of community concerns J 

recommendations of search task force" teams ' ' „ * - 

. other products of the work of the Community Group as it 
moves through the stages of community development 



y 
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Th<b ; CG how =has all the results of its survey back and the a^tliai ; - 
ihfoCTa^oh^gathe^ing activity is finished . If the :dati are not used ; 
at" tbis point , any hopes a^** expectations raised in the ooinmunity and 
school about *the . needs: assessment will vanish-? --and be nearly impossible 
to resurrect • '•. , , ■ ' 

:r V ;' . ■ ; vf' v ?lh v v">\ : :>. . ■ - ' 

QUXQC ACTION IS NEEDED TO TABULATE THE DATA AND TO 
REPORT SAOC TO fflE COMMUNITY AND SOiOOL AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE! ... - 

With the help of the Community Developer , the_£G should explore Che possibility 
getting help from the regional or local school district office-/ Other 
sources/ of labor— -especially students— might be investigated - V 



Following are some suggestions that Community "Developers can share with 
the CG to help in tabulating. .data. . . v'- 

^Generally, the most efficient way tor CGs to tabulate needs assessment 
data is by hand. Sophisticated electronic and machine techniques are 
usually far beyond the reach of the CG's resources. Furthermore, when 
the CG manages its own data, a sense of ownership is built, arid the group 
is encouraged to feel' a sense of responsibility and wants to do something 
about the results* • - 

The following hand tabulation procedure may be used for both questionnaires 
and interviews. In either case a tabulation form must be designed*. This 
form would consist of coded blanks or cells, preceded by the actual 
questions used. For example ; 

Do you think the community services are: 









No 




Good 


Sad 


Opinion 


y 










In tabulating the answers to open-ended questions , categories of responses 
must be identified- Here, too, a row of cells will suffice, labeling each 
cell by category* For example, responses to the question, "What is your 
attitude toward vocational education?" might bei 

• Good idea, 

• Kids need it- - . 

• Prepares kids for real world* ^ 
. • Is practical * 

■ •' * 

SCG Activities 
3BQ Phase III 

* Resource #19 
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• Students really need the 3-R f s." 

^/ : v ; . 6jm7t: afford it.".-,,."; - - ."• ,; V--/'U,V . ' = 

^Ifvyou wiii tiyiag 'tb. determine whether people would support vocational 
^ e ^ pn '^^ categorize the - 



answers people gave- 



-Favorable 


\ Unfavorable 


V -in 





On the other hand you might want to know the range of attitudes tow, 
.vocational - education * That display-might- 1 to iifce^ this r — — — - 





Necessary 


Other tilings 




Generally 


Part of 


Are More 


Too 


Positive 


Education 

III 


Important 

- ji 


Expensive 



These categories are flexible, depending on what you had in mind in asKir 
the question. Use your best judgment insetting them up, • « 
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• TASK FORCE EVALUATION SHEET 
The task force on •'■ ... 'V ' v /..'' 



1* found ,the charge 1 
to be obscure 
- and hard to work oil " 

2 . was not willing to do 1 
the task assigned 

3, *;,. _. never got organized^ at. - -1 . 

all and didn't get the 
* job done 

4". did not present useful \ 1* 
information to anyone 



5 - became a new power 
group to protect a 
set of ideas 



5 found the task to be - 
clear and definite. . 



was eager to assume 



its responsibilities , 

,2^_5^4^^ 

orderly fashion and 
completed the task 

2 3 4 5 repprted its findings 
to the 
community in a way 
which assisted; decision 
. making 

2 3 4 5. / quickly dissolved as . 

. a temporary work force 
in order to get on to 
other things 



Ideas which would have helped this task force are as follows: 
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TMK FPHCE MEMBEFS : -• , FEEDBACK SHEET, 



this group s; .,:•:/; V 

never got a clear 
idea of the task 

was interested in 
doing this task 

encouraged toe 



participation . and 
contribution of all 
members 



understood what it 
was supposed to do 

was not interested in 
attempting this task 

was dominated by one 
or more members to thi 
exclusion of others 



functioned with- 
hostility or internal 
competition ... 



had a cooperative 
araosphere 



had the skills neces- 
sary to do the task or 
success fully sought and 
used consultant help 



did not have skills 
necessary to do" a good 
job, and/or failed to 
get help ^ 
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4JS ING^fBftSK^FORCES FOK= PROBI^M SO^$Nd 



A taik fbirei ; is: a tei^Qriry Jiall group chosen; by 'a -larger group to 
salve a particular ; prttilitt-; and report what they have learned* Such " 
task forces expand the prbblem^Sjblvihg capabilities of ^ tiie; 1 larger 
group.. ..; - •• * -. ■ \ £\ v . 

■'• .- . . , , .. : . . - . , •• r " '.. ; , . . '. ■■ =. . ■-" . - - 

• They can concentrate, their energies on one particular task- 

■ . . . • • • . '. . . • ■ ■ » * * « • - ■ ■ • = 

• The y are chosen for their- interest in this task and generally 
have special experience or expertise- ' 

• " • *. • 

• As a smaller unit they have less difficulty getting together 
j,. and sharing ideas , -. .< 




ey learn special problem-solving skills in doing ; their task 
and these skills can boused to help the entire SCG in the 
future. 



Taste forces work efficiently when (1) the group gives them a clear task 
to ^o, (2) members are chosen on the basis of their time and willingness 
to do the task, (3) members have access to help and resources from the 
larger group or a facilitator, and (4) their final recommendations are 
taken seriously by the larger group, 
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" _ _ - \ ; 

in ordir to atjaok their problem "effectively/ task forces must have 
members^ with certain ''competencies-.'" - Several competencies can be 1 com* 
billed in one mfember-^fcr instance , one person can be a good leader and 
also know wheats to get s^ll trailing. = 

In general /the group will function best if it. contains : 

1* someone who has competence in the problem area being addressed 
(i.e. , a math teacher, a tax consultant, a dock) 

someone who is a good group leader .'and cm facilitate inters 

3* members who have access to skill training and are willing to - 
be, trained, - - — - 



4. members* 1 who represent diverse jobs or cotraunity orientations # 
so that the group . will be made aware "of a variety of| resources 

5- someone who can objectively view the .group's functioning and 
purposes (a good group leader , a teacher , or the 
facilitator) 

6* members who represent" those groups affected by t£he group's 
decisions fi 

The task force will be most efficient if it has 4 to 6 members* Larger 
groups tend to (a) Jiave difficulty getting together, (b) need constant 
clarification of the task* and (c) lose members who do not play important 
roles - Therefore t the group, should be small enough that (a) everyone can 
talk in meetings and contact one another informally and (b) all members 
play an active role* 
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Who and Why 



; CG J aft^ divides up its ^rk among ^gJc, : £dreas. Hiese groups are 
small ahow^fa tP wrfc -to^ include 
representatives of all ^aet^ ^oupe* These parsooi need not be CG 
- members but may agree to serve on a temporary committee. Including 
-diverse representatives encourages communication with other groups. 



When 



Generally, search activities begin while the needs assessment report 1 is 

list of goals is published. It is recommended that in some areas a date 
be set for "concluding search activities. This date should take into 
account budget planning jperiods . it is important that at least- preliminary f 
figures for new programs be provided at the appropriate budget time. * ) 



How 



The first search meeting usually begins with sharing ideas about wha^. 
the search task involves, This discussion can be conducted fiy the CG \ «» 
chairperson or the Community Developer- In presenting this overview, it * 
may be helpful to reflect on toe reasons the CG was created. It .is also 
helpful to emphasise that this is an integrating activity, not a v * 
competit ive one , that it is intended to help others share rather, than 
replace the tasks of local agency staff s and administrators. 

For each search activity, community goals and needs are reviewed- These 
- will include some or all of the final prioritized list the CG reported* > " 
earlier* Then tentative timelines are established for completing search 
activities, and-CG members volunteer for task- forces in each area/ 

Next, these task forces meet separately* , A useful first activity for 
each group is to consider whether its membership includes representatives 
of all groups affected by the niM or goal. Some groups may require 
staff specialty., areas. The task force can recruit members from these"^" 
local resources to share its "work or request help "from state or university 
resources* 

Next, members consider the tasks involved in a search* Identifying 
possible resources and creating a storage system for information are 
usually top concerns* , 



Task force members may also want to write up a definition of the task for" 
their group* at this point, the search can usually begin in a successful way, 

CG members, meanwhile, may f tod it useful to pbulicize a list of search 
areas and names of task force chairpersons* They can aJiso invite members 
of the community to contribute any helpful information , suggesting that " ' 
people call chairpersons directly at home. * \_. 
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THE COMMUNITY GROUP - ITS^ WRKa OEGAHXSATION AND OPERATING PROCEDURES 

Each member of the Ccmmiunity Group (CG) was npit^nalied -by people 
because their opinions and ideas w^re respected . The CG membership is 
^therefor e composed of respected persbiis representing ; a^ wiifla .v^iety of V 
sentiments occupations and/or orgaA^atioh^^ the cCTBBiunity v They 

are : "opioUon leaders " for the • people who liver iin the community -j what : 
r'tSey: thinfe> wij^^tii^ what they bejSeye/ what they learn is 

iimportantr for what happens nbw and for future actions that might be 

within the cc*mmiriity , , 11; is, crucial for community improvement, 
that the focus of skills training in cdmmuni cation, problem solving and 
decision making be on this group in order to increase individual arid - v - 
group sklll^ that will enable the group to be independent and productive. * 

Organization 



t ■ The formal structure for the CG is very simple ,„ purposely sol 
la the formation of it a temporary Chairman and a Recorder (secretary) 
are usually elected by the group, Informal procedures (not sloppy) for 
conducting the business of the group are usually more interesting and 
productive than formal highly structured ways of doing things- Attempts 
are made early to gain concensus rather than become, involved in win/lose 
voting: proeed 

the emp h a sis to be placed on parliamentary maneuvers rather than on the 
important content under discussion*) - 

As the Community Group matuies *. it sometimes appointi an Observer to 
monitor the progress of each meeting v This task is usually rotated each 
meeting so that every CG member has this learning opportunity* . The - 
Chairperson is the key to keeping meetings moving , interesting and pro- ' 
ductive „ Meetings are called when it has been agreed that something 
important requires the attention of the group* An agenda is prepared 
in advance and definite starting and stopping times for meetings 
established* - 

It is very important to keep the CG "mix" intact* If individuals 
representing a specific criteria of mix fail to attend cat meetings and/ 
or move away* the group should fill the position* thereby keeping the^' * 
CG at full strength. If a group or sentiment has been* omitted from the. 
original mix , the CG should add another mix category and appoint a new * 
member, * ■* ' ■ 

No formal plan has been followed regarding "term of. office" for CG 
members . Some groups have "drawn straws 11 for 3* 2 and 1 year terms. 
Others, have allowed normal mobility to keep the flow of new members 
coming into the organization - Experience has shown that when a CG begins 
creating action in the community!- other individuals identify themselves 
and offer t© help, New leadership frequently emerges from unexpected 
sources , % • - . « 

■ *T - "> : \ . ! * \ v ' . , 

Standing Task Force Teams (committees) can be . f ormed to prevent 
duplicating advisory groups* Usually Task Force Teams are appointed for 
specific p^r^oses and disbanded when the task" is completed, 
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THE FORMATION AND USE OP TASK FORCE. TEAMS. (TFTS) : ;7S ' : • • 

The TP* is a working arm of the Partnership for Rural Improvement. . it is a : 
temporary (usually) or permanent\ (rarely) body appointed, by" ^ 
manner decided upon by.^^: . its teslt iiV^cific,. su<A -Mi/^si 9 n- a:ieed s : 
assessment instrument; visit three communities with programs which might be, 
useful' ;f or the local community and report on that visit,- plan the evaluation 1 '; 
procedures for a new program; which will be implemented in the community, 
design "and conduct a process for handling visitors to fche "new program. 

Before a TFT is formed, the specific task it will be called upon A do should 
be clearly formulated by the ^G. K This .allows ;for 5 persons to volunteer, /be - 
voted for, or appointed to the TFT whose skills, time or information^st fit 
the task. * ' ' • ••*. ':•'/;. . 



TPTs are most useful when they contain all or most of the following membership 

elements., . . • _ .. ....... ; ' - ' 

o A member of the CG (necessary) 

o A person with appropriate skills or knowledge to the ^sk 

o Representatives from groups who will be responsible for, or affected 
by, the task in question. • ' ~ 

o •* Sufficient poeplepower for the task at hand - a community-wide 
survey team , needs many members 

o ■ A representative or persons or groups opposed to the suggested tasks 
u order 'to provide a feedback mechanism to that group ' about the 
progress of the task. Often very strong support- is gathered for a 
community program after opponents come to understand " and be included in 
the new program, , , 

After the TFT is formed, its specific task should be explained, and a timeline 
sat up for .reporting on progress, or completion of the task, A TFT often 
reports progress to the CG chair, and makes' completion reports an tasks to the 
entire CG for action* 368 
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The following hints help "to make TFTs both effective and pldjasant for all 

concerned* * 

o ■ ; PeaCTibe ; -.thia v 'teagk clearlyl with a definite time line! . - • . : 

.. • a; ^ When a TFT reports # - be sure he/she * is commended for whaf^ 

he/she did- Wor^ accepted in ran unresponsive, way does/not promote 
retention of skills , - cone epts or involvement , or f eelongs of 
.. : ''warthwhiieness" of the task or the effort ' spent. / 

o .-Only i|fer a task back to a TFT once for additional work or - v ' 
-- i^iforaatioji* ^■ ■--• r : - , - '. , — r -•• • / : ■ :-r \ r-~U- v: f - v —- : " r^ 

o If the CG decides more work of 'information is then, needed, this 
should be described as a NEW task , and a new TFT selected-. 



Ther a ..should be group rewards for quick fo mat ion and ,disbandment 
of TFTs . this will promote the work of the group being done in 
an: effective way , will , encourage participation in TFT efforts , 
and will increase the capacity of the entire CG to function as a 
problem^ solving group. - • 



mm JOB A CffilHf IKSON 



Kie chairperson » s job in a Community Group is critical to jjie succega r , 
of the group. • - the person laieotaa to fill' this "iolW has mfny Msponsibiiitas » 
such ma* v.: - : . * • • • -v, - 

■" •' ;'.'..= •;••..'.'•' •. '•■-='•' ' ="••" ! .-• V ' : : - ; *"'v - •• .Y • • • 

^ : 1. Exarc^ developing) skills to assist"* others to 

* participate;, eohstpictive&y.. .in: --the group so they do not- \;[ \ 
'. .„ •;; ; dominate or withdraw from group work 



2* forking at all times toward an open climate and consensus 
decisions . --. ' *, 

3 , 7 • Functioning (or learning to function) as- a group facilitator 
, whose own opinions , ideas an4 feelings do not dominate 

or control the group £ * » 

^* JJtiiising (cr learning to utilize) both _the skills pf , „ „.,,„ 
^ other group members and the skills of consultants " 

5. Monitoring the work bf task force- teams .for completion 
of work* compliance with timelines r and need for 
resources or assistance 

6* Monitoring attendance and replacement of community -group 
■< members in order to maintain a balanced representative • 
- group '- v ;^l \ ; ■ ; ,: " 

7. Planning and reviewing each group activity with the • >, 
Community 'Facilitator and others " ' ' 

Communicating" with others in the Community about the 
- work being accomplished by the group - 
. • = . ■ . ,■ ^ 

is a time and energy consuming job; its rewards' are a smoothly 
functioning group whose members share tasks> work well together, and. 
get work done, all of which promote .community improvement^ 
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fflien To rtimm vths " Xivai 



The i^va is aspaeiaiiy useful when people tei^irif without; listening tb; 
each other* ; It ;stSiQturii \ thi tiat conditions; for speaking mm that many ^ 
poiiitm of view dan" be exEvessed* It feheraHy builds- a apllaKsrat^ve "spirit. 
It clarifies toe significant points of disagreement* j: ~- ■ 

What It :Is i ^ ■ . • • . "I- " ' ^V"-'' i^-"/- ' '* : " ; :" : 7-'"-' W'"-^ V 

The Kiva is a technique for groups to use when they need to listen \ to/ diverse 
'opinions in the group* It is a modification of the fishbowl techniquje- Each 
circle is made up . of the members- of each of the different role or opinion 
groups. For example, suppose different points of view need to be discussed 
^bout passing a city- bond issue* The PA might suggest a* Kiva™one circle of 
County/City adminis^ators , one of £ounty/City staff members, and one of 
community members. Or instead of -dividing according to roles, the PA might 

strongly support another bond- These circles ,are arranged as indicated below. 




County/City Administrators 
Staff members 
Coafiftuni ty. Memb er s 

How It is Used ; ' . * '* . ' " 

1*/ Determine the role or interest groups, and arrange the groups . in 
a circle or square , - • . ^ 

2. Announce the amount of 'time to be allocated to each 'group*-!* e* , 
20 minutes* . . - 



z 



3. 'Present a clear statement of the issue to be discussed* 

4* Ask the group in the center to use its time to talk, without 

interruption from opposing points of view, about their opinion, 
experience ,^ and wishes* " .* ■ .-' , 

5* Rotate each group, into the center and give it tha same amount of 
tia^ to explore the issue, r * $ 

6, Allow additional time for interaction among all participants, 
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TBi PROGRAM ASSOCJATEJS RGIS IN CREATING A CONKNUQtJS 
" PROCESS INFORMATI<DN^ . : /...7 ; J ■ . * ; 

The ?A working with a Community Group has responsibili ty for encouraging 
many processes : data gathering and analysis before decision making, systematic 
referral of issues to the larger community and .others. One of these many 
processes is that of habitual sharing of information* 



In helping to establish the^Habits and mores of information shying, 

the primary role of the PA is that of setting an example. It is particularly 

important for the PA to, create an awareness that people working together can 

help each other by consciously seeing themselves as resources to each other, 

The following behaviors have been found helpful in creating such an awareness : 

o Provide r in a casual way, books , \ articles from, newspapers, 

^advertising material, mags, data about people and. places, 
-• If this is done in a manner that says "This is from md to 

you as a friend" it helps to establish information sharing 

behavior in the communis, 

o Reward by commenting positively on sharing that is seen to 
* * occur between people. Again, this needs to be casual, and 
it must be sincere. Such recognition will help ^to make 
information sharing a consciously chosen process, 

o Serye_as a messenger to get information sharing going, Carry 
a book that was favorably mentioned by one group member to 

another member, with the comment -that "George thought ^this 

was useful, and it might help with your . task. ". Try to get 
them to talk briefly to each otter about < it. 

° - ^ mm P it up - all the time, Establish as part of your own set 

of behaviors the carrying of helpful stuff from one person^ or 
, place to another, When "you are going anyway, take along that 
movie or that ad for a set of books and share it with someone 
whose task it supports. 
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The Hork of %he CejhmunitY Group ' [ . / V ; ' 

\ \C^'-fk^m group whieh is. independent the iaaal gsmning 

te«^group*v^ts fiinetipn ii - to. exai^ne problems , which it;, identifies '"'A 
gfeudy tiem ^ looking at alternative solutions , develop a plan q£ action • 
and recommend it ' to the local governing board/group for iapliiraantatibn , 
To adopmpiish its pu^oii^ the CG usually appoints Task Force teams to" 
delve more deeply into issues or problems. While a TFT may consist of r - 
many eoraaiuni^ m^mb^rs, ,at least one member of it should be a CG member 
in order to provlde^ommuni cation to and from the ddmmunitv Group, 

. = _ . ^rn^? - . . : 

At times/ tfie*CG may be asked by .the local governing board/group 
to assist, monitor :-^d help evaluate new programs -w£ich have been 
approved.; A TFT for^ this purpose is usually appointed by the CG* * 

A highly important part of the work of the CG is communication - 
Information about CG 'activity needs to constantly flow within the 
community . Each CG jaember must carry a responsibility for communicating — 

_ : ^^JMS/II^ effectively 

If possible, when a CG has bepn newly formed, large and complex 
problems should* be postponed until" the CG has been able to accomplish 
some smaller tasks. Motivation is .created for the CG to tackle bigger, 
more complicated problems, if some success can be experienced early in 
its history as an organization - 

The CG often becomes an "intake" for community problems or concerns 
found In the community, CG members may . bring them to the attention of the 
group or non-CG members are welcomed at the.me&Wpgs to express themselves 
on specific issues. Manpower to investigate alL/concerns expressed soon 
becomes a factor with which the CG must deal,, priority of work usually . . 
is established. The CG usually finds itself a "referral agency" in order 
to satisfy questions/problems/concerns of individuals withfri the community- 
This is an important activity of the CG since it deals with "here and now 1 ' 
concerns of the people. Sometimes by providing a "forum' 1 for ventilating 
an issue larger conflicts can be prevented. , - . x 

When TFTs are studying specific-, problems At is very important to 
bring in all points of view' from thi| local community, This dan be done * 
informally through personal interviews , invitations - to TFT meetings ted/ v _ 
or hoarding neighborhood coffee hours - The CG is most effective when it 
is actively trying to educate itself on all -the different facets of «£h 
issue, • 

Operating.,', Procedures . 1 

As. an independent group, of . cour.se, the CG is free* to establish its 
own methods of working for conssunitY improvement, Few groups have 
formalized these into a set of by-laws or standard operating procedures , 
What many have done, however,, is. to chart the decision-making processes * 
thap are being used, It^is important that CG members understand clearly 
these procedures arid that all groups and individuals in the community 
know how toe CG operates, A simple flow chart of events seems to work 
well to communicate th£s information. . m 
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Conclusion ■ ;.-"''V-/'": • ^v; '„' : 'V'.:-- 7 .•" A'.-- ^ : '■. . • " 1 

The Goimstinity Group is an important: group within a community* Its 
m embe rs are opinion leaders representing the mix of the community . They 
hold the key to any significant > lasting, long-range educational - improve- 
ment that will be made* Gaining increased skill in communication , 
decision making and problem salving is crucial far each CG member and . 
far the group if it is to became an independent and productive group. 
The Task Force Teams enable the work of the Community Group to be 
accomplished- Their effective operation is necessary if the CG is to 
be successful. ■ 
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THINGS Tti : CONSIDER ^WKEN TABULATING DATA 



If responses to some of your needs assessment has been a simple "yes 11 
or "n©," a tally can be kept. Two people may wish to do this; one 
reading the response, one keeping score . 

You may wish to break out the answers: V 



Yes 



Adults 
Men 
Women 
Students 



10 
4 
2 

15 



5 

3. 
. 1 
10 



or 



Community persons 
School staff ' 
Students 



Yes 
30 
5 
25 



No 
40 
10 
3 



TOTAL 



SO 



53 



If your data are in the form of long, detailed answers that are not easy 
to handle, you may wish to categorize them: 



Thinks curriculum 
is OK 



Thinks curriculum 
needs improvement 



Adults 
Students 

This can be further reduced % 



as 

20 



41 

30 



Citizens 
School Staff 
Students 



Matrt 

10 
3 
10 



Shop 
2 
6 
4 



Reading 
13 
5 
4 



Art 
5 
4 

s 7 



You can also tally specific suggestions about each curriculum area; 



Math 
Algebra 

Beginning Calculus h 
Accounting - Mark Greene System 



4 

1 
2 
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VARIOTS MOTHCDS FOR DOING A CCMCTNITY SURVEY 



Four Al ternative Stektegjes for a Coaraunity Survey v 

l * ^ process faicilitator helps the saSooi-comunity group survey 
* -i** 5 own perceptiens of educational goals and bailers v = / : 

Fran the survey data gathered , the SOS estaialishea a priority \ 
list covering the major goals and barriers of the -groups 

Before constructing a questionnaire to use in the community, 
the SCG uses its informal ccnranunication' network to check its 
own perceptions. „ . 

Oh the basis of this information, the SCG. constructs a community 
* questionnaire and/or interview guide with which' to survey toe 
larger community . ^ _ _ _ 

2 , The facilitator works with the SCG chairperson and/or steering 
committee to collect recent studies or survey results that 
indicate what the local educational problems are , 

Thm SOS analyses this information and agrees on a priority 
• ^ li^t; of items from which, a questionnaire, interview schedule, 
or guide for speakup' sessions can' be constructed. 

■ !^ 

3, 'phm facilitator presents examples of community surveys 'that 
have been used in other communities and reviews them with the 

1 SCG. ■ ' • ' ■ ". 

: The SCG studies these models and obtains ideas Jt how to frame 
questions that would be appropriate for the- community. 

Using their best judgment, SCG members create their-" own' ques- 
tionnaire, interview, or guide for speakup sessions, 

4, The facilitator helps the SCG to. conducting community meetings 
at which citizens, staff, and students generate their own goals 
and barriers, tabulate the data, and bring the information back 
to the SCG * 

*v 016 SCG Conducts these sessions, generating and tabulating data 
IF from each. - — 

Thm SCG analyzes the groups and the people who attend to insure 
maximum coverage of the entire community. Additional sessions 
,. are conducted as needed. 

Finally the SCG is satisfied that the; data represent all seg- 
ments of the community and that ej^tryone possible has 'been 
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involved ^in the pwoGmmk^~--Thmi BCQ then pools *mll the infbratation 
and prepares it for analysis * >..::/. 1 • — v . ^ 



When ^all data have been analyzed, the 3CG dete mines what the 
comianity 1 s major educational goals and barriers are and compili 
a report cf its findings for the school board, \ 

Suggested Ways of Involving the SCG in a Survey 

1* The SCG. designs a plan for surveying the entire community , 
Several alternatives are possible, 

• On a community map, all populated areas are plotted #tnd 
divided into block areas to be canvassed by interviewers 

or to deliver and pick up questionnaires* 

- * 

• If more than one elementary school exists in a district , 
. - -. each one can be designated as -an : organizational: 

thef community survey , 

• The SOS can make an t inventory of all church, business 
and civic organizations, service groups , and institut 
its own members represent, * Each member. is made resp 
for contacting the groups to .which he or she belongsL 
conducting a - survey, and bringing " the: data back to tn 

• A high school class; (mathematics/social § tudies , etc*) is 
• . ; enlisted by the SCG to help distribute survey, forms, pick 

them up, tabulate- them, and prepare a report. 




• If the SGG finds that everyone in town (small towp) "has 
\- a telephone , phone canvassers can be recruited tc% call 

. all the people in the community using an interview schedule 
- " . \ developed by the" SCG, 

■ • . •. -\ « - - « • • - / - - -. •• : ' ; 

2". Thm SCG designs a plan whereby all data collected in thm survey 
are tabulated. Again, many options are available, 

• The SCG can choose to have all its members participate in 
the tabulations by scheduling several work sessions for 
this purpose. All members can help with all questions or 
small groups can be assigned specific questions. 

• The SCG can elect a task force to supervise all tabulations* 

v using community people and/ or high school students to do 
the work- 

• The SCG may ask the school, staff and high school; students 
to assist with the tabulations, 

• ^ task force can be appointed by; the SCG to examine alterna- 
tives for tabulating the survey /data and recommend a plan ' 
to the SCG for approval, 
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P»T AN S^CTIVp SHOOT . DISCUSSION llQuTIffiS 



statOT^nM tt#y aif ht make arid coMeiousiy choose types that ari apprb- 
F^iate at ^artieuiar t^aa * ^toasa typies of statements are discussed 
below* ' . 

lm Input Statements may provide the following: ; ; 

• Factual information: "We had' 26, requests for service last 
week." ' .. ' ~ " • . " " 

• Opinions! w We can 1 t fill that many ." "We're getting too 
much publicity. 11 

• Definitions of terms; "We don«t consider that a readiest has 
been made until we receive a deposit, 11 ' 

• Action proposals and suggestions: "Let's work out a list of 
Priorities, so we caii decide which orders to fill," 

V * . . 

Input statements may deal with an external problem, the way €he ' 8 
group works, or relationships among group members, 

2* : Orienting Statements help group members agree on tK** ^ o 

question; "If this discussion is successful, what will we have 
accot^lished* when we finish?" Orienting responses* help members 
focus oh ismmon goals ^Wbuld you help me relate your comment to 
.our topic^?" , - - - ' , T, . 

3* Summarizing Statements describe ^the iisuei an which members agree 
and disagree* Summaries are especially helpful if recorded pub^ 
licly on a blackboard or a pad of newsprint, 

4 * Clarifying Statements help the group understand a member f s^contri- ' r - 
bution * Such statements include paraphrasing and giving /examples v 

v . S x 

5 , Procedural Statements deal with group methods and include the ' 
amount of time given to various agenda items, the methods used 
in analyzing a problem, and the size and divisions of subgroups, 

• ^ ■ 

6- Surveying Statements are made to -learn each member's reaction to s 

a s ummar y statement, They include testing for agreement arid .. ~ S 

^polling the group , / 

7* Process Qieck Statements are statements that /invite the group to 
examine and discuss the way it is working, a group may be helped 
to ermine its lack of progress, by considering the meaning of dan- 
ger signs such as nit-picking, jumping from topic to topic without ; 
reaching decisions* carrying on private conversations during meet- 
ings, and attacking ideas before they are fully desoribjpK ■" * 

8, Climate Building Statements establish a friendly atoosphere and ' • , ' 

include making it easier for silent members to participate. 

Adapted from John L, Wallen's consultant work wita «the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, June 1973^ *M ^ i* 
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Preferred Choice: 



Here ara mpmm wiys to githtr dtta: • f.: r l 

A, Writ ten Quest ioorialif a ^ ; ' ; 

1« Open-ended Answer SV\ Anything from fin ishing a sentence 
to writing an essay * - ■ . 

2* Multiple Choice: Forced choice where you must pick only - 

one or free choice to select as many 
. as are correct for you, ; 

A form of for bed choice where you select 
the things you like best or least as — 
compared with other things (Would you 
rather , be a helper in reading or arithmetic?) 

On a flve^polnt scaie^ where 1 is "iibt at" all" 
and 5 is "very, much" , check how you liked the 
way we worked on social studies today, For^ 
younger -children; gheck the face that shows 
how you feel about our new workbooks, . 

Interview * Hay bo open and free flowing or hiRhly^s tructured with the 
questions figured out in advance and closely followed. 



4r Scaled Response: 



1, " Total Group - 

2, Small group: 

3* Key Informant: 
■ 

4, Each Individual; 



Discussion where questions are raised to see 
how they are responded to in the total group 

A certain combination of people who are x 
relevant are brought together for discussion 

Data is gathered from one or more individuals 
who you have reason to believe can give 
accurate views on what Che others would say, 



An interview where each individual answers 
the questions by himself 

^ * ■ - 

When selecting cools for data collection, two factors should be kept in 
mind z 



"t 1. The selection of one force to seek data about, should be ■ 
based on its probably importance 

2 * a » method by which data is gathered should be determined 
by considering the kind of information needed against a 
consideration of possible effects of trying to get that 
information in a particular way, ^ 

The selection of the instrument should reflect the*best possible match 
between these two factors ^ - , — - — — 
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< WORKSHEET FOR BUttDING A SCHOOli-COMfgNITY GROUP 



I ' NOMINEE (S) • .. , . 



Qrchardists ... ; ■ ■ ; ■ ..-./• ..--,/ 

Shed workers -W !• ' . .. 

Laborers - ; * '. - . s ■ = .. •, 



Downtown merchants 

Medical people 

Clergy 

Young; marrieds 
Senior citizens _ 

- Qia^lEifflirs" """" '^^^ 

Newcomers _ 

Bridal club 

Chamber of ~ 
commerce 

Grange 

Kiwanis 

Garden elub = 

. Triangle club 

Civio league 

Women's church 
groups 

Farmers 

Cattlemen * 

Otters (which 
could be added) ; 

Dam workers 

Housewives 

Indians 
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■;■:>'"■■■ •• ^ " '■ ■ - . ■ hm - - - •-■ . ' 

.;.>• .. v," : .; / i;; -sL^Uo-- ; ., ... ,/; > ,_. ~ : ; ;, 

TORKSHfifil' FOR BETEHMININq CRITEiCtt FOR AN 1FFSCTWS SOLUTION 
PRIORITO S th grmdm ettitr av«ei5#^5/^OCTtiOTa2 .education' ; ^ 

GOALs fte s*Mt tiie Bth graders to have some concept : of careers they - 
wish to. explore before fcfaey gro to high school, so* they can take advmn^ 
tage* of the career preparation, appr&nticeshi p , and rarJc ^ejeperieiiW 
programs there- ... '-• 

"... v - ■ . •/ - • — ' . ^ u • 

CRITERIA SELECTION - v ^ '■ I ^ , 7" 

... <J I ■ - .X • . ■ v.. ■ /. .. ■ 

1„ AREA: Who is .affected?- Star'fe of the elementary and vocational 

education department in the high school, counselors, and interested 
students. 



CRITERIA: The solution must: be chosen by a group,* which includes ' ■" 
interemtmd elementary and secondary staff, counselors/ and voca- 
tional education students. , 

*. ' ' - • -- - & 

2. AREA; What rmmawzcms arm available? are rouid request a staff - 
inservice* Teachers are probably willing' to teach career awareness 

: units. A special teacher for this area is probably not feasible, 
since the upper grades are so badly overloaded,. New teachers will 
be needed next year in three grades just to: get the class sime down r 
to 3°~ ^® high school ham some materials which might be useful to 
the elementary schools* The counselor in the high school has been 
to several workshops. * ■ 

CRITERIA: The solution should take into account existing materials 
and expertise in the high school and should be in the form of 
materials and inservice ' training 'fori staff rather, than a "voc ed" 
teacher. 

■ .* . _ . • ■ 

3, AREA* What i©tter programs or 'procedures will be affaoted by a 
solu^ion?^ Obviously the high school vocational education program 
should be able to build on what the elementary school does, What 
about the curriculum goals the faculty established last summer? 
The new courses or materlal^fhould be^compatitife with* those. Are 
students going to have fielcr trips or work experience that might 
cause some scheduling confusion or use up field trip funds for 
other grades? s. 

CRITERIA i The solution should be compatible with curriculum goals 
of the entire school, should take no more than what the faculty * 
considers:- to be affair share of field trip monies, and should include 
, activities which do ndt place undue burden on .other staff and 
programs * \ . 
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The bibiipgrapty section has tw^ divisions : the / first a recent ; 
listing of available materials published by the Ccrammity Development 
Division f 6£ } the American Society for Training and Development (ASTD) ; the * 



second parti is a listing of books and materials fc recently acquired by PRI 

. ■" ■;• - . ' ' •"/ - ; a ... ; • 

available for use at NlfeBL, Again, these materials represent only a 

beginning, . Stony, many more are available and would prove valuable 
resources to PRI staff members. 
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Rural Community Development 



1 



COMPILED A^D ANNOTATED: < 

Peggy Hitahosck. 
Human Resource Dept.. City of Phoenix / 

Edward Parmee v * ; 
Cooperative Extension Sen/ice, University of Arizona 




A97B \ , ■ 
Volume 2 



ooMMuNrrv development division 

{Training Volunteers for Community Service) • 



American Society"tor Jrqining & Qeveippment, P.O. Box 5307, Ma*diaon Wi.53*! 



ERIC 



Code 



A 
C 
D 

F/G 



■'V 



; / C 0 X T E JT T s 

"The Source and Resourde Directory'* 
r Volume 2 

* ■ * i 

+ m 



Source a^d Resource Section 

Rural- Comuni£y Development 

Literature' '"- General 1 
Published Articled 
Journals/Maga^ines/Newsletters . 
'FeriQ'dieals/Biblid|raphics/et.e , 



See next page 

for coded subjects 

by content area. " 



Pages 




Xu- j 2 
'■ 2 
3-5 
5. 



Community 'Development Division 
The American Society for Training and Development 

P.O. Box S30Z ' 
Madison, Wisconsin 53705 ' 



31. do 
$2.00 



* a free service for CD Division members 4 

* ASTD member price-Volume 2, Source & Resource Directory 

* nonm ember price— Volume 2-, Source Resource Directory 
10% discount for orders of 10 or more „ 



Copyright , 1977 by Community Development Division 

American Society for .Training and .Development 
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Cades' For Source and Resource regcoT-v- 



A 
3 

c 



look, 
Film 
Article-,' 
Ramp hi a c 



•_; * ■ •"' E - Training Program. 

Contemporary Concerns ' v * # ■ ' 

* i ** 

1. Age * 01*der» r Younger. Workers 

D is cr^imina t io n in Employment 
- Retirement and Planning 

3, Race - 



Businesses 
Discrimination, in Employment 
Workshops For/About 



5. Consumerism 
7* Poverty 



Crime - Law Enforcement 
V (y ".- " * Penal Reform 



Handicapped - Physical 
- Mental 



Economic Development 
15 ; Education 
Methodology *" 
16. Crisis /Intervention 
17 



18, 



Funding r ^Private Source 

- Public* Sector ■ 1 - 

Gomniunicy Invo Ivemenc - Techniques 

, ■ - - Case Studies 



Theoretical Basis 

19 . Corporaee Respor.sibilic'v' 



20. 
21. 



27. 
•>28. 

ERIC 



Philosophical/Theological ^ 
Change Process, 

Community and\?olit ical 'Power- 
Rural Development 

Consumer* and/or Producer " : Coo o era cives 



"J* - Periodical ' ' ' , 
G - ■ Si'blisgrajmy or Other 

Resource Listirig , 9 ■ 
H - Association, Organization 



Sex - Women 1 s Businesses •? j % 

- Discrimination in Employment. 

- Workshops For /About 



4, ' Ethnicity 



12. 



V 



6, Ecology . » 

8* Employment .Practices * 

- Employment ' 

- "NAB | p ^ 4 
* Hard Core Unemployed 

- Job Corps 



10, Healthcare - Social "Security 

40 v 



Chemical D 




dency - Alcohol 
- Drugs 



14 P Housing 
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Agriculture Policy Institute. Select ad Perspectives for Community \ t 

Development - Raleigh, NC. North Carolina State University. . 1969* 
Selection of papers discussing problems , definitions, settings and \ 
strategies for community resource development . 1 . * 

»' ■ , ,i * , ■ - v ■ 

Seal, ,.G * M« » i Bohlen f U * M . , . and, Raudabaugh * J .N... Leadership and Dynamic 
4 Group Acfiion, . Ames, IA.. The Iowa State University Press. 1962' 

Biddle, W.W- »; and Biddle, L*J. The* Community Development Process. ■ 

New York City', NY. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. ,1965, 
•The scope of th^ community development' process from rural to urban, - 
related to the basics social institutions, , ■■■ #1 * 

Bridges , , W*R* 4 Helping People /Develop Their Communities . Lexington 

KY. n University of Kentucky Cooperative Extension Service.. 1974, * . 
Detailed "how-to" 8 dandbook for community project organigers* 

Connor, Desmond M. S t ra t e g £es f o r Envelopment * Ottawa,** Canada . v. 

Development Press,, % *1968, -V <• - . 

The role of the_scrategis t in community action programs* 

Connor, Desmond M, Understanding Your Community (2nd Ed. Qtcawa, - 

Canadd . Development. Press* 1969.- . ■ ■ ^ 

A handbook for gathering ■ da^a, on the many different facets, of g, . community^ 

Franklin,. Paula & Richard, Tomo rrow ' s^track . Columbia, MD. New Community 

Press'. 1976 . ., • \ 1 

A book by two experienced professionals that applies behavioral science 
through experiential education and action research to community development 
programs . , 

Gessaman, F,H*, Kimball, W,J,, and Thullen, M. Intensive draining for V* 

* Non-Metropolitan Development , Lincoln, NB . University of Nebraska. 
r 1975, " , . • . " 

Proceedings of a short course for professional field workers. - 

. Lee, Jasper S. Community DeveIopment"FFA Style * Washington, DC* 

. The Future Farmers *of. America. U.S. Dept. of Health, Education 
& Welfare. 1976. . " m 

An excellent series, including a student handbook, teacher plan handbook, 
and slide- tape audioyisuals for identifying and anlyzing community 
seeds" and organising for group action* Use'f ul for adults , too! 



Long, H*B*/ Anderson, RvC* ? and Blubaugh, J*A** Approaches &to Community 

Dev^lopmefft * Iowa City, * IA. American College Testing Program* - 
Six different approaches to community development. . 

« * *■ • * 

McMurtry, Gene, Ed* Strategy for Community & Area^DeyelpPPirtt . Raleigh,. 
NC* Agricultural Policy Institute. North Carolina State University. 

1970* > ; . - 

A series of articles, including case studies on area development programs .' 

Poston, Richard W* Action Now ! Carbondale, IL. Southern Illinois 

University Press. 19 76, ! . 

A detailed citizen's guide^ to better communities* 38G - 

, , ,'»** * - ^ ■ . * 

Rogers , Everett M* Diffusion of Innovations . New York City, NY. Free 

Press, 1969. * — . " . ' , * 

The- adoption-dif fusion model explained in practical terms for the' indivi^ui 



*Vaughn 9 G • F * , and Wy cko f | , J. B * Effective C^nCTunisy .Development Education , A \ 
* ' Urbanizing Areas , Amherst , MA, University of Massachusetts , - * . * ■ 18 
Cooperative Extension Service, \ 19 70, 1 
^■Demonstrates an-effeVtiva strategy for effective community development - 
^^^p ro g ramming in urbanizing areas* * * 

Wiegand , Kenneth, Ed v Community Development Source Book , Mississippi * s A 
— - State, MS- Southern Rurkl Development Center. 19 76. ■« 20 

; Fart of a* series of resource books including articles on a wide -.variety 
of community development topics, prepared at the' University of Kentucky. 

. ' ; 

. * Dunn* Douglas T, Common Mistakes in Organizing a Committee., Tucson, AZ* G 
University of Arizona Cooperative Extension Service. 19 74 . ' ^3 

A two-page Community Guide, , * .. ^ 

Dunn, Douglas T. Community^ Involvement, Parts 1-4 , Tu- - a<, AZ, C 
University of, 'Arizona Cooperative Extension Service- 1974, * '18 

.A Series, of four 2-page * Community Guides designed, to mofivate people 
for community involvement , * 

Dunn, Douglas T, Instructing the Committee , Tucson, AZ, University C 

of Arizona Cooperative Extension Service, 19 74, ' 
A two-page Community Guide, explaining how to get a committee., started * 
on the right foot , 0 

Dunn,- Douglas T- Organizing A Committee* * Tuison, AZ . University of ) C 

Arizona Cooperative Extension Service, 1974, " 18 

two-page Community Guide listing some basic "how to 1 s , " * ■ 



Dunn, Douglas Tf Wo -king with Resource People in Community Development , C 
Tucson, AZ* 'University of Arizona Cooperative Extension Service*" 18 
1976. I'"-" * 

A "two-pags Coomiunity Guide outlining some basic points that are often 
overlooked when working with resource people .. 

Lovan, W, Robert . Community Surveys: What Are They ? Tucson, AZ, . C 

University of Arizona Cooperative Extension Service. 1976, . "'■ ig 

A two^page ^gmmunity Guide outlining the mechanics of conducting a survey* 

ie, E*.A, Cgm^mlty De a^pp ment Institute , Tucson, AZ, University ■, C 

of Arizona uooper^tivj^^tension Service, 1976, ~ IS 
- Two-page Community Guide explaining an effective ^strategy for community 

organization and action, te * / 

Parmee, E.A. • Nominai Group "Process , Tucson, Azff University of Arizona / C 

Cooperative Extension Service, 1976, ^ 1 /■ iQ 

Two-page Community Guide showing a proven method for obtaining citizen ' 
res-ponsa at "meetings and hearings,- t 

Schnabel, Rudolph K. Case Studies- In Monro rmal Education, Nos . 1-4 , C 
, Tucson^ t A2, University- of Arisoha Cooperative 'Extension Service- 18 
mk - 191 f. 

^^Four 2- page Community Guides explaining how 'to create and use case studies 
as an effective teaching technique. \ ' - « 1 ' 
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Bennett , C , F . s -and Nelson , 3Hfiy£^£^ .mpac ts ofCongnunity Development * 

State, vli .sri*Prf _<r ~v-- - Rural Development* Center 
1975u ■■ ' * v 

A detailed guide far anal '.'! .jf t ffl^fl "rTc * """"f eb^uhlcy davilopment through 
a seven-level; chain *q£ e* - 



Cardozier , V.R. Conduct -.n : ^mit kiait ^ ^» rveys . College Park* MD D« 
# '■ _ Cooperative '.Extensi v' •■ -.- ^ .^ersity of 'Maryland* 1970./ . 18 

An easy- to— read handbook . .* in \nd conducting community - surveys - •• # 1 

■ " " " . ... ' ■ " ■■ ' v . - * . • *'. v - ' i ■ * s *. 

Case, S.G.j and Hoffman ... • jpr; ^gboards to. Community Action V ^ D 
.Fort Collins , CO. :* .-S-kace ■Mlttfr-yeMitty Extension Service, . 18 

A hnadbook illustrating 1 . aas ■ . step.s of the social action process, 

Coimnunity Development , Section; Check List for Community "Reiource 0* 
' Inventories , Tucson, AZ. University of Arizona Cooperative 1 3 18 

Extension Service. ■ 1972. (Mimeographed) 
A detailed outline of dita categories for gathering information about 
all available community resources , t . - 

Connor,* Desmond M. Diagnosing dotnmun'itv Problems , Ottawa* # Canada, . D 

Development Press. -1968. : " . _ ^8^ 

A handbook for the community project 'organizer, , - " ^ " ^ , H 



\Fessler,, Donald R. A Logical Approafch to . Conpunity Pyoblem_5olving 
Blacksburg, -VA* Community Leader Training. Associates . 19691 n 
The basic* seeps in community problem solving, \ 



A gui de £0 r group action in cbmmunicy programs . CJg g 
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Fessler, Donald R. Leadership .and the Effective Group , Washington, DC. D 

Community Leader Training Associates* 19691 - . / " IB. 

A -workshop 'manual in dynamic group procedures. v - . 

Hahn, 1 Alan J, How Are Community Decisions Made ? Ithaca, NY : . Cooperative . D 

Extension Service, . Cornell University. 1973, : ' • ; \ " 18 

An approach to, understanding the stages in the coimnunity decision-making 
process. * t • - 4 ' , h ■ '." '-==*" \ « * 

Hobbs, 'D -J - , and Powers , R,C, Group Member Roles* for Group Effectiveness ,- D 

• Ames , I'A. Cooperative Extension, Service, Iowa State University, . 1969." 18 
Identifies different group member roles to help group leaders become, more, 

effective,- '■■ \ - , . . "\ - ; # . v ■ > : ' , .•^ • : 

Hobbs, D.J. , ahd Powers, R.C. the Leader^ and the .Group , tees,, IA. ¥ ^ t 

lova/State University Cooperative Extension Serviced 1962 / 1 
Determining group effectiveness and its implications * for leadership . / u \;< - 

Klein f , Glenn, and Patterson, Joyc^. The 'Scciai Actiom Process 1 How 4 . " ' v D 

'•■ Chatige Takes Place ,/ Ceprvallis", OR. ' Oregon State University , t 1-9 72. . » 18 % 
Attractive pampjilec on conducting' social action projects, \* V 

Kuenneri , Danxel - S. Community & Resource Develapment 8 fhroyqh Grouo' Process , , D 
fJewark, DE., Coonerative Extension Service- University "of- Delaware. - 18 

,1973. » ' - s ' , >'., f ' " . , ' ' . ^ , 



Lise, E- ?* The Cdmnittnitv Attitude Self-Survey, •dolumbia," -MO. Deparrmeti£ ; 3 D 
T ' ©f Regional And^mmunifrw A?fairs% Pntva^sity <of litisouri-ColumbUi* - * ' ■* 18 

A si~^le -guide to pLinning and £andu<;fctfvg "coromjuvL. fcy abtifcudd suiviys, 

yLitcrell, Donald VI, The "Theory a Pracfcue o£ ConinurUtv Development . '{ D 

CoLuTOlar MO* Extension Division, University <a€ Missouri^Coiumbia; - * * ,"20 
(no data) - - * 
A good introduction- with" ease examples - 3 ' . ;• 

I 1 ' . * " u s * w * 

' t * * * . " »- ' »■*' ■ 

Lowry , Sheldon G. Qommlz^^mm t A»Kev to Croup* Action- Columbia, ~MQ , * . D' 

- Cooperac^e Extension Service, University of >Iissouri~Co^flibia* ' * IS 

1965 ( . ^ ■ ■ ; ' T\ "A / " 

Identifyinj, different- types of committees and how io organize thim success-" 

.McMurw% Pane* The' People's Choice, Blacksburg, VA, Extension Division. . ' D 

. V?I and State University, 1973,, * * 18 
An approach for- invo lving citizens in communicy decision making// . 

HoPharson, J.H. Change; A Creativity Booklet! ..Midland / MI. The* Pendell D?" 

• , Company, 1965-. ;* " ."■ i * . ?q , 
A simple .explanation of the kinds of change, resistance to change, and ways 

° £ »»*54^ggi*e ',' - •• , 1 ... • * • , ' 

Mitchell^ -John B. Community Resource Development & Social Action ,-. D 
Columbus, OH, . Ohio State University Cooperative Extension Se^/ice, | 20 

,1971, ; . , • ; 7 - U 

Briar review. of basics regarding the social action- process . *f 1 . *■ . 

Mitchell, J . B 1 , , and Lowry, S.G., Power Structure'sy Community Leadership D 

and-- Social Action. .Columbus , OH. The Ohio "State University 22- 
Gooperative Extension Service. * .19 7 3.- - - ' \ * 

Ap analysis of community power scruc Cures - as it relates" to social action. 

Moored, E*E., and Pardee, E*A,. Community Goals Checklist , Tucson , AZ\ '■ D 

University of Arizona Cooperative Extension Service. 1976 " Cmimeographed) ii 
A comprehensive checklist of potential community' goals in seven major 
sub j ecr areas \'\ ' ' > ^ i% 

'* = - ■ ■ " ■ 

Neely , William V, Selecting Consultants for Community t Development , " 

Washington, DC. U.S. .Obvernmfenc Printing ,0£f ifip* 1-9 74. . ' ' , 13-- 

A small handbook designed to help local officials prepare for, evaluate, , " 

hire arid" work ^w^th consultants/ 1 ,'■**.' 1 ""' 
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Powers, Ronald C,„ Identifying the Community Power Structure . Ames, IA. s 

Xo^-a State University Cooperative. Extensiori Service. 1963, . t , • 22 
TOe meaning of social power, and ways , fe© identify the -power actors , ^. ' -a 
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Public ^gfairg Pepartmen^ your Town: ,u And What fe^ Do With Ic\ Colorado * D 

Sprinss, ; CO, P Colorado Xhtarstate Sas C^fngany, (fto date") , la 

An amusing and at trace ive" M how co" hanabook ^o'r organisers of community 
development projects, . % 



Schindler-Rainman , j and tippit.t^ R. T^aya Training - f o r Community Change 1 * 
Riverside. Cft. " .L'.-iiy- rsicy SMren^i^M - University of California* * 19 72. 
4 9 a ^ < a stud^ of an a^^tiw-tte^elopinerv- : p^oH ert 'that ^delves into concepts s 
fls* strategies and siUibl for teani 4«M^opift«c. 
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~ Simpkins, 0 , N , ah4. Moles J..A. Basic Ass unrpt: ions Co nee rain's* Human Behavior 
j and the draining gi CoiTOunifcy Development WorKeriV * Co rvallis ; ' OR. ■ - 
Western Rural Development CenteK Oregon State University,* 1976, ., v 
; (Understanding /-the basic assump.ti&ns of human behavior . '• : . * •• »' ! "■«"'••'.* 



\ t ' USl)A» Community Repdru Card . v Washington, DC Department -of-Rur^l ..." ; ;V 
s v "Development/ USDAC | 1972v h ' ■ * s " t 

t '. A handy pamphlet that includes a a co;mffiunity evaluation forn, measuring 
m community progress ,or improvement," 

Young. G."M. Census Data ^f or' Community Action , -Washington, DC../ Bureau 



of the Ceng us . 

A handbook explaining-' how " to access^ and use-census data\.for community 



action proj ects 



Sebera, Josephine R. , Ed. IDEAS for 



-F- 



^Arizona Communities * Tucson, AZ 
University of Arizona Cooperative Extension Service, 1971-pres . 
A monthly jiews la t'ter of community development , ideas , techniques', programs , 
issues, etc* I • % - 
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er , C.G, , Lladewig , ■ H.W m -j and Mcliean , E.L, A Bibliography^ of Rural 
Development : Listing bv Top^c J: Qiemsori, SC. 1 South Carolirfa 
Agricultu^X Experiment Station. , CI ems oh University*. 197©; 
A detailed bibliography, .listed up^if a wide assortment or* topics . * y 

Southern Community - Resource Development' Commit tee, Ccronutiit-v Resource 
Development F.ublica-t ions . bjiasissippi State, MS. Southern Rural 
Development Center, 1975) : 0 • ,! ' . ■ . , 
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